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THE Cl VIC LIFE 

thou art thyself a component member of a civic system, 
so let every action of thine tend to the completeness of a cviic 
life. Whatever action of thine then has no reference, cither 
near or remote, to a social end, drags thy life asunder, and does 
not allom it to be one, and is seditious, like some individual 
who in a people separates himself factiously from the general 

agreement.' 

■ ( 

* 

Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION 

This text-bwk of Civics has been written primarily for 
students of Civics m India. It has been written in accordance 

with the syllabus of the Calcutta University and has also been 

« 

prescribed as a text-book by the Nagpur University. But it is 
hoped that it will cover the requirements of the other 
Universities as well. 

The whole world is again in the melting pot. New states 
and new governments would emerge. The struggle for freedom 
and democracy is not yet over both in in Europe and in Asia. 
What the world of to-morrow shall be depends on what citizens 
in the world of to-day want to make it. It is a testing time 
for citizenship in every country. Civics is, therefore, of para- 
fflSunt interest to us all. 

In this new edition chapters have been largely rewritten to 
bring them fully uptodate while in others the whole material 
has been carefully revised. The post war plans and reports on 
India—the Sargent Report on Education, the i,ooo crore Agri¬ 
culture Plan, the Bombay Plan—all have been noted in this 
edition. New maps and diagrams have been itroduecd. 

The Constituent Assembly and India’s new constitution have 
all been studied in detail and with care. 'This study has been 
brought uptodate by references^ to the , Cabinet Mission and the 
Pakistan issue. The reorganisation of the Goveniment of India 
and the Indian budgets, central and prdVincial, hS^^e been care¬ 
fully noted. ) * 

From the popularity which it has been enjoying among the 
students and teachers not only in Bengal, Assafti, Bihar and 
C.P. but also in other parts of India, I am encouraged to think 



IV 


that the book has not failed in its purpose. I have once again, 
taken the opportunity of making the book still more useful 
to the students and to the general reader alike. I thank all 
/♦uy friends and colleagues in the various colleges yffTuniversities 
for their S3mipathy and encouragement. In f^, the book owes 
much to the suggestions I have received from them. 



Vidyasagar College, 
Calcutta, 

Jyly 27, 1946 . 


M. K. SEN. 
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may bnefly be defined as the study of man- as a 

More precisely speaking, it is, in the words of Mr. F. J. 
"Oould, ‘*the study of institutions, habits, activities and spirit 
by means of which a man or a woman (and in rudimentarv 
ways, young people) may fulfil the duties and receive the benefits 
of membership in a political comriYunity.** 

Scope 

It is the study of citizenship—municipal and national and 
the science to~day^ is being extended to include what is known 
as international citizenship. 

In a comprehensive study of citizenship the citizen is not to 
be regarded “merely as a voter, rate-payer or town councillor.** 
Rather, citizenship should be studied in all its aspects, namely, 
tsocial, political, economic and cultural. Since a citizen*s life 
should be many-sided. Civics deals with all these different aspects 
of the citizen’s life. 

For a fuller understanding of these aspects we should not 
merely study societj^ as we find it to-day but should also look 
back into the past to discover the origin of our present society. 
Further, our study cannot be complete without some reference 
to future ideals. The scope of Civics thus includes the past, 
the present and the future. This has led White to define the 
scope of modem Civicsf as everything (e.g., social, intellectual, 
econqmic, political and religious aspects) relating to a citizen, 
past, present and future ; local, national and human. 

The scope of our book, however, will be limited. We shall 
restrict ourselves mainly to the study of municipal and national 
citizenship in their political and economic aspects. 


W * Civics is derived from I^atin civitas-^he ciU state, and Civis iii*' 
means, a citizen. Civics, therefore, Ms the study of nfan aS a 
ettisen.' • \ * 

f “The word Civics is linked, in its derivation, with civilisation 
<^d sland for a subject which has its roots in the hoary past and whidi 
'll. yet in the making. 


' Tt^ term citizen has widened m 
referred to an inhabitant of a city. 
primarily, municipal (that is, restricted to the 
of *which the citizen is a resident). As the result of 
process of political evolution men find themselves to-day 
members of a larger community, the country or nation-st^p 
the present time citizenship is national and it refers to ajnan^s 
membership of a national state and his rights and duties in 
relation to it. In recent yea^s citizenship has been conceived, of 
as international—transcending the boundaries of national states., 
We are beginning to realise that a man or a woma^ has duties 
and rights not only as a citizen of his or her ]jative city or state 
but also as a citizen of the world. 

The Relationships of Civics 

As Civics deals with the life of the citizen as a whole, it is 
connected with almost every other branch of the study of man. 
The study of each of these subjects has some special bearing 
the citizen’s life. 

>(«/ SociolcHH'' and Civics 

Sociology which is the general social science studies every aspect 
of social life but only in its general principles. Civics, on the other 
hand, studies only one aspect of social life, its civic aspect, and that 
in considerable detail. 


Ethics and Civics 

Men act, but some of their actions are judged to be good or right 
and others evil or wrong. Bthics seeks to lay down the ideals or 
standards of human conduct. Anything which is contrary to these 
ideals or standards is evil or wrong. 

/» The moral distinctions of right and wrong are applied cot only to 
our actions but also to our institutions. Now, our civic conduct 
our, civic institutions are not ideal. In order that we, citizens, maj^ 
live a better life, we must always seek the ideal. The ideal can 
,,be a^proaclitd by a constant scrutiny of our civic conduct and 
civic ;^#titutions. For instance, in India we have to contend 
political corruption, religions intolerance, civic indifference—some ^^' 
Ihe* worst e^ils of our civic life in India. The evils have to be reoc^pi|^' 
ed and;fiQnght for the betterment of our civic life. 


M Iti 


|H|Hp|ipp%dlat^ to Civics* History tells us how and why 
what we are. Such a study is not only interesting 
rbut also useful as giving a clue to the understanding of our 
^tvsent day institutions and problems and as indicating the lines of 
future progress. The present is the product of the past and contains' 
within itself the germ of the future. 

The following topics generally found in other text-books fall within 
the scope of Civics : state regulation of agriculture and industry, public- 
administration, public finance and national defence. In addition to 
these, furlSier topics of civic interest may be introduced in history, 
such as, family life and its evolution, growth of villages, towms and' 
cities, development of nationality, evolution of industry, Educational 
progress ahd international relations. 


Geography and Civics 

That part of geography which is known as human geography is- 
specially related to Civics. "From the point of view of citizenship,, 
geography will t}ecome the story of man’s discoveries on this earth and 
of its influence on his life and on his occupation.” The young citizen 
should begin the study of geography by a survey of his village and 
district and then proceed up to the whole of the community. The 
geographical basis of agriculture and industry and the geographical 
factor underlying political phenomena are of special importance to 
the student of Civics, 
y/ Science and Civics 

Science has brought about great social clianges which have revo¬ 
lutionised our life and character. The greatest teachers of science 
preach that the ideal oi science is service of society. The young 
citizen who desires to serve his community • should know the lives and 
achievements of great men of science and of their trials, sufferings, 
motives and ideals. The application of science to our everyday life for 
making that life happier and richer is and has 4>een the constant 
^ndeavour of our leading scientists who are almost among our forembst 
cifeizens, e.g., Edison, Marconi, Vavilov, P. C. Ray. 

, ^ LiUsnitiire and Civics 

/The study of literature makes clear to the citizen tlie spirit and 
ideals of the natiem.. And an intelligent appreciation of these i^als 
^I'.lead to the rise of a better type of citizen. Literature and'citizen- 
are thus related. Good literature can help,* to a large extent, in 
^eloping our social science and civic life, e.g., the wo^s of Rousseau, 
Mazzini, Gorki, Bernard Shaw» Galsworthy, Rabindranath. 




By portt^y^';t|^ 

the nation, art strengthens liir leve Ictf" 

*The Greeks consciously pictured their ideal^'^^fie'1|9k. Hi 
expression of the soul, of the spirit and the a^cnraubns of a* 
is also to be found in its music and sculpture, a prcK^sble study of' 
n^hich should serve to broaden our civic ideals. National songs also 
can rouse a nation and enliven it, e.g., Bande Mataram, Jhanda U'^cha 
Rahe Hamara, etc. 

Civics and Politics 


Civics is, primarily, a study of man in relation to the 
political community of which he is a member. So tve should 
begin with the study of Politics, of the nature and purposes of 
the state, and the organisation and functions of government— 
national and municipal. Having studied general principles, we 
shall take up the study of the government under which we, 
Indians live, and of our rights and duties as citizens. 

Of all branches of study, Politics is the one to which Civics is 
most closely related. Indeed, Civics may, in a sense, be regarded as 
a sub-division of Politics. Civics, however, lays stress on the ethical 
and practical sides of Politics. *Facts and experience, not merely 
theories and ideas, are the subjecUmatter of Civics. It studies the 
actual rise of nations and states rather than, or certainly before a Theory 
of the 'state; it traces the struggles for freedom through history—their 
causes, methods and effects—before discussing the Nature of Freedom.}’ 
•Civics studies Politics with a view to the training of the character of 
the citizen for the fulfilment of national ideals. 


Civics and Economics 

But Politics and Economics have never been separate. Ii 
the modern world, questions of Economics are so much h 
woven with political questions that the citizen can hardly fj 
his duties without a knowledge of the principles of Econoi 
^he science of wealth and welfare. Indeed, the citizen of 
has come t6 regard political institutions as valuable only 
far4is they contribute, to his welfare in the economic as ii 
.other spheres of life, It is of fundamental importance, 

|o ‘the young J^ndian citizen to acquaint himself with 
»of the verv abiect oovertv. miserv and deorradaticn of 



POLITKIS 


What u Politics? 


Politics* is the science of government. It makes a 
systematic study of the state and of government and of the 
var^pus relations between the state and the individual. As 
shch Politics cannot but discuss the rights and duties of the 
citizen in relation to his state and government. 

Importance of the Study of Politics 

Politics is a very important study because every one who 
lives under a governm^t should know what are the basic 
principles underlying a government, what are the duties of a 
citizen towards his government and also what are his rights 
which the government should grant and protect. 

This knowledge is all the more important to us who live 
in India. The problem of government which is difficult every* 
whe're is doubly so in India, because India is governed by 
foreigners. 

The goal of all our present-day political activities is Swaraj 
or Independence. Every Indian should know the basic 
principles on which all governments rest and the conditions 
which make good government possible. The study of 
government is, therefore, one which no Indian stt^ent, who 

the good of his country at heart, should 

Yomli and Politics 

The age in which we live is to us the nibst interestUig in 
bj the wotld. The peoples of the world, disillusioned by the horrors 

} t 

. * Politics is "derived from the Greek word polls, meamag a dty. 
are also derived polites, a citizen and the adjective poUHkosp 

pvic. . 
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ci war and strife^ are all seeking eagerly and earnestly for what they 
conceive to be the best form of government under which they may find 
happiness and security and Hte development of their talents to. tlie 
best. In the next quarter of a century, as you come to play your part 
ui this great world, you will be, no doubt, inspired by,the thought that 
the welfare ol hundreds of millions of people scattered all over the 
earth is bouml up tog^er and that a responsibility rests upon each 
one of you to secure the welfare of your fellow-men. You must 
take^an interest in government and in citizenship. You may not wish 
to enter polities, but whether you wish it or not, governments .e^ery^ 
where are tending to influence your life and the life of all individuals. 
You should, therefore, know what is going on, should form your own 
lopinion and give your own judgment. Otherwise you cannot def«id 
yourself or your people from a wicked or stupid government. As the 
whole is the sum of its parts and as you are a part of your couni.., 
you are bound to have some influence, good or bad, in the shaping of 
the life and destiny of your people. You have to defend the rights 
and liberties of your people from the foreigner's attacks and you may 
also have to be on your guard within. The country is looking to you 
to-day for the leadership of the next generation—leadership of faith and 
character—for courage, discipline and efficiency, • 

The war was only the most far-reaching example of a wide and pro¬ 
found attack upon freedom and democracy everywhere. It seems that 
mankind is about to enter a new Dark Age. 

liberty, Equality, Freedom, Democracy are fine catchwords for the 
unscrupulous but they have also a deep meaning and significance for us. 

We ought to be prepared, to organise ourselves and to get ready 
so ^at ^ose to whom freedom matters are strong and powerful enough 
to-tsednce to the minimum the period of difficulty. To do this we must, 
know what we mean by the term ‘Liberty*. 

'•f , 

You h^e to take an interest in everything that concerns the well* 
helhg of 4k: p^^le, their education, health, housing, employment, 
wages, affairs, the government of your village, foim 

or provii^e^'^he process of yff^r country and the NatioH*s Parliament, 

In a few years the Nation’s Youth will control the afEaira of the 



CHAPTER I 

CmGSN AND DEVELOPMENT W SOCIETV 


**The citizen’s life touches the present most directly but 
the present is a continuation of the past, «md therefore he 
shohld know something of the growth of institutions.” The 
first que^on which naturally suggests itself to a student of 
Civics is: how and when men came to live in society, in other 
words, what is the origin of society? The answer is: watt 
group together and form into communiiies, because, in the first 
place, they, by nature, abhor loneliness and love company, 
and, secondly, they cannot live without mutual aid. Society 
is a necessity to them for the latter reason. Thus men live in 
society both by nature and by necessity. Nature impels and 
necessity compels men to live in society. 

It is impossible to indicate any point in history at which 
men began to live a social life for the first time. But it is 
important to note that though men lived in society even at the 
very beginning of human history, primitive society was 
different in many important respects from modem society. 
Society* passed through various phases of development, before 
it reached its present form. Nor has the development taken 
place uniformly in. all countries. Modem .research workers 
believe that there is a separate history , ol ,^^iety for each 
separate cultural area. 

Thus many scholars rggard the presenf^social life as the 
product of a long evolution which we can trace &om the 


• An 
intere: 


SSI 




ate of men living together and. nnited 

pi beings, e.g., bees, wasjps, salts, hi, .that ihn'e is in the 
tOeinbers of hmsum society a cd^mon consciousness of smtuat 
and oHns. 
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family. The family with the eldest male as the head 
f^radually broadened into the clanf or Gens. The clan 


* F wib r. 

'ftTefemiily may be defined as a social unit consisting of \jne or 
more men living normally in the same habitation with one or more 
women and children, at least during their infancy, who have resulted 
from or appear to be connected with their union. 

Two broad types of family may be noted, (i) Patiiarchal, and 
(if) Matriarchal. In the patriarchal famil'SL descent is traced through a 
direct male line to a conitnon male ancestor and authority is vested in 
the eldest living male This authority was absolute and t.undisputed 
even over the grown-ups. The property and even the lives of the family 
at his disposal. I n the matdar chal fa mily the lineage is traced 
through the mother or a'common female ancestor. Mattiaichal familieh 
are to be found in Egypt, Tibet, Southern India and a few other places. 
The mother in such a family, however has not that supremacy which 
is enjoyed by the father of a patriarchal family. The most common 
form of family was the patriarchal type and this led Sir Henry Maine 
to assert that the original family was patriarchal. In most countries 
the family has been organised on the p atriai chal basis and only in a 
few countries on the matriaichal basi^ The'“classic example of the 
patriarchal family is tlie tTnmenf "EblHaft family whete the eldest male 
held an almost despotic sway over all other members. 

The Mod«n Family. 


A topical modern family consists of the husband, wife and children. 
In a joint family in India the brothers with thejr respective wives and 
children often hve in the same family. The father remains nominally 
and legall}^ the head of the family. If the father is the head of the 
family, Eie luotlier is to-day its centre and on her depends its welfare. 

llie family is an association for the promotion of the common good 
of the members w'ho compose it. It is in the family that the yonug 
citiisen first learns the meaning of society and the value of social habits. 
It is here that he learns to sacrifice himself for the good of others. The 
family has, therefore, been called "the eternal school of social life.*' 
''It is the gieat storehouse in which the hard-earned treasures of the 
past, the inheritance of spirit and character from our ancestors, are 
girded and pres&ved for our descendants. And it gives the gieat 
discipline througlkWtiUh ^ach generation learns anew the lesson of 
citizenship that iw man can live to himself alone.** 

t ‘ 

The clan is a group of families with common ancestors. Primitive 
clans were often ^tlmgifished by a ^distinctive symttol or totem, e.g., 
snake, kangaioo. clan if « knit^pciaj 

gfono.- th^n the fa piila In ancient times the clan exercised a great 
mflaence m lltfiding mmi together and in inspiring them with thn social 
spirit. In modem times the develoimient of nationality has greatly 
weakened the influence of clan Hfe. 

clan is a sodal gnmp €£ fundamental importance in the* 
Structure of piany primitive societies. * Membership of the clan is deter- 
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-developed into the tribe and the tribe* finally gave way tp 
territorial society in the form of commonwealths or states. 
Family, clan, tribe, state thus form a series of concentric, 
circles j gradually widening out from the same centre. 

Fbr a long time after the emergence of the family as the 
soijal unit, the individual had no life distinct from that of 
the family^ ^‘The next important stage in the development of 
Tiumah society was msrked by the rec^nition of the impoftaiiee 
of the individual as Such but such recognition did not come all 
on a suddfen. It was rather the result of a slow process which 
began hundreds of years back and extended almost into our 
own times, importance of the indivi&Ual in society has 

heen fully '^cognised only in comparatively recent times. It 
is the individuals who are the members of society and for wh?>m' 
society exists. Modern society exalts the indivtduafy 


In the next chapter, therefore, we shall take up the study 
of the individual in relation to society, the aims of our society 
and the two important social ideas—order and progress. 


Summary 

Men live in society both by nature and by necessity. 

Tlie origin and development of society is a long history in which we 


mined either by descent through the mother (matri-lineal clan) or by 
descent through the father (patri-lineal clan or gens). This does not 
mean that descent can always be traced, though belief in such a descent 
IS always present. The clan's most striking characteristic is the solidarity 
of feeling, clan respmtsibility for individual members. The unity of the 
clan frequently extends to political and ecojjiomit^^^j^eres. 

• Tribe 

The tribe is a group of cthns under a recognised chief or chiefs. 
The tribe is anteriOT to the. modem state. The tribe is believed by 
■some scholars to have been antei^ to the family .^According to them 
family life became ^possible only •when nomadic tnl^ settled on land. 

a’ tribe is defined by Dr. Rivers as a '^social group of a simple kindt 
the members of which speak a comtnon dialect^ have a single gervermi 
ment dnd act together for such common purposes as welfare.'* In the' 
pimple government of a tribe i$ implied a polfticcd unity of' a very 
simple kind, which may not imply the e^stence of any obvious 
3ne<^%|usm government. 
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find family as the first social nnit^ Next came the claiii then the tribe 
and then, the state and oar modem soci^y. 

In the modem times great importance is attached to the individnat 
who the social unit. 


Qnastioiis 

1. What i s the origin of society ? 

2. ^Modern society exalts the individuals’. Discuss. 

ji iiij r I 11 III i-iM iiiMii \th 

3. Write short notes on ^ 

(a) Family, (&) Clan, (c) Tribe,'and indicate the part played fcy 
them in the development of society. 



CHAPTER II 

SOOETY AND THE INIHVllHJAL 


The IndividtMl in rdation to Society 

The word civics is related to the 'v\(prds citizen aiid 
ci'Mlisation. The ^udy of Civics is the study of the science 
anT*ai¥'?ff*1:itizenship.^R*ciHzen is ah individual but he is not 
a mere in^iyidual, tha^s, an indiyidtial m isolati^. It is in 
society that the individual can be his civilised self, 
therefore, studies the individual in relation to society. 


The need of Society 

Ji ' 

^ • We have seen that men live in society by nature and 
by necessity. By instinct man is impelled to lead a social life. 
As Aristotle said, m^" is by nature a social aiiimal. Necessity, 
too, compels a man to live in association with other men. This 
necessity is both material and moral. 

Material necessity consists in the quest of food and in the 
desire for protection against nature, wild beasts and enemies. 
These lieeds are the needs of self-preservation. 

Moral necessity consists in the desire for a good and beauti* 
ful life. Unlike other animals men possess an almost instinctive 
moral urge. ^ good or moral life is only possible when men, 
live in society recognising certain common rights and dudes 
which are enforced by habit, £ustom^pnbii^ bihhidh ah3'la^“ 
There ban be no good lifiaT without ^sbcief5rr' Arl5?^ is 

expressed through love, friendship, sdence, mt and lit^atsire. 
These acdvitt^ aig.pios^ljr only iu and tl^ugh society.’ 

pMai «wd CMHMbH 

‘7 ^ 

Tho various social activil|[e$ and r^Ialiosishi^ Oon- 

adtute what is known as civilisation. The best c^bsen 
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represents the best elements of civilisation just as the best 
civilization is that in which the individual has the fullest scope 
to be his best. 

As far back as we can look into history and even in the 
pre-historic period, ^^e find men living together in society. 
The earliest societies were no doubt rudimentary but there is 
mo evidence of man ever living in a completely pre-social or 
anti-somal stage. • We can, therefore, say that iher^ is no 
society without individuals and no 'individual without society. 

Wherever there is society, there is civilisation—even 
ajnong aborigines and cannibals we have a civilisation primitive 
in kind. Civilisation has progressed from an extremely low 
stage to its present high general level and is still progressing 
towards higher ideals and more complex forms. The good 
citizen must identify himself whole-heartedly with this 
progress. 

ProfreM not ttnifotm, nor kloBtical 

There are, hoiyever, many different types of civilisation. 
j.The progress* of Our civilisation has not been on the same 
lines. *Xaws, institutions, customs became different in different' 
societies. At the present moment we see that each nation or 
political community has a culture and heritage peculiar jto 
itself. The primary aim of the citizen of any given political 
coinmunity is to promote the general good of that community. 
But this aim need not be in conflict with the ultimate aim of 

^ • The teginnings of oar civilisation are lost in the shadowy past in 
which social institufioas were being unconsciously formed jsnd its 
development has followed the general laws of evolutionary growth. 

Nicw contacts brought not only new iaeas but also new mstitutions. 
in the fermentation of ideas from movements and conquests, was 
the di^ opened to or prpgres\. * Adapt or die of stagnation* 

is the law of life fr^ which 4here is liO escape. Progress lies in this 
ad^ttUion, in this change. Progress has taken differem forms and has 
Proceeded at varying nates in different comipanities. But, in general, 
it has been characterised by man’s increasing control over nature and 
^ better and more elaborate social cnrganisation of man. At the same 
xsipe Unconscious evolution has given place to purposeful action and 
wwlbplaiiiied develoinnent. 
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all good citizens in all comvhunUies-^ihe pTomotion of the 
good of humanity. 

Ainu of Socie^ 

The chief aim of society is the development of the indivi¬ 
dual. Socie^ should be so organised as to give every 
individual the fullest opportunities for the 4^velopment of his 
powers and faculties. Self-development should not be confused 
with selfishness. No individual should be allowed to develop 
^t the expense of others. Everyone should co-operate for the 
general good. The highest development of the self takes pldce 
through self-sacrifice, i.e., subordination of self-interest to the 
good of society. Service, which is the highest social ideal, 
consists in self-development' through self-sacrifice. 

As there should be perfect harmony between individuals 
in a society, so there should be complete accord amongst 'the 
nations of the world. Each nation should have the fullest 
freedom to develop its collective life, its culture and ideals but 
no nation should attempt to thrive at the expense of other^ 
nations. The spirit of sacrifice or service should animate 
nations as much as individuals. The citizen should be trained 
not only to place the nation's interests above his own but also, 
if necessary, the interests of the w^orld above those of his 
nation. 

The aims of society are thus (a) the development of the 
individual in harmony with the good of the nation, and (b) the 
promotion of national life, culture \ndr iif^eals in consonance 
with the good of the world. 

We are beginning to realise that the ,faUest development of the 
individnaPs per^Emality is the imain fnn^ion of iSt^iety. It , is true that 
the individual cannot develop his persofUiUty at the expense of society 
or hfi, isolation from it. He is a part and parcel of society and he mtist 
submit himself to social discipline, if society is to progress -St all. 

perfected by society is the best of all anktuUs; he is the snost 
terribly of all when he lives without law and without 
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^ the o^ier hand, we most not suppose that society is an end 
in iteelf, that its happiness is som^hing beyond the happiness of 
individuals composing it. tn the end, social progress is the sum-total 
of individual progress, and even for its own sake society is to take 
care of the individual. The aim of the individual ^as of society is the 
making of life everywhere as haj^y as possible. * 




The IdOak ci Order sad Progren 


Civics is comAoiily supposed to .deal only with problems 
of government with special reference to the rights and dutfes 
of the citizen. But the scoj^e of Civics is co-extensive with the 
whole sphere of society. 

VCivics, however, studies society not in the abstract but in 
the concrete.) Its emphasis is on right action and right con¬ 
duct. Its aim is to find out correct ideals and inculcate them 
in the mind and character of the individual. These ideals-fall 
under two general heads: (i) order and (2) progress. The 
object of order is to preserve the best elements of national 
culture and world civilisation. But neither national nor world 
culture is perfect. Some elements in them require reform. So 
ideal of order is not suIBcient in it^lf ; it should be supple¬ 
mented by the ideal of progress. It has been said that the 
heritage of every man and woman bom in this world is 
great past, a great present and a most hopeful future.** The 
dutlook of the citizen must be progre^ive. We must build 
upon the past, and act in the present with a view to progress 
in the future. The good citizen must make a ceaseless 
etMieavour to root out all that is evil and seek to introduce all 
is giopd and beautify in order that we might all live a 
better, fife in a better world. 


S iwimw tyys. 

'.Cwiei ^studies' the iadividual to aocieiy uecause n is pi; 

.the mc^daal cmi be his dviUsed self. ^ 

Tte ^dhddual's necesdty of society is two-fold—moraJ and mateiial, 
«o society jw^bout mdivhluals as there can be no indivi- 
sodefy. 
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dries is related to the word civilisation as it is related to citizen- 
shi^k. It studies both. 

The progress of civilisation has not been uniform, nor identical 
everywhere. 

l^e main function of society is the fullest development of the life 
of the individual. 

The aims of society are (1) the developm«it the individual in 
consonance with the good of the nation, (2) the development qf the 
nation in consonance With the good of the world. 

The two great ideals are Order and Progress-ithe cituen must hnild 
u^Oh the past, act in the present with an eye to the future. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the place of the individual in a society. 

2. What are the aims of society? 

3. Bxplain and examine the ideals of order and progress . 

4. Bxplain the functions of the family, (bacca 15niv!* 



CHAPTER III 


EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND THEORIES OF 
THE OIHGIN OF THE STAIE 

Evolution of the Sute 

*'The siaie is the gradual and continuous development %f 
'human society, out of a grossly' imperfect beginning, through 
'Crude hut improving forms of' manifestation towards a perfect 
and universal organisation of mankind/^ 

The family, perhaps the first distinct social unit and perhaps 
ihe earliest model of our state, gradually broadened into the clan, 
the clan into the tribe and the tribe into the state or the 
commonwealth. 

Thus do people trace the origin of the state, though the 
'Origin of the state has not been uniform. It is very difficult to 
Jix precisely the time at which the state came into existence 
4ts it is difficult to make a sharp distinction *'between the earlier 
forms of social organisation that are not states and later forms 
that are states,** between the last tribal state and our first modern 
litate, because the one shades off gradually into the other. The 
state, like most of our early social organisations, may be said to 
liave emerged almost imperceptibly. 

The imperfections of our modem national state due to their 
riational rivalries have led^any people to think seriously of a 
■more'perfect and universal organisation of mankind—^the world- 
^te which alone, it is suggested, dan guarantee order and 
progress. 

F«rotts ilk St*ta4BiuiMing 

,1Be&4des the natural and physical factors, the important forces' or 
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factors in the huilding of the modem state, acc^r^ng tv <^etUUf hsvei 
been :— 

1. Kinship, 

2. Religion. 

3. Need for Order and Protection to 'which one may add Force as- 
an indispensable factor in the evolntion of the state. 

Hach of these promotes nnity and organisation wiihont 'ad&ich 'we- 
cannot have the stator' 

m ^ 

1. Kmslup 

In garly society kinship, real or supposed, was one of the most 
powerful bonds of union. People came together and 4ived together 
only when they considered themselves ot the same blood. The UfUty 
and organisation of the family as of the clan and the tribe derived 
strength mainly from this idea of kinship. 

2. Religion 

The solidarity of the tribe was secured and discipline enforced by. 
a religion common to all members of the tribe. Religion in those days-. 
regulated every aspect of the life of man. Religion was interpreted by 
priests and patriardis who had despotic sway because they were snp* 
posed to have divine power, being the very agents of the gods. In the' 
early days of primitive anarchy and barbarism, religion alone could 
teach our noble but ferocious and savage ancestors reverence an^^ 
obedience. And without these habits of obedience and reverence, created 
and developed by religion, there could not be that discipline and 
obedience to authority on which all states and governments must rest„ 

Thus ^irongh religiim the ruler not only derived his authority but 
also extended it over families and tribes. He was to be feared, revered' 
and obeyed because his commands were all inspired by the gods. 

The ancient states were accordingly all theocracies and dei^tisma' 
with religion as- their basis. The kmg was the priest of God or th6' 
agent of God. To go against the king >was to go against God. The** 
king ftlaimed the divine right to rule and govern. 

*‘Ivong after the ties of l:iuship hod been forgotten, with the growth* 
and movements of peoples, ttommon religions beliefs were sufficient to> 
unite peoples,■' to support d^iiastietti to *creat® states.*’ Though the 
theory of the divine right of kings *^as long been demoli^ed mid 
abandoned, it remains strod%Iy entrenched bdlind the throned TH>et 
ana Nepal (and^ until recently, of Slam, ThaUand). A faint toaoe 
it may be discerned in England as well, where the, l^ing hae^ aipottg: 
his inany titles, the title ‘Defender of the Faith*. 
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in adi^n to khtsMp md reUgiiOn there vias also the very Import 
ietfU influence of economic and mSHpary factors. 

^Tlie stote on^ iorpitoMy oi:^ Ike need for order and protection 
iielt ky the early ipNfdea asythey gnuliially 0lttlod damn on land, to a 
cnniparatively peecefnl Ule. The domeeticatioa oi man made the tribe 
rmaro Btid^. They gave up their ncanadic, wandering lt£e. With their 
n^lement on land the idea of property developed. 

As numbers and fpealth increased, the need was felt for the protec- 
tlpa of life and property from internal as well^aa estemal aggressionV 

The birth of tiie state was hastened by the^ need for protec^on from 
iSQ^ks by hostile tribes. 'Wof begat ■t^ke king.* A war called for a diief 
or*general, as nnitad and disciplmed action was necessary for defence. 
Thus did wars strengthen the imity of the group and the authority of the 
'<^ief. Successful war leaders became king (e.g,, the Indian Kshatriya 
Icings were military chiefs of their clans) and wars established states. 

These chiefs not only samred the protection of the tribes from 
internal attacks but also established order within by giving .their peoples 
the ‘much-needed security of life and property. 

In the. early organisations of state, in the defence and organisation 
of sode^ force* was thus an indispensable factor. Bven now it is of 
condderable significance; with the growth of civilisation, it has hardly 
Slec^lined In importance. 

Our preUminary definition of the state "would, therefore, be 
ihere can be discovered in any community of men a supreme authority 
•contrtdli^ the actions of individnals and groups but which is itself 

subject to sudi control or regulation, there we have a state,” 


TheofdUB ot ihm ci tihe S tatn 

Before we come to examine the nature of the state more 
tmy be convenienl to note here the difi^ent. tbeprie^ 
tbe origi^ of s^pte. Tbe^ are (i) ih^ tl^my of 
Coittract, (a) theory of Divine Origin, ( 3 ) the theory 

^ \ 

of force as the basis of the stete was in the mind of 



'as 4' parHcdiof portion of viewed as an 





of Force, { 4 ) ike Organic An4 (s) ihe Misiorical ot 

Evolutionary theory. ' 


fl) H f SocUl Cwtlia il TliiiMPy 

T&e theory of social contract is an old one. It Is mentio^d by 
Plato in the second hook of RepuAUc. 

Its greatest and atdest ad^roiate Rof^sean, the great ^ten^ 
philosopher. Hie contract ^leory attempt# to (scpliun both the 
and the nature of the state. 

Accor^g to the.soc^ cmitract theory, men, before the appearance 
of the stme, lived in a state of nature in which there was no civil law 
"yegulating men's Knes. Of the advocates of the sociaf contract th«*ry 
some say that life in such a state was. "soMtory, poor, nasty, brutisfl 
and short," while others, including R ousse au, depict tjne stabe' ofTnature 
as "an 

unrestricted _ __ 

where the'yoke of law-and ^^hUrdenf 'i^si^e^pfSSs Uf cm't shoulders 
of no man and where none are subfects and none sovereigns.** One dF 
Rousseau’s most famous 
where he is in chains.” 


sayings is, “Man was born free, but evefy- 


But freedom in a state of nature was necessarily insecure since 
there was no authority to puni^. those who would interfere ^hh itf 
So men entered into a contract by which they surrendered thoir naturid 
freedom to get in return the ^ofectlon and advantages of membership 
of an organised conumlnity. This is the origin of the state which vms 
based on a contract involving iko consent of the people. HqMies held 
that the powers once surrendered tsy the people remained wiSi the kiitg 
who was the absolute and undisputed sovereign. Locke felt thm^ it 
was not the king but the people who ultimately r^o^ned sovereign. 
Rousseau, on the other hand, preadmd the absolute sovereignty of iba 
people. 

The theory had a great influence in moulding political fhought in 
Burope tind America in the Igth and 19th centuries. The idea of cohr 
sent in riie Contract Theory appealed to the. Pirench and the Americ^;. 
peoples. The Pnoich Rewolntkai as also* the American War of Xndi^., 
pendence derived strength fr^ the .idea# contained m 
^hat men are bains free, that Im right to ,gcruer^* has Us aright 
the consent of the people, and that the powers of governnmitk bre to 
be exeoflsed for the general good.. , 

Hiis ^ng puts emphasis on ^ 4dea^ Ihot Uie. ■ 
goofftment is derUwd from phe donsenik. of- 
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checks govemmenial tyranny^ But it is ianposalble to hold it as a tme 
^eory regarding the origin of the state. 

It is didicnlt to think of a state of nature as distinguished from 
civil society—^it is' also* unnatural. The theory inches a misconception 
of the nature of liberty, since true liberty could not exist in a so-called 
state of nature. True liberty can exist only in civil society, that is, in 
a state. The theory thus proves to be false both historically and 
logically. The themy has been sometimes criticised as a dangerous 
one because it tends to diminish men’s regard for established authority 
and can be invoked in favour of violent revolutions. 

As Gamer puts it, ’^the titeory was never more than an inved^ion 
of men to bolster up the claims of autocratic rulers to hold l&eir crown 
independently of the will of the pec^le and to govern absolutely.” , 

( 2 ) The tliaery Divine Origin 

This theory states that the state was founded by God. This theory 
is allied to that of the divine right of kings according to which kings 
are the chosen of God and as such they rule by divine right which 
should on no account be questioned. The theory is fully exploded now 
and there is no enlightened 'community on earth which believes in the 
divine origin of the state or in the divine right of kings. 

13) The theory of Force 

fVccording to it, the state is based on force and is maintained by 
force^ It is ihe result of the subjugation of the weak by the strong. 
Civil society had its origin in the stronger getting control over the 
weaker members of the community. According to tliis theory, might 
would be right. 

This theory, though not true, contains some elements of truth. The 
state, no doubt, requires force. But it is not altogether based upon 
brute force. One of the permanent bases of the state is the moral 
support of those over whom it exercises authority. 

Win, not force, is the basts of dto Slate 

o 

The real basis of Ihe modem state is consent. ^Will, not force ^ is 
the basis .of the state*, msmd Green,athe great English political philo* 
sopher. 

With the advance of democracy, civilised governments in modem 
times are based on consent. The rise dictatorship is Genmmy and 
Ibily was a dkmllettge to democracy and a challenge to the principle of < 
govetiitiimt by consent. 
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<4> Th* Orcwnie TTiaory 

Th^ organic theory (or oirganisniic theory as it is sotnttimas oAllsd) 
conceives of the state as a li vmg organism like J>knts g^ ' ai^maU- 
and has been used to 'suj^port tib^ries ranging from extreme indivi¬ 
dualism to socialism. 

Ilf this thectfy the individuals in the state are compared to the 
basic cells of the m-ganic body and lika t^e mrgans of plants and 
animals the ^organs of state perform spedalised functions and axe 
subject to the laws of development and decay. 

The theory is useful in so far as it emphasises tlie mterde{;«ndeuce 
of fb‘e individuals composlsi^ ^e state but the antdogy betwetm indi* 
viduals iif the state and cdds Of the orgasm is s^tperdcial' in" the 
e^reme. Cells do not have a separate physical life li ke individual s 
nor have ,^ey the mdep^den^^wj^j acdvif%r~an<^in^ e^^^ snt^ _ a<^ 
izldividuals can' only hayer'^'TW state grows consciously as the result 
drThe‘'eEf<Mrts “dr ci the„ individuals composing it—^it is not so 

in the case of organic bodt^. 

(5) The Hiatorical or Evolutiowiary Thoory 

*The state is neither a divine institutkm nor a deliberate hamait 
Contrivance, it has come into existence as the result of natnial evolu¬ 
tion.’ 

The Historical or Evolutionary Theory is the most commonly 
accepted theory regarding the origin of the state. The central idea 
of this theory is that the state is a historical growth. The elements 
which helped its^evelopment are mainly three : iU)^R€lh 

gion, and iUi)^oUti6al consciousness. Economic causes have played 
an important part in building and destroying states and empires, 

(i) It was kinship or community o f bloodj suppjosed or real, which 
served as the bond of union among men m anrient society. A^attkorhy 
first appeared in the tribal or family organisation. 

(ii) Religion also played a very important part. Eeligioa has been 
separated from politics only hi comparatively recent times. But m 
the early stagfes of human society and for « long time afterwards it 
governed* the secular life of men. 

(ill) The most ^piportant faster, however, in the development dE 
the state has been political co nsciousnes s, whidi means the consciouy f 
ness pf certain comhum ewi^, e,g,,Mntemal o'rdir ang external 
wWcb~' ci^i" “be* eclnev^ 

states were evolved through common suiferhig and g^ory but/Oovem- 
ments V0^e the governments pf k^gs and nobles.. Bolstiriti: institn-. 
^jfcions grew np'only gradually, iln their rudimentary loni», they could 
scarcely be recc^ised as pettiest Political commiottiaess hecaniie 
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atXKn^, and the other elements played a less and less important part 
tiU at last the state became purely a secular, popular and territorial 
iostitntioa. 

SnuuiiaiT 

Almost hnperceptibly the family broadened into the cUin, the clan 
into the tribe and the tribe into the state. 

The forces hs stateAmUding have been, according to Getteli, (a) Kin¬ 
ship, (b) Religion^ and (c) Need for Order and Protection. 

There are dijEferent theories about the origin of the state : (l)etbe 
Social Contract Theory, (2) the Theory of Divine Origin, (3) ttie Theory 
of Force, <4) the Organic theory and (5) the Historical or Evolutionary 
Theory. 

Of these the last one is generally held to be sound and correct. 

QuestiLoas 

4 

1 . Trace the evolution of the modem stai,c. 

2. What are the forces in state-buildiUg ? 

;3. What is the true theory of the orig in of th e s t a ted 

4. Discuss critically th e so cial contract theory of tlje oiagni.of the 

^te. (C. U. 1939)“ --- 

5. ^^e state is a living organised unity, not a lifeless instrument.** 
Discuss the soundness or otherwise of this view. (C. U. 1940) 

6 . '*The state is the result of brute force.** Discuss the validity of 
this theory of the state. (C. U. 1941) 

7. **The state is neither a divine institution nor a deliberate human 

contriv’ance; it has come into existence as the result of natural 

evolution.** Discuss this statement and indicate the processes 
through which the state has come into existence. (C. U. 1944) 

S. **The state is the result of the subjugation of the weaker by the 

' stronger.** Do you accept this theory of the origin of the State? 

Give reasons for your answer. (C U. 1946) 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STATE 


We have discttssed already the origin, and nature of Imman 
society in general as we have also traced ihe origih and de'^ldp* 
ment of the state. In this chapter we shall ei^as^e the nature 
of 4he state and we shall next proceed to discover the Contents 
which compose the state. In order to do this it is n&oessa r y 
- tp bring out the distinction betweenj state and all'^other sodeties. 

Tlie State and Society* 

Precisely speaking, a society is a group of persons, bound 
together by a devotion to a com mon, obifigfc- We are all familiar 
with various kinds of such societies, e.g., Hteiary societies, ., 

athletic clubs, churches, trade unions. Most of them have got 

• 

particular or limited objects. 

Thm State alw an AMoeiatioit--«miiiU of dbtiaetion 

The state is also a society in so far as it is an association 
of human beings who are bound together by a common object. 
But the state is differerU from all other societies in this, thai^ 
ihe object which the state pursues is ^meral ajnd alt-^hracingy 
and not particular or limited^. tCl3<mgh int^al 
external security we looked upon as the things which it tlw 


* According to I^ski, a societ;^ ia a gronp of persons living together, 
and working together for the satisfaction of their mutual wants. Thje 
chief wants are economic—^men must first have food, clotiiing, idielter— 
they must first live before they begin to live well. There are various 
other wants—^religious, cultural^ domestic—to. be satisfied as well. And 
piat is possible ox|ly in a wciAy. This *association of men for ‘ 
common ^ood shchld have emoraced the entire mankind. But urn" 
vanons ht^orical and geo^aphicil reasons, these ^gmaps. of - 

beings have lived separate from eAh other iSnd have ultinmtely 
national states such as !Ehigiand, France, Gmmany, Russia,thS 
U. 6. A«. Bach of these national'siScieties tU comi^sed d 
•duals aitd associations of meu or- soctoties to aH-^ltiads #f. 

^objects, religions, econdm^, ciltural and pditkalj hi ai^ 

interestoi. All these interests tea^Eig to assoctation i^atiy euhUlilate 
the iomation, of the state. Th^ Siaie in TIseory m4 
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first duty of the state to secure,')the object which the state really 
should pursue is not a limits one, since that object is the 
general welfare of the community. 

Membership of all other associations is a matter of choice 
being voluntary and optioned—Amt membership of the state is 
is not a* matter of choice. Further, the decisions 
association like a church or a cricket club depend 
for their validity*on the willingness of its members to abide by 
litiem. The members cannot be physically coerced to obey. 
The state, on the other hand, can make its members^obey its 

I 

^epmmands or laws by force or coercion. In this powei of 
coercion or compulsion lies the essence of the state. 

While other associations can enlist members from any part 
of the world, the jurisdiction of the state is limited to its own 
territory. 

A further point of distinction is that a person can be a 
member of many associations at one and the same time {e,g., 
simultaneous membership of a club, church, trade union, social 
service league), but no person can be a member of more than 
one state at a time.^ The state demands, which other associations 
do not require, exclusive allegiance to it {that is, you cannot 
owe allegiance to more than one state), and knows no limits 
to Us power and authoiity* 

To sum up, the state is an association of men having for 
its aim the enrichment of our life in all possible ways. The 
general purpose of the slate is the promotion of the common 
good. This veiy wide and comprehensive aim gives it a special 
importance. 

The state is the crowning point of our social edifice. Alt 
other assocations are suborAindte ta the state. Its special nature 
is to be found in thi\ supremacy which it enjoys over others. 

* legally it might be true that there are no limits to the power of 
the state except what it imposes upon itself. But, in fact, mtemationat 
law and world opinion and, within the state, a possible revolt ai public 
opinion do act as limits to the powers of the state. 

f the state exists to promote the good life. (Aristotle). The stale 
Divine Idea as it emsts on earth, said Hegel. 


compulsory, it 

»i jp' i mT i>»r '**' ^ 

of a voluntary 
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Tke nmiwrm and purpoM of. 3tkte 

The state not only makes social life possible but also 
supplements it and enriches it^* 

The State defined 

‘^hen a supreme authority is set up to look after the 
general interests of the community, ther cxmimunity is saM. to be 
poetically organised and the state comes into esristence. We 
\ave se^ already that this process of political organisation has 
been slow and gradual in history. Once establ&hed, the state 
is found to possess certain elements or characteristics, All 
these elements are set forth in the following definition of the 
State by Garner : - 

'^The State, as a concept of political science and constitu¬ 
tional law, is a community of persons more or less numerous, 

f ermanently occupying a definite portion' of territory, indepei^ 
lent, or nearly so, of external control and possessing an 
rganised government to which the great body of inhabitants 
ender habitual obedience/* 

Essential ElonenU of the State 

The.^essential elements of the state which are brougnr onr 
by the above and numerous other defiuitipns are (i) ^opula^ 
tion, ( 2 ) territory, {$^^overnment and ( 4 ) Sovereignty^ 

(i) Population is the first essenticd element of the state. 
There can be no state unless there be a number of persons to 
constitute it. .The state emerges when,a section of mankh^ ^ 


« “The State, Aristotle dliid loeg ago, ia a soverei^ aasociafion; 
embracing and 8^)erseding, for the purposes of hnmaii l^e in so^^, 
all other associations. ^ The justifijatioa of the* State’s claim to 
anthority is that experience showsdlt as mankuid’s only safegnspl Uga^t 
anarchy and that anarchy .involves eclipse of l^edom.. 
and the good life cannot exist withont government**’ , Zhamemrr- 
NationeWy and G^emment. \ 

. Bver since Plato denied tl^ justice was 0ie rule the strtmf|i» 
the jnsthScation of the state has be^ found in its hlg^ aim and 
midhnot an its force. — Laski. - - 
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politicatiy carg&tiised;. There ate no limits to its sise.* Albania 
had a population of about i 3 . lakhs whereas China has more 
titan 45 crores. The population may be divided into citizen$p 
aiiens and subjects. The state will be what the people will 
make it by their ability, character and devotion. 

{2) There Citn be no state unless the people who constitute 
U occupy a definite territory. A nomadic tribe which wanders 
$rom one place to another cannot form a state because there 
cannot be a migratory state. The wandering tribe may have 
its chief and its organisation and may be subject to control 
and discipline yet it does not constitute a state. The tribe iS, 
under such conditions, only a state in the making but the state 
is not made until the tribe ceases to move from place to place 
and settles down permanently on a definite portion of territory. 

States may be of various sizes. One may have an area of 
few square miles, e.g,, Monaco, and another may comprise 
millions of square miles, e,g., Russia with an area of more than 
S million square miles. 

The state must not be judged by mere size, e.g., Japan and 
China. Size and location are important and determine the 
I>olitical, economic and military strength of the state. Size is 
no bar to democratic government. 

(5) Next comes government"^ which is also an essential 
mark of the state., 

*A number of people permanently established on a given 
territory does not necessarily constitute a state.* It is necessary 
that they shotdd be politically, organised since the state is an 

Aiistotle was of opinioh that. tiSere should be a limit to the 
population of a state. Hie number should be, according to him, neither 
too small nmijtoo large. * It tiioutd hb large enough to be self-sufficient 
and small enough to be * well'manhged and well-governed. It is 
impossib^ to fix a limit to the population of a state, tlmui^, in certain 
icto«s, h may be detitaMe to have a limit. 

t^The organisation tir machine]^ .timnigh which the State Ibfhiulates 
isnoiElte toi wiU 'is' touitogl il^ ^^sremmeut*~-^iildughby and Rogers. ^ 
i Bp eamaiaat is a contrivance oi hntoan wisdom to provi<te for hfuman 





<nrgimisati<m idr l&e regulation' of our ’Commoii sfiuirs and the 
promotion of our i:omm^ inter^ts. 

and it 3 i^c^h 

t^ ximcAinery that the au^ority ol -*“ 

•' '(4) LastTy, iiikhre is the element of sovereigniy-^the most 
important mark of the state. The state came mto ex^tenc^ to 
guide and control the actions oflffieh. The state must^ >diere- 
fore, nave supreme, exclusive, unlimited, ulthnate power and 
eomrol over all ^gons and things, groups and asso^abnions 
within ifn own territories. 'Yfiis s^reme authority of the state 
is* known as sovereignty. As Bodin said, the state is ao^^iieigli 
because it gives orders to all and receives orders from none. 

Sovereignty is internal as well as external. The enjoyment 
of this sovereignty is a amdition essential to statehood. 

A people settled on a definite territory with a government 
for itself does not constitute a state. U 

pendentof,,..doreign control. In other words, it must have* 
external sovereignty. Likewise it must be supreme within — 
there must be full internal sovereignty. 

^ This supremacy or supreme authority of the state in all 
affairs, internal as well as external,* is known asjts sovereign 
power and the essence of the state lies in its sovereignty. ‘ 

Legal SoVaraigntjr 

Legal sovereignty means the supreme power in the State, the 
supreme authority in law.-..In Britain, according to law, the saSKKme 
power or authority is vested in the King in Parliament who is, there¬ 
fore, the legal sovereign in Britain. , \ 

* The sovereignty of the state is both internal and ^eterhed,' and 
in law, is absolute. 

^v^t, in practice, _ the state •acts in Jdie exercise of its internal 
soverei^ty, with the Consent id the people and a civilised state sekUnn 
has recourse to forc» or cberdbn; WHl, and not force, is the ba^~tOf 
the modem state. Also it has to a^ widt due reg^dsto 

In external affairs also, it is iSfally free to do dtt}lhing it l«iio8,-W 
Japan did'in/China. ^ /; T/. ■; ' 

Butrin practice, states fupve to met hi accofdanee tnternMhmot 
law arm tnoriilliy to protect civiH^tion rltom afiatt^y arc"' demribkm 
Tlrt X«eagtfee Nati^ \estnbhriied 'theaeT't^act^kas.. 'to 

protect ^tihe weak stat^ from of 

fA disUncUon is ofUn fnodd 'bsipeSn lagal and pidHt^'-aeifere^jg^ 
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PpitHical s0mr^gniy, pa the, other baad, re^re to the pol^kal 
power ot aathority -n^ose will nttiniately pmvails in the state.* 'That 
body poUUcaUy sovereign, the will of. which is ultimately obeyed i>y 
the citrus of the state."^ (Dicey). In Sfitalh though the King in 
Pprliaa;ieht is the legal soveheiga, the electorate is the political sovereign 
' hecaase in the tend the general body of electors or voters can always 
enforce their will ^ on the King and on Parliament. 

Piqaidae IScwwr^guly 

From politicaT sovereignty there is but one step to poj^lar 
sovereignty. We know that the Briii^ electorate is the polmcal 
sovereign in Great Britain but as in Britain the electorate ^practically 
consists of the entire British people, the political sovereignty of 
ultimate''political power is vested in the people. Thus in the last 
analysis the people are sovereign. Ihe doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
that sovereignty resides in the people, was proclaimed by its most 
ardent idhampion, Konsseau* in the 18th century. 

Hit cry was immediately taken up by the two great peoples, the 
French and the American, who, in assertion of the popular rights to 
^^vereign power {popular sovereignty) established two of the greatest 
modem republics after two of the most notable revolutions the world 
has seen. Popular sovereignty is to-day regarded os the very essence 
of our modem states. 'It is the basis and watchword of Detnocracy*. 
(Bryce). 

The idea of the state thus embodies the four elements 
(a) population, (b) territory, (c) organisation or government 
and (d) sovereignty — all four of which have been put by 
Woodrow Wilson in his terse definition of the state. 

state is a people organised for law within a definite 
.territory/j 

Is Jmiia a State?* 

have seen that there are feur indispeimble elegnents of 
tiie s^adi^population^ territcary, government and sov^ieignty. 
In a mtst have, all fou\ 

But. does pd$ses5 all the four component eiem^m e 
l4 We have n population with an equally vast tem- 

aW we have a tiiit we have no independence,' 

no ;sovdreignty, internal or eittamal. ' 
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Britain controls not only India’s forsi^ a&iimi but a large 
patt of her internal affairs. , Foreign control of Indian affairs 
•deprives her of her own sovereignty and so long as India not 
sovereign, India is not a state. 

Are the domiaioiie eteftee? . 

•» 

But are the British Dominions states? Have Canada, 
Aus^alia, the Irish Free State, South Africa aftd New Zealand 
attained statehood? The question is a di&ult and controver¬ 
sial one. Beyond doubt, the Dominions to-day are free from 
Britain’s control in their internal affairs and also, as they- 
claim, in their external affairs. If the Dominions were also 
sovereign, they would, no doubt, be states. 

The legal and international rceognition of their statehood 
would, come only when they would publicly and more .cate¬ 
gorically assume and declare their sovereign power as was done 
by the United States of America after the War of Independence? 
Until they do so^ they are but states in effect jthough not in law^ 
:and their present relations with Britain and amongst themselves 
are those of equal partners in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as defined in the Statute of Westminster, f 


• The Iri^ ^^rec State, in particnlar, is seeking energetie^y, to 
■affirm its so^^eign status by a series of recent measures includu^i]^ the 
■abolition of the oath o| all^;iance to the British Crown, and die f^oval 
of the last vestige of British, control by insisting <m. Irish- neutrali^ in 
the last war. The sovereignity of the Dominions Is hardly challenged 
by any serious studedt of constitnticaud law and history and the day 
niay not be far off when that sovereignty infill be formally recognised 
■and the Dominions pnt on the world's map as Sovereign States. 


t Domiit^ Sta^ 

Dominioh StatuS yk the status ea|oyed by the great self-gosNemk^ 
Dominions of Canada; Ansitsmita; jgonth Africa^ llew Zariniid.,l^dj 
Irish State. In £elatioii:<:io^reat Britain aw 

cofnmunUies w^htn tiss sqaof . In way 

subortJinate me to onaflior Jm:ti^y\aspeet of tlifisirrdosiiastto 
affairs, uniM By a nflisgtonna.lis,Jlte, astS freeiy 

•associated dsymembera,^of-^'>f$fit4sh €:ig^tn<midet0U 

s Tluj^ar^' thus, the fGtmskl: Britaininfextors. 

Tlwh nSochdioii with Great BsItiPniiS and yblontait!^..'^’ , 


t 
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SiMlbt and Govaramant 

tn common parlance the two terms '^State'* and “Govern* 
ment** are often used synonymously. But when we examine 
the nature of the state we find that state and government are 
not identical. A student of political science should distinguish 
between the two very carefully. {^The state is a politically 
organised community whereas the government is the manifesto^ 
iion of that organisation. The. state is the whole of which 
government forms only a part. Government is the agent or the 
machinery through which the state formulates and executes its 

Gamer puts it, “the government is the collective name 
for the agency, magistracy, or organisation, through which the 
will of the State, is formulated, expressed and realised. \The 
government is an essential mark of the State but it is no more 
^the State itself than the brain of an animal is the animal itself 
or a board of directors of a corporation is itself the cojrporation.*'’ 

Poutb of distiiictioa b«twa«i state and goveniin«Bt— 

(i) The state comprises the whole body of the people,, 
whereas the government can include only a section of it. 

The word ‘government* here merely indicates the necessarily 
small body of men who happen to be in control of the machi¬ 
nery of the state and who run the administration. The state* 
on the other hand, embraces within its fold the entire people* 
not merely the few who govern but also the rest who are 
governed.* 


pomintons govern themselves (enact ai:i4 enforce laws, ad- 
lojaiptte/mstice, maintain amfies and navies, cond^'foreign relations) 
from the control of Great Sritain. The King as the only 
hcntd; bond ie^entuhly persoaal.\|li.e king when he acts in relation 
tw enty, of Uh; Domh&ioaa^ gets on.tSe advicae etf the minister of the 
pein|;^oc ooncetned and net on the advice Ida British miaktera. 

pmi^ of state may not he abused; 

14 ecniypaised^ d men who may make Aistidtea 
'jij|ay‘'he^ du|idMi4''-'d^Hgi(naht'4dr';j^^ 'Mtrience 'haa* 
Ijinkin^ powdl and so forth.: The state 


ipgesti 
pS uni 


1 $ unlMUed power hut the power ^ Jhe gevemmeiU is thus UrhMl 
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{2) Governments are short-liv'ed (they may change pr. j^ey 
may die), but the. state is permanent** , 

The state continaes evea though there may be gi^eat'chaus^ 
in the structure and form of the government. ^ 

For instance, a monarchy may be replaced by a rjepiUblic 
(as in France after the Revolution), one royal dynasty may be 
overthrown and another set up (as in the case of Afghanii^n, 
ex-King Amanullah gave place lb the late King Na^ Kiwm), 
withdQt the continuity of the state being bfoken. 

(3) The individual can have rights against the"^government 
but, in law, he has no rights against the state. 

The state is the fountain or the source of aU our rights!' 
It gives certain rights to the individuals as it gives rights to the 
government. If the government encroaches on the rights of 
the individual {e.g,, if it encroaches on his property or 
imprisons him wrongfully), the individual has remedies 
prescribed by law. He can even have his rights enforced against; 
the government. 

But'the individual has no legal rights against the state. For 
the individual to go against the state would be going against 
himself. The right to resist the state is only a moral right, 

(4) The state is largely an abstraction,f the government is 
concerete. 


* The value of the distinction between state and govemmettl: in 
modem times is that when the government proves itself nnwcnt^^y or 
incompetent it can be changed and a new government fortn^ to setve 
the aims of the stcUe better. 

tA State, correctly viewed, is a grottp of individuals regarded as a 
politically organised nnit. In the concrete sense we cd the 

Bnp^lish people or the people of the United Stdtes of America as consti¬ 
tuting a State. 

A: Btate, absolntely' considered, is an. idaa, a concept of the jurist 
or the political philosoi^er, . . " , 

The State is by this as a possessing a 

will, a fictitious peracm wot a true^ving pegson, m tirder to clc^e it 
with rights, to empSprise its.ef^lity ynth other states ^pd 
out clearly the Iqs'al iq^ of a pahtkal and a 

or « goiaerning anthmi^ ai^ St goy^eo body^of 
the state. The concept, of the.state is postbr 
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Wheti stat€ of Great Britain went to War with Germany 
an September, 1939, it was really a 4 ecision of the two govern^ 
xnen^, ;B^itish and Germany, to fight it out—^the decision of the 
governments headed by Hitler and Chamberlain. The state 
itself, in sober realism, never acts. ' It is the government which 
nets. 

. People, Netkm 

It IS necessary now to distinguish the state from the^^eople 
and from the nation. The state is a political concept;- It refers 
primarily to the political unity or organisation of a group of 
persons. But the unity which is implied in such concepts as 
people and nation is deeper. 

us overlook for the present the distinction between 
people and nation^ which, according to modem English usage, 
lies in this: that while the former is wholly a racial or ethnic 
iConc^t, the latter implies ethnic unity plus political organi^- 
tion. ( 

But when we are to distinguish the nation from the statef 
we shall not consider the former’s i>olitical aspect but shall lay 
emphasis on those other and deeper elements which bind 
together a group of persons into a nation. 

tNatkm 

An ideal nation has been defined as ^*a portion of society 
definitely separated from the rest of the world by natural 
geographical boundaries, the inhabitants of which have a com-i" 
mon racial origin, speak the same language, have a common 
civilisation, common *^ustoms and traits of character and^ d 

political terminology, the tefms ^people*''and *nati<m' have no 

usage. 

f Si^l^ind ts a nation and not a state. The Vnfted States is a state 
and a nati&it. So ia 4he lEiritiih Commonwealth.* 

- may not he easy to define eacactly what a state is. It is c«:tatnly 
to defi^ udiat hsiactly a natkas is. But at least it o^ht to be 
fiMie is a difkrence httwm the two.**»>SSmmem>— 

t'A is a naUoniMty whleh has organised itself iv$o a potM&d 

body e^ker independent or desMfig to be independeni.-^^^hryee. 
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common literature and trddiiioni.** Community uf region,, 
formerly regarded as an important element^ is no lotiger empha¬ 
sised in these days of religious freedom and' toleration. 


Nation—'its tests 


As a matter of fact, however, there is hardly a nation "Which 
possesses alt Hhe characteristics mentioned above. Politioal. 
thinkers differ among themselves as to the relative iniportance 
of th^ different factors that go to constitute a nation. One- 
political tjunker holds community of race to *he one of 
the. “most satisfactory tests for determining the existence of a 
nation.” To another, commimity of civilisation is the test of an 
nation, but he regards civilisation not so much as “a result of 
common ethnic origin as an outgrowth of a common historic 
past.” The instances of Russia, Switzerland, Canada and a 
number of other nations show that a community of race and. 
even an identity of language may be absent. Thus it is evident 
that all the factors mentioned above need not be present at the 
same time since no one is indispensable in order to constitute a 
nation. Only some may suffi,ce and instances are not rate in. 
history of a naiion*s coming into existence not through any 
community of race or religion hut through a community of 
economic and political interests. 


A people becomes a nation when it feels that it is a nation^. 

/Nations^ says Spengler, 'are neither linguistic, nor political nor 
biological but spiritual entities*. This national feeling is pro¬ 
moted by the factors mentioned above and, derives strength &om 
a common national pride in one’s country,and in its past glories. 
*What constitutes a nation is not speaking the same tongue or 
belonging to. the same ethnics group, j)ut having accomplish^' 
great things, in common in the. past and the wish to accomplish 
them in the futhre.* (Renanf. This, u^ifyijig hbp& grows 
strong^ as years jroU by driwihg the diff^ent sections 
natipn ^oser to one Another thirough other oomis^ 

Comx^n traditions and cohhuoiL traits of charset are 
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ImUk a MKlisttT 

Js indkt a ft^Honf A. class of western critics woald not recognise 
India as a nation because of her diversities of race, language, religion 
and customs. They overlook the fact that underlying all this diversity 
there is a fundamental unity which gives the key to Indian civilisation 
and Culture. 

India is a nation because Indians feel themselves to be a nation. 
Hiey are bound by tics of common sympathy, imbued with collective 
self-consciousness and inspired by the common ideal of political 
self-determination. This feeling of nationhood is based on a c yimon 
cnltnre and civilisation, the commcm political tradition of an Indian 
Empire extending from the time of the Mahabharata down to the 
present day, the common languages of Sanskrit and Persian in • the 
'^ast and English and Hindi at present and common laws and insti¬ 
tutions established by the Hindn, Muslim and British Empire in succes¬ 
sion. Ko donbt the factors of nationality are not so strong in India 
as they are in certain European nations. That is why we find that the 
national feeling in India is still not fully developed. 

It has already been observed that all the different elements of a 
nation need not be present to constitute it. Only some may suffice. 
Mechanical tests are out of place here. 

The religions difierences, so often emphasised, cannot stand long in 
the way of the welding of the people of India into one great nation. 
This process of welding is, in the case of India, coming mainly through 
■a community of political and economic interests as also of certain m&ral 
ideas. The spiritual principle of nationality is already there uniting 
the I ndian people closer. Her place in the United Nations Organisations 
•also signifies the recognition by world opinion of India’s growing 
natioi^ood. 

Nationality’ 

NationalHy is defined by Mr. Zimmern as a form of ^^cor» 
P>orai$ sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy and dignity 

.telaied to a definite home country.^* 

• c 

Naiioncdity has also been described as a spirituM principle 
iOr sentim^t wlgch binds a people together and which arises out 
*of all or some of the following circumstances, namely common 
'ethfie prigin, common residence, ideniity of language, gammon 
iraditions, common poUtical aspiraiions, common or similar relif 
gious faith and community of moral ideals and material interests^ 
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♦ NiitMp maA ^ 

Formi^ly the two 'natton* aild 'nAiion^^* were 

‘ used synoaytnou^., and ^ey are still us^ by many em^ent 
writers in the same sense. The i^esent tendency,. however, is 
to make a distinction between them. 

A* 'nation* nowadays connotes, besides other things, a 
political unity—^it means a^ body of people distinct fxom all 
others, having its own political entity ; nationality, on the 
other hand, refers to a group of men who are 'united by id^tity 
of OTigin, race, language, or by community of trad^ons, history 
or interests* quite apart from the bond of political unions 
■ Further, while a nation denotes a tangible portion of man^^ 
kind, nationality stands, primarily, for an ahstraot spiriissdl 
principle, the essence of nationhood. 

Thus it will be seen that when a portion of mankind is 
(a) imbued with the spirit of nationality and (b) is also organised 
or capable of being organised in a state, we have a nation. cn 

prtQciplv of mtionalify—pmo notioii, o|io tUAm 

The foundation 01 the modern state is the principte of 
nationalityt— *one nation, one state/ Bach nation should form 
a separate state ; each state should comprise a single nation. 


For some political thinkers who regard nation p^ely aS an ethnic 
concept the distinction between ^nation* and 'nationality* is not an easy 
one to make. For them the distinction becomes ratter a quantitative 
than a qualitative one. As Gamer says, "In general, we may say Ihat 
a nation is a population of the same race and language, iidtabiti^ the 
same territory, and constituting the larger part of iis poputatUm^.J^edtie 
a nationality is usnally one of several distinct ethnic gronps . spattered 
•over. the state and constituting but a comparaiively small part ^ its 
whole population.'* 

Understood in this- sense the Mjahtnttas may be described as a 
nationality. So also the Bengali .may be called < a nationali^ bttt the 
Inditos are a nation. Several nationalities taken together, a.g., the 
English, the .Scotch and the^Welrit; form a natkm, e.g., tjia 
Bri«^ nation. Thee Jew has his own uathmalitj'', but them is no 
Jewish natmn. Scatlwed all over the world, there are British , j^s, 
German Jews, Bushian Jews, J^meAcm Jews; mdttaia Jews, etc. !apbby 
form Other nati^s \nkaskAA they lack*the bond oi poiirical.||^0d[. 

^ t The dxsrincbion between naHonahty and nationalism may 
m this ipanesdon. HariouaHty, as has been obseiv^ ho 

a spitl^tal princ^le or^semimei:^.' It ia.'^s aptribhd mseiwtg 

%3q}ression iitan .aeriva> eadeaaoisr fbr the adueye«ie]i^«~m 
Is calMsKariohahsm. V I ;; •-'■i ‘ 
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ca^ for l^e reorganisatioo of s^es on the basis of 
natic^li^jr is strengthened by the nniversal desire to redress the 
and political injustice done to weaker nationalities 
by powerful states which exploit theim. 

The principle lends support to the revolt of nations held 
in subjection. It stands for the self-determination of nations* 
for which President Wilson plead^ so eloquently. This has 
also been endorsed by President Roosevelt. Without it we can¬ 
not have true 'democracy nor peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the world. 

Tbe mod4Brn iiatio&!<stato—tfa« mono-nAtional ctete 

To-day almost every nation is organised in a state of its own. 

Sometimes natural barriersdntervene and stand in the way of politi¬ 
cal union of a people like the Jews living in different parts the 
world.. To give effect to this principle a large number of small national 
states would have to be created. The presence of too large a number 
of national states will add to the complications of the problem of 
international relations. 

How far salMmaBty is a aatiafactory basis ot modena state? 

2 imm€m objects to the political recognition of nationality on the 
ground that it would base the state not, 'on any universal principle 
such as justice or democracy, or popular consent or on anything moral 
or universally human at all but on something partial, arbitrary and 
accidental.’ It is significant that there is now a world-wide and uneasy 
sense ot discontent with the exclusively and aggressively national 
b^is of the system of modem states. The U. N. O. and the Com- 
muxdst International are different expressions of this feeling which 
would lead one to speculate the possibilities of a world state or a world 
federation. Polynational or composite states, €.g., the tJ. S. S. R. and 
the tr. S. A., have been so successful that the claims of mono-national 
states ere being seriously challenged as they do not furnish an adequate 
pr satisfactoty basis of it modem state. 

^ Summary 

A society is an associatimi txi perstms with common ends or objects. 

“The state is a^ ^ society but* a society with^nn||S!pilted ends and 
is su^e^or to all The others . .Mv^e partif^^ or l^ted objects 

' the right of every to 

siNioss f^ly as-it th/hihs wlu host correspond 

teUh 'Mii WVtscai. ^ ' 
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state is a people organised fonr law within a dedtute territory,** ^ 
The fonr essential max^ or elements of the state are (1) population; 
(2) territory; (3) organisation {government); (4) sovereignty 

The general purpose of the state is to promote the eonunon good 
not merely by its gnarantee of peace and order but by the enrichment 
of our life in all possible ways. 

The state must be distinguished from government. The state is the 
whole of which, the government is a part. 

A nation is a tangible portion of mankind whereas nationality is an 
abstract spiritual principle. 

'VUhen a people is imbued with the spiritual principle^^of natkmality 
and is alsc^ organised or is capable of being organised into a state^ 
we call it a nation. 

‘Modem states are mostly nation-states. The principle *^one nationf 
one s^tate* is difficult to apply in practice. 

Questions 

1 . Distinguirii between ^'Society** and **State** and briefly discuss 
their mutual relations. (U. P. Inter. Board, 1930)' 

2. Define and in general terms explain the purposes of Ihe state. 
(C. U. 1933) 

3. "A state is a people organised for law within a definite territoxy.** 
Explain. (C. U. 1927) 

4. What are the essential characteristics of the state? Point out the 
distinction between State and Government. (C. U. 1930) 

5. What is a nation? Is India a nation? {C. U. 1930) 

6 . Define—state and government. (C. U. 1931) 

7. Distinguish between state and government. (C. U. 1934) 

8 What is meant by tlie State? Explain the distinction between State 
and Government. (C. U. 1937) 

9. What are the elements of nationality? Is nationality a satisfactory 
basis of modem state? (C. U. 1938) 

10 . *'State is the first essential condition of civilised life.** Discuss. 
(N. U. 1936) 

11. How far is India a nation? What are the*chie£ factors that retard 
the development of Indian nationality? (U. P. Board, 1929) 

12. What ia meant by the term Estate* ? J^xplain the distinction be¬ 
tween state, society and government. (Dacca Dniv. 1942) 

13. What is a natimi? Do the Beiflg^Us oonsti^te a nation? PiieCft 
IJniv. 1943) 

14. What do you mean by the term ^tate* ? How does the State dfffier 
from txther types of social orga^i^tion ? (C. y. 1943) 

13 . **The State is not a lifeless mdtrumeht but a Ifvhig btganisnt.** 
Discuss. (C. U. 1949 ) 
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UBERTY ANP AimKWTY 

is L^rty 

Tlie word liberty fS^from lyatin 
liberty m^tis the state x)f freedom, especially opposed to 
restraint, ait^ection or slavery. o 

Generally, liheriy is und erstood to mean abs ence of 
restraint. But lifierty~is not a mere negative conditio^. It 

S iB power^^de^€loipr-arid"srfree choice by the individual of 
*Si WftY.pf liml^J^thotarr outside. A man 

will not necessarily be happy because he knows no restraints— 
in fact, there are cases when these restraints, rules or compul- 
siPas may be necessary to happiness. A person is free to act 
fthy ^tter in which he possesses liberty. Thus if you have 
SbeHy of movement it means that you can freely move about 
ahd ,nobody can put any restraint on your movement. 

But if we look a . little more closely into the matter, it will 
become obvious that though liberty means freedom from 
restraint generally, such freedom cannot he absolute. In fact, 
absolute freedom or want of any restraint Tvill negative the very 
benefits^ of liberty. For instance, if your liberty of movement 
ivere absolute, your neighbour’s liberty of free enjoyment of his 
bouse would be in danger because, in that case, you could, at 
?tny hour of the day or night, enter your neighbour’s house and 
peace. So true liberty must be distinguished from 
condition whu;h know$b no. restraints, Th^ we see 
two kinds of freedom (i) the frlse—when a man 
a free to thi whatevW he likes? (a) the true tme—when a man 

^ j . s * 1 , 

i lree to do what he ^ight to do. The Utter kind d freedom 
while i? a fJ^e Ht^ce. 

is hig*^ssary,. tOvSGci^. 
cminot i^ther without comn^ rules lor the 
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common good. You shall not fe^ ^t your liberty is restricted 
• when you arc not i^rmitted to commit murder. Nor are you 
deprived of your fr€edon 5 „ if the law, having regard to the 
common good, cmnpels you to educate your cliildren. 

Li berty is thus not merely a bsence rgRtral-n^ hut it a 
mo re"^sitive thin ^ Laski* points out that liberty meam 
'^ager maintenance of that atmosphere in which men have the 
•opportunity to be their best selves. Liberty, therefore, constitates 
those’rights and opportunities which men must hfive to attain 
their higlffest^gop^ the state. 


Kind* of Lihmrty 

•{1) Nftteal Liberty 

plural liberty is jEcU-. which- a.. man might enioy in an 
imaginary state of nature when civil societ;^ Tt^ 

may seem that such liberty was unlimited because there was no* 
estate to restrict it. But in reality the liberty in the state of 
nature was no liberty at all because it left men free to do as they 
liked. Such conditions of life would appeal only to the physi¬ 
cally strong. The weak liad no liberty and if they did enjoy 
any, it was on the suiferance of the strong. The best description 
•of such a state is anarchy and in an anarchy there is no true 
freedom. There can be no freedom unless the mind is trained 
to use its freedom. 

(2) Civil Liberty 

The word civil is from Latin civis meaning a member of a 
•state. 

Civil liberty is the liberty^ whicn a man enjoys in a state or 
in civil society and, in the main, consisfs of freedom of conscience 
and belieft freedom of opinioUf freedom of nctio^ and move^nt 
and eQualiiy in the eye of the law. Rdusseau has Said, w1h|^ a 


itJs,m^er 
of liberty is 



'ways demands a lirniiaiton of poMijad 


*ge2r"" 
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by tbe establii^mieitt of political aocieSy iU> tiie im- 
lifted ngrbt to actything which m the state of nature he can. 
t^btaiu: what he gains is civil liberty and the ownership of all 
3ii»t he pt^sesses. The state creates civil liberty with the help 
of laws>^ and establishes^ a rule of law in place of. a itsign of 


A tcfw is a rale of Tonauct which 1 ms the samcUon of the state eaid 
vslhich wUi, if necessary, be enforced by its might. It is a command 
the political snpenor to the political inferior tQ be obeyed.^ the 
'general interests of all. 

The sources of law 

The state is the source of ottr liberty and its laws are the qnly 
^itarantees and defenders of our individnal freedom. 

If Ihere were no laws and no state the liberty of a powerful indi¬ 
vidual or of a class would have meant the slavery of the rest. Even 
today in primitive or 'law’less societies the chief is free to do whatever 
he likes with the life and property of his subjects. The one is free, 
ndiers are slaves. Before the factory laws, the employers were ‘free* 
.and even now in some countries the employers are ‘free’ to make 
women and children wcark 16 hours a day for paltry wages. This frec- 
d6m of the employers means the slavery of the workers. 

Experietice has taught mankind that'in order that every individual, 
atid not the favoured or powerful few, may have liberty, liberty must 
be defined in the form of laws and guaranteed by the state. Law, 
properly conceived, has in view the TCueral welfare of the community 
and is m essential cotidition of Uberiy. 

I^aws are made by men and may, therefore, be imperfect. Some 
laws there may be that benefit particular classes at the expense of 
others and may, therefore, be opposed to the common good. Sndh 
class-legislation is a restneion of true liberty. 

Soctid wel&re depends on real liberty which is secured by laws 
wiselv and generously directed to the welfare of the masses. 

'The true test or measure of liberty lies in the exte-nt to which the 
law of the land helps the citizen to develop all that is good in him.* 

The sources of law are 
(a) legislation, the most important source, 

(by legal decisions and precedents, 

(e) customs aftd u^ges which have the force of law, 

(dO religion, e.g., Hindu I^aw derived from the Shastras and 
. Mi^ammadan X^w deafived from the Quoran. 

Sjgtsity,, and 

{ff'tc^ntific' discussion, 

^The ig»te has a mor^d endr-tiw perf^ion of^ its eitazens. As a 
ti'w^ m^l agent the sdsete laws ax^ to secure endi 

^ ^repeal had HKltliom: the st^te no moxnl li^e is 

‘1^|lie st^ .,hasv to down -the laws 0 '.regulate 
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'Civil libBrt^ means all those tights g^ven by law which 
■protect the individual against private and government inter- 
Jerence, e.g,, the rights of Uberiy of movement, freedom of 
expression. 

Authority 

Is there* any conflict between the liberty of the individual 
and the authority' of the state? Seeing that the authority of the 
state ’implies imposition of restraint and that the liberty of the 
indi^diiai implies absence of restraint, a supeiiScial observo' 
would conclude that there was a real conflict. 

On a closer examination, however, we shall see that Ubertif 
and authority exist side by side and are perfectly compatible. 
They are correlative and not coniradictbry, 

The establishment of the state or of an authority to regulate 
fthe conduct of men does not destroy individual liberty which 
was insecure and uncertain before. On the contrary, it is the 
state which creates true liberty by making it certain and secure 
for all. B y pu tting down anarchy the state secures irt^g^Jibsiiy 
fox all-air the p, xJ>ense oT^ sofFof naiurairffeedom for some. 
The liniits or prohibitions* imposed by the state or laws are 


3iit law and morality differ (a) in their sanction; law is made by 
the state and enibrced by the state bAP mOTallTytahnot be enfoan^. 
The state can puni^ a breach of contract bat it cannot punish falsehood 
as such; (b) int}^ type of action: law deals with outward actions of 
men, morality deals with the enure life of men. The state can |mnish 
an act of tneft but not the spirit of areed or selfishness in man; 
(c) 4*1.^,heir ^efinite-n^x.^ are definite and can be enforced but 

matteis of conscience are not sb^ and mnsf^ therefore, be decided by 
the con^ence. There are acts immoral but not illegal, eg., lying, ft«d 
acts illegU;! but not immoral, e.g., riding a bicycle wUhmp light. 

*Bvery prohibition by the state is not to he justified merely 
because it is made ^^ - 



Governments may' 
claim to be acting 

that Issued shoulti not be based, cm comwmt. 

waiPhmg jhi so nemssary to ihd malhtenance of hberm ds iheiJkneu^ 

,i^rty}t>m resnlt hi'fvote^^^: 

- |m|SM-'fi|reat tf wyblt'ls 

»y . 
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ta restrict arbitrarily tbe freedom individuals.’’’ 
purpose |s to sei^e for all the gr^test measure of free- 
dom< LaWf therefore, is an essentml condition of liberty. 

It is only by action according to law tha^an individual can 
^|oy his own liberty without being interfered with and without 
^croaching upon the liberty of another. Law is, thus, also the 
}toisl guardian of liberty. 

who, argue that individual liberty is incompatible 
’'^th the authority of the state argue from a wrong assumption 
o| a conflict between the state and the individual. They should 
not forget that individual liberty is not incompatible with the 
flUthority of the state. I<iberty is not meant to confer on the 
individual the power fb do as he likes. That would usher in a 
regime of anarchy ai|d not of liberty. The state legislates in 
order that a citizen may have no difficulty in acting as he should 
for his own good and for the sake of his community. The more 
•perfect the state becomes, the more perfectly is the liberty of the 
individual wedded to the authority of the state. In the ideal 
State, the laws are perfect and the liberty-loving citizens have no- 
grievances. In such a state all conflict is eliminated and the 
individual is able to identify his own ideals with those of the* 
state. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the authority of 


the state, far from implying a negation of liberty, leads to a 
ihoill realization of liberty. There can, therefore, be no conflict 
between the liberty of the individual and the source of that 
liberty, namely, the authority of a well-ordered state. Indeed 
liberty is at the root of all progress, both of individuals and of 
the .abate.- 


Libcrtg. 

libCTty gives the mass of the people not, merely a 
of freedom bdt a sflare in authority. 

* ' jg ' *' **7 * *' '' 1 ' t ' ■ ' f . 

i$; po^ible to coita&ive of a state, ao badly organised and its 

dit^t a condhkm of compiet^flanareby 
he'pan^l^able to ft; bat; in ^neral, it may ^id thid almost, 


.psis^i^able to ft; bat; in general, it may ^id thid almost, 
catr^ of; isolitical ctMtol is ; flian no dimtrol 

problem ^of ■ 
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Political liberty is said to exist where the people or a 
■ majority of them have the right to take part in the government 
of the country. In other words, political liberty exists among 
self-governing pegples or in democratic states. It comprises the 
right to vote and the right to hold public offices. A people may 
enjoy a good* deal of civil liberty without enjoying any political 
liberty. In India, we have very little of political liberty, but 
we enjoy civil liberty to some extent. 

*As I^aski says, political liberty means the power to be active 
in affaii^of state. 

‘ For political liberty to be real, two conditions are essential, 
e.g., (i) mass education and. ( 2 ) honest and free press (I<a^ki)^' 

(4) Economic Liberty 

...—4* 

Another sphere in which liberty is demanded and its im¬ 
portance increasingly recognised is the economic sphere. In 
fact without economic liberty there can be no political nor true 
civil liberty. 

Economic liberty means security of one's daily bread and 
reasonable opportunities for earning it. The individual must 
be made free from the constant fear of unemployment and 
insufficiency and must be safeguarded against the wants of the 
niorrow\ 

Freedom cannot be real when every moment for anything 
I do W’hich may be displeasing to my employer I may be 
threatened with the loss of my livelihood. My liberty is not real 
in the absence of my economic freedom. Can there be liberty 
w'here the rights of some depend on the pleasure of others V 

Modem states, therefore, are trying to secure economic 
liberty or economic freedom for thQ individual. 

Economic lijberty^consists^in the individual’s right to work 
and to a minimum wage, the right to lei6ure*by the regulation 
of hours of work in delds, factories and mines, the right lom 
union^ and the right to provision against old iftge, sieknM, 

’ unempk>ynient, accidents and also materxi^il'y 

The Congress Deckraticti of Fundamenittl IH^ls for 
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Indiaas contains provisions for securing economic freedom for 
the Indian masses. > 

(5) National Liberty 

The term liberty is applied to nations well as to indi¬ 
viduals. A nation or people is said to be free when it has fs 
government of its own choice and when it is not subject tc 
any foreign control. 

National liberty exists where the state is a national .s^aie, 
that is, where the community is independent and sovereign. 
The individual can have little liberty, civil, political or economic 
unl ess there is national liberty. 

BpKktection of Liberty—Safeguard* in a modem democratic state 

“^very one knows the danger to freedom which exists in arty 
Community where there is special privilege.’ John Stuart Mill pointed 
out that normally and naturally liberty was conceived as a protection 
against the tyranny of the political rulers. Political power, when 
ymcontrolled, is always the natural enemy of freedom. 

We have seen that liberty is not opposed to the authority of the 
state. On the contrary, liberty is, in a sense, created by the state and 
maintained by its authority. But the authority of the state is exercised 
through human agency and so it is liable to abuse. 

It is therefore necessary that men should know what their rights 
are and shall always be vigilant so that there may not be any infringe^ 
ment of their rights even by the government.* In those states where 
there is a written constitution as in the United States of America or 
in the German Republic, the constitution contains what is called a 
declaration of rights. In countries where there is no written constitu¬ 
tion, as in England, the fundamental rights are recognised in different 
parliamentary enactments as well as in the opinions and judgments 
of great judges which have the sanctity of law. Universal adult suffrage, 
elections to all public offices, short terms of office are all useful safe¬ 
guards of liberty. There are also the direct democratic checks in 
Referendum, Initiative and Recall. c 

It should, however, be remembered tdiat liberty is best protected 
not by putting dov^ thtf rights in A constitution brft by the vigilance 
of a people, jealous of their^ rights, unwilling to submit to any illegal 
iat^erence and ready even to die for the vindication of those rights. 

* The great question is to discover, not what governments prescribe 
tffit what they ought to prescribe; for no prescription ts valid against 
the conscience of mankind.—Acton, History of Freedom. 
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Freedom of the press and the existence of honest public opinion 
are essential. 

The price of liberty is eternal vigilance and the secret of liberty 
is courage. 

As H. W. Nevinson puts it:—"For freedom .... is a thing that 
we have to conquer afresh for ourselves everday like love .... The 
battle of freedom^is never do^e and tjie field never quiet.” 

summary^ 


Liberty means freedom from restraint generally.* But this freedom 
caniiR)f be absolute. Liberty may be (a) natural, (b) civil, (c) political, 
(d) economic and (e) -natiofial. In civil society, liberty is conditioned 
by. law and is known as civil liberty. 

Men have different tastes and inclinations. If each one was allowed* 
to follow his own whim even if he injured others, there would be chaos 
and disorder. Hence the need of laws or of some controlling authority 
which would prevent one from interfering with the liberty of others. 
Law or authority, in the democratic state, does not restrict liberty but 
seeks to enlarge it. In a democratic state there should be little or no 
conflict between liberty and authority. * 

Liberty is best protected by the vigilance of the peojile. The price 
of [werly''Tr‘TtWncd~VKgUan^^^arid^TTie~'seo^r^ coivrageT"*^ 

1. Explain the term liberty. Is it consistent with authority? (C. U. 
1926) 

2. Distinguish between ‘civil liberty’ and ‘political liberty’. Discuss 
their relative importance in the life of a citizen. (N. U. 1936) 

3. Explain fully the idea contained in the following 

"The recognition of political authority is the indispensable con¬ 
dition of libertj-.” (C. U. 1929) 

5. "Law is the condition of liberty.” Amplify. (C. U. 1932) 

6. Define—Law. (C. U. 1931) 

7. Write a short note on political and civil liberty. (C. U. 1932) 

'8. Explain the relationship between law an<i liberty. (C. U. 1932) 
1933; N. U. 1938) 

9. Examine the statement : Law is the condition of Jilierty. 

10. In what sense is liberty a creation of the lajv (C. IJ. 1935) 

11. Can liberty exist without law? (C. U* 1937) ^ 

12. ‘The true test of liberty lies in, the extent to which the law of the 
land^helps the citizen to develop all that is good in him.* Discuss. 
Examine the relation between law and liberty. (C. U. 1939) 

13 What are the safeguards of liberty in a niodem democratic state? 
1C. U. 1944) 
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LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 

In the previous chapter we have seen that the state lays 
down laws or rusles of conduct defining and guaranteeing liberty 
for all. As liberty stands for a good life for all, it ift^Ues 
equality. But equality is not the same thing as liberty. Under 
,a despotism all men arc equally slaves, there may be equality 
but no liberty.* 

There can be no true equality Axithout liberty as there can 
be no true liberty without equality. The idea of equality is 
the idea of levelling. Equality so regarded is inescapably con¬ 
nected with freedom. 

Liberty and Equality 

(If the three famous slogans of democracy. Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, we have already analysed the nature of liberty.. 
Let us now examine the relation betxveen liberty and equality. 

The principle of liberty is that each individual shall have 
the fullest possible opportunity for his own development. Place 
all persons on a footing of equality and leave them free to make 
the best use of their abilities and opportunities. After a time 
you would find them different—some are great, most are not, 
the opportunities were equal but the abilities were not. These 
differences are natural* because no tw-o men are quite alike. 
We differ not _Qnly in our abiliti^ but also in our 

of liberty and 
4ore, often cp Mr 

___ _ , _ _ guLsa uaUt^ 

.really consists in reciprocity or, as Anstotle said, in irien^ship^ 

Lord A£tdajk.i£a]iioti« dictum ; ‘the passion for equality makes vain- 
the hope o£*^eedom.’ 


temperafnents. In this particular case in spite 
^iginal equality*w^'fiave~inequdlity\ It is,^iBrt 
liberty and equality are incompahhl 
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The principle of fraternity thus harmonises with the principles 
of liberty and equality. 

Equality does not mean identity of treatment but it^means,. 
that there shall be no barriers against any one In society . 

Frequently 'we start with the wrong idea that the inequality 
we see and endure in our society is natural,—in truth most of it 
is unnatural and artificial. Most of the rich j’^ou see are rick, 
and some of the poor you find are poor not Jjecause of their 
differences in abilities—the differences are due largely to differ¬ 
ences in their opportunities. 

“^he rich man*s son not only inherits property but also 
opportunity—success in life is easy for him since the doors are- 
all open to him. The poor man’s son, on the other hand, has 
not only to find poverty but also social prejudice against him— 
the doors are barred against him. Success in life has to be won 
by him against opposition—there is no freedom for him. 

Equality thus does not mean that all should be moulded^ 
after the same pattern. Equality means equal treatment by the 
state in the matter of civil and political rightsy but, ab^e aJJ, 
it means equal opportunities for every one in society. Thus,, 
considered, liberty and equality arc complementary—the- 
absence of the one we cannot have the other. 

Forms of Equality 

Viscount Bryce in his Modern Democracies mentions four 
kinds of equality. These are (i) civil equality, (2) political 
equality, (3) social equalit}’’, and (4) natural equality. To these- 
must be added (5) economic equality. 

(1) Civil Equality ^ 

Civil equality consists in ihe possession by all citizens of the 
same civil rights and liberties. ,Under civil equality each private 

* Equality implies fundamentally certain levelling processes. 
Equality, therefore, means, first of all, the absence of special privilege. 
EqualiU ’ means, in the second place, that adequate opportunities-are 
given to all.— Laski. 

t The constitution of Germaiij (1919), says, “All Genstaiis are 
equal before the law/—Article 109 
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individual is equally protected against the interference of other 
private individuals and of the government. In India the removal 
of untouchability and other civil disabilities will lead to civil 
equality. 

(2) Political Equality 

Under political equality, all citizens have the same rights 
and an equal vdice in government and are equally eligible for 
ali public offices. Complete political equality requires 5 dult 
suffrage. 

Political equality is never real unless it is accompanied by 
economic equality. 

(3) Social Equality 

Social equality means that race, colour, rank, class, or caste 
must not be entitled to special privileges. The denial of social 
or political equality on grounds of race or cloour will not win 
peace in a w'ar-weary world. Social equality is very difficult to 
attain and exists nowhere in the world except probably in Soviet 
Russia. The division of society into classes, c.g., the nobility, 
the well-to-do, the middle class and the working class, is a great 
barrier to social equality. Social equality cannot be established 
all on a sudden by law ; it must take place largely through 
•changes in public opinion, customs and institutions. In India 
social equality is hampered not only by class divisions but also 
by caste distinctions. 

(4) Natural Equality' 

All men are said to be born^qual, -This equality is natural 
equality. ^Jatufal equqjity is % crude notioh. Though each 
baby is outwardly equal to every other baby, yet as the infants 
grow, innate but previously undiscoverable differences^ are re¬ 
galed. Natural inequalities may have to be endured by society 
but not this artificial and man-wade inequality. 
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(5) Economic Equality 

The aim of economic equality is to make all individuals, 
equal in respect of wealth and income. This is the socialist idea. 

L^ski defines economic equality in a limited sense as con¬ 
sisting in equal opportunities for every one to develop his natural 
faculties and* powers. Bryce considers that economic equalit3r 
should not be an ideal of democracy which is only a form of 
gov^nment and should not disturb the foundations of social and 
economic^order. Nevertheless it should be the aim *of democracy 
to. reduce great inequalities in wealth. There is one state> 
Russia, which has completely swept away private property and* 
is based entirely on economic equality. The concentration of 
property in the hands of a few is fatal to the purposes of the 
state and the socialist is right in his insistence that either the 
state must dominate property or property will dominate the state. 
It is yet too early to say how far modern governments ar^i 
prepared to follow Russia’s example, but all modem states are 
trying to mitigate existing inequalities. 

Liberty and equality underlie the ideal and practice of 
modern citizenship. 

‘The acute mind of Aristotle saw long ago that the craving 
for equality is one of the most profound roots of revolution.* 

Summary 

Liberty and equality are complementary, in the absence of the one 
we cannot have the other. 

There are various kinds of equality—(a) civil equality, (b) political' 
equality, (c) social equality, (d) natural equality, and (e) economic 
equality. 


Question* 

> 

1. What is the relation between liberty ana equality? 
2 What are the different forms of equality? 



CHAPTER VII 


CITIZENSHIP 

Civics has been defined as the study of man as a citizen. 

Citizenship is, therefore, the most important part of the 
•study of Civics. 

Deliiiitioii 

A citizen is a member of a political community. 

The Citizen as a Member of the State 

A citizen is a member of the state and as such he has a 
share in the common good which is realised through the state. 
He also shares the responsibility of maintaining the state and 
for that purpose he has to render certain services. 

Says Vattel, “Citizens are the members of the civil society, 
bound to this society by certain duties, subject to its authority, 
and equal participators in its advantages." 

Citizenship classified 

Though all citizens enjoy all the civil rights, citizenship 
VA-ould not necessarily include the enjoyment of all the political 
rights. On the other hand, there are instances in modern times 
of non-citizens enjoying the political privilege of voting, as in 
some of the American States. 

Thus citizens max be divided into two classes, the one 
enjoying the political as well as the civil rights and the other 
enjoying the civil rights but not %11 the political rights. The 
distinction in some epuntries has led to the use of two different 
words to denot<f the two classes of citizens. In France, for 
instance, only those who enjoy full political rights, are called 
citizens, (citoyen) while all persons who owe allegifince to 
Hie state and are under its protection are called nationali 
(nationaux). Where all members of the community do not 
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stand on the same political footing, the tendency is to reserve 
. the use of the word ‘citizen* for those who enjoy the greater 
political rights. 

Natiirml citizens and natturalised eitisens 

Another classification of citizens is to be found in the legal 
distinction between natural citizens and naturalised citizens. 

Citizens by birth are natural citizens while foreigners who 

are adopted as citizens are naturalised citizens.* (See pp. 4S-50, 

• * 

The Acquisition of Citizenship). 

Naturalised citizens in some states have a status inferior to 
that enjoyed by natural-born citizens. For instance, all th«- 
political rights which are enjoyed by natural-bom citizens may 
not be enjoyed by the naturalised citizens. Also, in some states, 
naturalised citizens are like the natural-born citizens eligible for 
.all public offices. 

Ordinarily, the termi 'citizen' 'leould apply to all who are-m 
not aliens. So the usual way of explaining the status of citizens 
has been to distinguish it from that of the aliens. 

Aliens " 

Aliens are persons who are, mere residents within the stale 
■but who owe allegiance to some other state. An alien is not a 
member of the state in the truest sense of the term, and, as such, 
is not allowed to share in the highest political riglits, although 
civil rights are not denied him. As a resident, he is subject to 
the laws of the land. He is, therefore, bound to pay rates and 
taxes and except in the case of certain privileged persons {e.g., 
the members of foreign embassies), all ajliens are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the civil and criminal courts of the country in 
which they" reside. The disabilitias, which w’ere formerly 
suffered by an alien, are being gradually removed. 

There were various limitations to the pmprietary* rights of aliens in 
England before 1879. But the British Naturalisation Act of that year 
laid do^ “that real and personal property of every description may 
taken, acquired and disposed of by an alien in the same manner 
in all respects as by a natural-bom British subject.” An exception, 
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however, is still made in respect of British ships which cannot be 
owned by an alien. The tendency everywhere is to equalise the status 
of alien with that of the citizen so far as civil rights are concerned. 

Differences are, however, still maintained as regards political rights. 

/ 

’Citixens and Aliens 

The distinction between the status of a citizen and that of an alien 
may be briefly stated as follows :— 

(1) A citizen is a member of the body politic in a real sense while 
an alien is a miire resident. 

(2) A citizen owes allegiance to the state while an alien, tlii^iugh 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the state in whose 
territory he resides and liable to pay rates and taxes, owes his allegiai^ce 
to fUnother state. 

(3) As regards civil rights, .an alien and a citizen are, in most 
of the modern states, on the same level though an alien is sometimes 
iwecluded from the enjoyment of certain proprietary rights. 

(4) While a citizen enjoys all the political rights, an alien may 
enjoy some of them, if any at all. 

i 

THE ACQUISITION OF CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship is acquired by (1) bitth, or (2) natwalisatiou. 

Birth 

There are different rules in different countries which regulate the 
acquisition of citizenship by birth. Broadly speaking, there are two 
principles which are followed. 

One is : that children acquire the citizenship of their parents (jus 
sanguinis) ^ and the other is : that they should owe allegiance to the 
state within whose territory they ore born (jure soli). In some states 
the fomer principle is accepted and in some, the latter. 

In others, something like a mixed principle is adopted. For 
instance, in Great Britain and in the United States of America, both 
the principles act together. Persons, ]porn in British territory, though 
of alien parents, will be British citizens (jure soli), and again, persons 
bom of British parents but outside British territories, will acquire 
British citizenship l^y birth fjus sanguinis). A British ship is considered 
to be a part of the British Isles, so a person born on board a British 
sWp in whatever part of the globe will be a natural-born^ British 
, subject. In the absence of any uniform principle being followed 
everywhere, instances of dcmble citizenship are not rare. 
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Naturalisation 

Naturalisation signifies the act of formally adopting a foreigner 
into the political body of the nation and of clothing him with the 
privileges of a native/' A man is naturalised on hi's fulfilment of 
certain «conditions. These conditions vary from one state to another. 
For instance, in the United States of America, only white persons 
and persons of African descent could be naturalised. There is also a bar 
against alien enemies, polygamists and disbelievers in organised govern¬ 
ment. There is a condition of residence in almost*all che countries 
though* the period of residence may vary. 

According to British laws, an alien, before he can be naturalised, 
must reside in British territory for a period of five years or must be 
in the service of the Crown for that period. Good moral character' 
and knowledge of the English language are also pre-requisite conditions. 

Except for a few privileges which are enjoyed only by natural-bom 
subjects, there is no distinction between a natural-bom and naturalised 
subject as regards rights and privileges. In the United States of 
America the offices of the President and Vice-Presidents can be held 
only by natural-born citizens. 

Naturalisation which we have discussed above, is naturalisation 
proper by whicli citizenship is granted by a state on the application of 
an alien and on the latter’s fulfilling the prescribed conditions. 

Oliier modes of naturalisation 

Naturalisation may also be effected by any of the following methods ; 

(1) Marriage —A marriage effects a change in the citizenship of the 
wife who follows the citizenship of her husband. Thus an English 
woman marrying a German will become a German citizen. 

(2) LegitimatTon —^An illegitimate child of a citizen father and an 
alien mother when legitimatised by subsequent marriage, acquires the 
same citizenship as the father's. 

(3) Purchase of land —^In some states, as in Mexico, acquisition of 
land confers citizenship on the purchaser. 

(4) State service —^In some states aliens are naturalised oiv^their 
being appointed servants of the, sliate. 

(5) Long residence —^A person is naturalised in some states, as in 
Brazil, by long residence. 

LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship may be lost by: (1) marriage, (2) foreign service, 
(3) desertion, (4) long absence, (5) conviction of serious crimes, and 

(6) naturalisation in another country. 
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(1) In many states a woman citizen marrying a foreigner loses her 
citizenship in her own country and acquires the citizenship of her 
husband’s country by marriage. 

(2) According to the law of some states a citizen will forfeit his 
citizenship if he accepts service under a foreign government. 

(3) Desertion from the army or navy may cause forfeiture o^ citizen¬ 
ship under the laws of some states. 

(4) I/ong absence 'from the home country is sufficient under the law 
of many states tp exclude one from the fold of citizens. 

(5) Citizenship may be lost by a man who is convicted of h^nous 
crimes. 

(6) But citizenship is most commonly lost by the citizen’s leaving 
his original home country and his naturalisation in another. Formerly, 
states were slow to recognise the right of a citizen to renounce his 
allegiance without the permission of his government. But the present 
tendency is towards such recognition, though in some countries the 
citizen is still denied the right of transferring his allegiance without 
the permission of the state to which he belongs by birtli. 

Summary 

A citizen is a member of a political community. An alien is a 
mere resident who owes allegiance to some other state. The alien, 
therefore, is deprived of certain rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by the citizen. 

Citizenship is acquired by (1) birth or by (2) naturalisation. As 
:itizenship may be acquired so it may be lost in various ways. 

Questions 

1. What are the characteristics of a citizen ? Distinguish a citizen 
from an alien. (C. II. 1930) 

2. Distinguish between a natural citizen and a naturalised citizen. 
(C. U. 1931; C. U. 19133: N. U. 1937) 

3. Describe the various methods f()f the acquisition of citizenship. 
(C. U. 1938) 

4. What do you understand by ^jtizensliip ? What are the different 
ways by which citizenship can be acquired? |N. U. 1937; 1939) 

5. What do you understand by the term citizen ? Enumerate and 
explain some of the civil and political rights which a^i Indian 
enjoys. (Dacca TJniv. 1942) 

6. Discuss carefully how far, if at all, you yourself are a citizen. 
(Dacca Univ. 1943) 
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Right 

#A right has been defined as a power which has received 
social recognition. Rights are claims reco-gnised hy the state. 
Rut this is an inadequate theory of rights. Not many years ago 
slavery \^'as legal, slave owners had the right to hold slaves 
captive against their will. The law supported the claim of the 
slave owner and the state recognised it. But the claim should 
not have been recognised as a right. The American Civil War 
brought about the necessary revolution in the ideas of men and 
slavery was declared illegal. 

What then are right*? 

Rights arc those conditions* and guarantees which the state 

f 

.should provide to every citizen in order that he may attain his 
.best self in society. 

The citizen has to seek ‘the good life’ not only for his own 
sake but also for the community. If he has to live up to his 
ideals, he needs certain conditions. He can justly claim them, 
he has a right to them for the fulfilment of the common good. 

I^cal and Moral Duty 

A right is moral if it is based on the moral law, or on the 
moral nature of man. It rests on the support of the moral 
opinion of the community. 

* .4s Laski says, rights, in fact, are those conditions of social life 
without which no man can seek to be himself at his best. 

The^ conditions of the good life for all citizens may not e^dst in 
all states and a revolution may be necessary to wring tteir recognition 
from the existing legal order. In every state there are eertain rights 
which have been recognised and certain other rights which demand 
recognition. 
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A right is legal if it is supported by the state, i.e., enforced 
or protected by the state. 

“A legal right is a capacity, residing in one man, of con¬ 
trolling, with the assent and assistance of the state, the actions 
of others.** 

Legal Righta: civil and political 

Rights which relate to the protection and enjo\unent of life 
and property and are essential to civilised existence are known 
as Civil Rights. 

Political Rights, on the other hand, are those by which a 
person is entitled as a citizen to take part in the government of 
his countr}^, e.g., the right of vote, or the right to hold public 
offices. 

Civil and political rights often merge into one another. For 
example, the liberty of thought and si>eech and the freedom of 
association are both civil and political rights. 

The possession of rights does not mean the possession of 
claims that are empt}'' of all duties. 

V 

Duty 

A duty is an obligation. A man is said to have a duty in 
any matter when he is under an obligation to do or not to do 
something. 

Legal and Moral Duty 

As in the case of rights, duties may be moral or legal. 

When a duty is enjoined merely by our moral sense, the 
duty is moral. * 

But where a duty is^prescribgd by the laws of the state, it 
is a legal duty. 

The moral*opinion* or tne community demands of us the 
performance of certain duties to the i>oor, to the sick and to 
the snaring. To induce us to perform these duties,®there is 
no pressure other than that of the good opinion of the coni- 
iaiiuxty.. These are moral duties. 
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But legal duties are of an entirely different kind. They 
.ha\^e to be done under the compulsion of law. They are enforced 
bj" the state. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 

In a modern state it is the right of the people to make the 
state act for their benefit as it is the duty of the people to serve 
the ends of the state by loyalty and allegiance* to it. 

Slodern states are mostly democratic states though* in a few 

striking cases we have dictatorships in place of democracy. 

• 

Correlation of Rights and Duties : Ric^ts fnMUlY diitisi*~ 

Rights and duties are correlative. Rights invalve obligations, I 
have rights so that I may make my contribution to the social good. I 
have no right to act unsocially. 1 have, therefore, no right to do as I 
like. 

When the state gives me rights, I have also at the same time to* 
take upon myself my duties to the state. For instance, to protect me 
against others' attacks implies that I myself shall not attack others. 
When the state gives me education, I have the duty so to use my 
knowledge that it adds to the social good. He, who will not perfortn 
his duties, cannot enjoy rights any more than he, who will not work, 
can enjoy bread. Our rights are always conditioned by duties and have 
for their aim the promotion of common good. My duty to the state is, 
above all, my duty to the ideal which the state must serve. 

(1) My right implies your duly. 

My right to move about freely implies a duty resting on you not to 
interfere with my free movement. 

(2) My right implies my duty to admit a similar right as being 
yours—^the conditions I need, you need them as well. 

(3) Siftce the state guarantees and maintains my rights as also the 
rights of all others, each of ns has a dutj^ to support the state whose 
protection we seek. As each person, A, B, C, D, etc,, claims rights 
from the state, so each of them has iiis own convspoi^ding duties to the 
state. 

(4) Rights as claims which are. or ought to be, enforceable at law, 
derive ifteir validity from their relations to the ethical ends of man. 
They are the means of making the best of my life ; it is on that ground 
they are claimed, recognised and exercised. Hence I have a duty to 
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use them towards making the best of my life. I claim freedom of 
speech because such freedom is a necessary condition of the good life. 
I must use that freedom for the good life. 

What tliese rights and duties of the citizen are we are going to 
discuss presently. 

Righto of the Citizen in the Modem Democratic State 

Rights are given to individuals because they cannot be their 
best selves without them, and also because ultimately the 
welfare of the community depends on individuals, free, li^ppy 
and contented. , 

With the growth of civil and political liberty, the list of the 
“rights of citizenship is becoming more and more extensive, 
though the rights are not yet exactly the same in every country,, 
nor are the facilities for their enjoyment the same everywhere. 

In an imperfect state comparatively few rights gain re- 
cognition ; in a more perfect state more rights are secured and 
'guaranteed by the state. 

Fundamental Rights—^The Bill of Rights* 

Most modern coiistitution.s contain what is called a “bili of rights,”' 
—a mechanism for the safeguarding of freedom. The ‘Bill of Rights’' 
is a solemn declaration of the fundamental rights of the citizen. These 
rights are called fundamental because they are regarded as essential for 
freedom—essential for the realisation of the highest good of the citizens 
and therefore as specially sacred. 

Some of these rights are civil, others are i)oUtical and economic. 
They are generalh* enshrined in the constitution of tlie state in order to- 
give them special force and sanctity and to the citizens the security 
of freedom. These rights cannot, constitutionally, be invaded either by 
the executive or by the legislature, and are, therefore, secure. These 
rights differ in different countries but the most important of -them are 
common to all. These are freedom of person, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of association and movement, freedom of con¬ 
science and ^equality hejore the iaiq,, 

• Any Bill of Rights, or any right by itself, is just as sta-ong, as the 
people’s will to freedom. Constitutional safeguards alone will nqf, prevent 
^e invasion of liberty. Eternal vigilance on the part of the people can 
only protect liberty. That is why it becomes necessary in every age ti> 
restate the case for freedom, if it is to be maintained.— 
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Besides the fundamental rights, the citizen also enjoys 
certain other rights. None of these rights, however, can be 
•absolute—none can be allowed to work against the common 
good. All rights are relative, that is, limited by the rights of 
others and by considerations of social good. The following, 
however, may be mentioned, broadly, as the rights, civil and 
political, of the citizen in a democratic state. 

Civil Rights 

The ri^ht to life 

The fight to life implies freedom of person and is ver\' 

compreliensive. It implies not only protection of life and limb ^ 

• 

but also an entire absence of physical coercion or restraint in 
any form. A fitizen has also the right to be protected from 
foreign aggression. It thus includes both external and internal 
security. 

The right to life carries with it the right to use force iii 
self-defence. It also implies the right to bear arms in accordance 
with the law. 

2. The right to property 

The right to pro]>erty secures to everyone the free use and 
enjoyment of his property. ‘An Englishman’s home is his 
castle.’ It cannot be invadod or entered into without a legal 
permit or warrant. 

It is the chief strength of private capitalism and of the 
institution of property. The rights of property, however, must 
not be allowed against the common good. Socialists are for the 
abolition of the right of private property. 

We have already said that rights are the "correlatives of duties. I 
have the right to property if whaj^ I have is necessary or important for 
the duty I perform. I have no right to property which is not earned 
by my own labour or which is agaiiy>t the social^ good or which is not 
necessary to my function in society.— Laski. i 

3. Freedom of belief and conscience 

This includes the citizen’s liberty of thought and worship. 
No hindrance to the enjoyment of this right is tolerated in 
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free countries. The most important aspect of this freedom is 
the freedom of the mind. The suppression of this liberty in 
Germany, e.g., the persecution of the Jews, was a menace to the 
civil liberty of the German people. 


4. Freedom of movement 

The citizen has also the right to be free in his movements 
which cannot bo restricted by an arbitrary exercise of power. 

In England if a man is wrongfully arrested, he can claim difmages 
for illegal detention. If an Englishman is imprisoned without trial, he 
can apply to the courts for a writ of habeas corpus under the Habeas 
^Corpus Act for the production of his body in the court, so that the 
causes of his arrest and ^imprisonment may be ascertained and he may 
be tried in a court according to law. It enables h^ii to secure his 
freedom. Not so in India. In India, specially in Bengal, large numbers 
of people have been arrested and imprisoned without trial. 

5. Freedom of contract* 

t 

Citizens have the right to enter into contracts which will 
be binding on the parties thereto., Tn any industrial society, 
liberty of contract begins, as Mr, Justice Holmes has insisted, 
where equality of bargaining power begins.* 

6. Freedom of trade, industry and other occupations 

Citizens have generally the right to take up any trade, 
industry or any other occupation they like. But they can be 
prevented from pursuing a trade which goes against the welfare 
of the community. The state is, therefore, justified in suppress¬ 
ing, for instance, the liquor trade or the trade in opium. 


♦ It should, however, be noted that this freedom, like the others, 
cannot be absolute and is not allowed in cases where it is not consistent 
with public good. »A contract, for instance; by which a man becomes a 
slave of another, would be vbid. The abolition of slavery and indentured 
labour, recent factory laws (laws for the welfare of workmen, e.g., laws 
prescribing hours and conditions of work) indicate how far freedom of 
contract is limited in modern society. The socialists urge the restriction 
ibf the rights of property and contract in order to equalise wealth^ 
income, and economic opportunities. 
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7. Freedom of expreseion of opinion—^freedom of speech and 
freedom of the preee.* ^ 

The world has paid the price for the suppression of truth. 

Freedom of speech is a very valuable right. In all free 
countries citizens have the right to speak out honestly whatever 
views they may hold, provided it is not blasphemous, seditious, 
obscene or defamatory. 

Freedom of the press is included in this right of free ex¬ 
pression of opinion and is merely the right to publish in print 
what a man can lawfully speak. Citizens can criticise govern¬ 
ment measures even severely. This freedom is, no doubt, • 
subject to the law of libel and sedition. 

Men who are prevented from thinking freely will soon cease 
to think at all. Freedom of speech and of the press helps to 
create an enlightened public opinion. It is a powerful weapon 
against official tyranny as it is one of the most potent means for 
the redress of public grievances. Almost always free criticism 
has been a very powerful force for civil and political reform as 
also almost always the effect of prohibition of freedom of speech 
has been to drive the agitation underground. A government 
which stifles criticism prepares for its own destruction. A man 
cannot perform his civic duty, if he cannot truly express his 
opinions. 

ITnlike England, there is a licensing and censorship of the press in 
India, and Press Acts are particularly severe. “To limit the expression 
of opinion in wartime is to give the executive a free hand, whatever its 
policy. For once the right to criticise is withdrawn, the executive 
commits all the follies of dictatorship. Its, propaganda deceives its 

friends but not its enemies.In wartime, a citizen should not be 

free to communicate secret militvy plans to the enemy—^but if a man 
feels that the methods pursued are ‘methods of barbarism' it is his 
right as well as his duty (whether, in Germany or in ]||ritain or in India) 

•‘This ia true liberty, when free-born men. 

Havi||g to advise the public, may speak free.* 

—Euripides. 

' ‘Give me the liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely, according 
to conscience, above all liberties.*—Milton. 
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to say so. The winged words of criticism also bear the seeds of peace. 
A blanket censorship of news or views can oulj’ defeat its purpose in 
the long run. President Wilson's speeches, specially his Fourteen 
Points, were, impliedly, a criticism of Allied Policy but that brought 
about a speedy and successful end of the war— LaskL Freedom of 
speech, therefore, in wartime broadly involves the same rights as freedom 
of speech in peace. 

8. Freedom of public meeting and association 

Citizens liaVe the right to assemble peaceably in public and 
to form associations to promote common interests. This one 
of the most important civil rights. 

In all matters of public interest there should be the fullest 
I)ossible freedom for public discussion and honest expression of 
oliinion. Public discussion and criticism are the only alterna- 
tives to the use of force. 

The right to freedom of speech carries with it the right to freedom 
of association and public meeting. In the modern -w^orld an individual 
cannot impress his views save by acting ■with liis fellows. 

9. Equality before the law. 

This is one of,the most valuable rights of the citizen. If 
law makes an\' distinction between high and low or between 
rich and poor, or between its own officials and the people, there 
can be no real justice. The idea, of legal equality underlies 
the English ‘Rule of Law * 

10. Right to education and right to work 

In all civilised countries, the responsibility of the state for the 
moral, intellectual and material welfare of the people is being more 
and more recognised. The view is, therefore, steadily gaining ground 
that it is the duty of the etate to see tliat the people are educated and 

* The Rule of Law 

The Rnle of Law which obtains in England, the U. S. A. and the 
British Dominions is th^ best legal security of the rights of citizenship. 

It implies,’ according to picey, (ij the absolute supremacy of the law. 
No one can be arrested, imprisoned or otherwise punished except in 
accordance with law. (2) Equality before the law. The Prime Minister 
and the constable, the lord and the commoner are to be trie^ by the 
same court and by the same laws. (3) The law is no respecter of persons. 
Ihe legal system of the country is directed and pervaded by the rule of 
law. 
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provided with work. So we find in the constitution of the German* 
Republic, “Educaticm till the I8th ycai'^* and mentioned as 

•rights of citizens. As a matter of fact, in the advanced countries of 
ilie world, citizens demand education for all and work for the unemploj- 
ed as matters of right. 

Right to education 

Citizenship has been defined as the contribution of one’s instructed 
judgment to the public good. It follows therefore that the citizen has 
the right to such education as will fit him for the t^sk of citizenship. 
Ill th(| dong run power belongs to those who can think land judge for 
themselves^ The citizen who lacks it, is bound to be the slave of others. 
Every citizen should have that education which would enable him to 
weigh, judge, choose and decide for himself. 

Right to work 

The citizen has the right to work and also the ri^ihl to be paid an 
adequate wage for his labour without which full citizenship is not 
po.HSiblc. The right to work carries with it the right to be provided 
against unemployment. The right to an adequate wage has the corollary 
right to reasonable hours of woik without which men and w'omeii have 
•July a life of endless toil. Without leisure, citizens are incapable of 
thinking and acting for social good. 

11. FVeedom of marriage and other rights of the family 

Citizens are free to contract marriages according to their own choice 

The rights of the family, c,g., the right of the father to the 
guardianship of his childien, ane guaranteed. It should, however, be 
noted that the freedom of marriage and other family rights are to be 
exercised with due regard to the good of the community. So the state 
reserves the right to restrict this freedom of the citizen, if it is sought 
to be used in a manner opposed to the general good. We may mention 
the sSarda Act (or the Prevention of Child Marriages Act) in this 
connection. 

12. Right to the secrecy of correspondence through the post, the 
telegraph or telephone —In all f^ree countries the sanctity of private 
correspondence is respected, though in ’cases of very strong and 
reasonable apprehension of danger ^o public sq;fety, letters and other 
private communications may be intercepted by the aifthorities. 

13. Liberty of migration and the right to the protection of the 
state —BMcept in special circumstances, the citizen should be allowed to 
go out of the territorial limits of tlie state when he likes, and even 
when he is abroad, he lias a right to the protection of his own state. 
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Thus the interests of an Bnglishnian living, for instance, in Japan are 
looked after by the British Ambassador in Tokyo. 

14. Right to culture and language —Bach citizen has a right to the 
culture and language of the group to which he belongs. The right is 
now recognised by all modern states and by the U. N. O. It is an 
important guarantee of minority rights. 

15. Right to the other advantages of social life. 

Political Rights 

The riglits enumerated abov^'are civil and economic rights 
and may be distinguished from political rights which in a 
democratic state, are (i) the right to hold publ ic o ffices , (a) the 
riaht to vote^o r the franchise, and t he righFot petition. The 
distinction between the spheres of civil and political rights is 
becoming less clear. In fact, many of the rights impinge on 
both. 

1. Equal eligibility for public office, executive, legislative and 
judicial and the right to criticise the public administration 

This is a valuable right of the citizen in a democratic 
country. The poorest citizen is as eligible for the highest office 
in the state as the richest. It is a right which citizens alone can 
demand for it is denied to aliens. The citizen has also the right 
to criticise any branch of the public administration and to 
agitate for its reform and improvement. 

2. Franchise or the ri ght to vote ^ 

Franchise or the right to vote is the most important 
political right. It is through the vote that. citizens in a 
democracy take part in the government of the land. It is to be 
noted that though the ideal of democracy is to invest every 
person, male or female, in the state with the right of vote, not 
in all countries has the vote been given to all persons within 
the state. . 

Aliens, minors, lunatics, criminals and other persons who 
are obviously unfit, are not allowed to vote. There is a, further 
^ test of qualification either of property or of education. 
Formerly, women were invariably disqualified by their sex and 
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were not allowed to vote. But women have been enfranchised 
• in most of the western states to-day and also in some of the 
advanced countries in the Hast. 

People are now thinking that prbperty should not be a test 
for franchise, and the education test, which has been always a 
low one, does.not matter much in countries w'here elementary 
education is compulsory and free. 

3., Right of petition 

Every citizen has the right to address written'petitions or 
complaints to the competent authorities. This right may be- 
exercised by individuals and also by several persons together: 

The right to resist the state 

We sometimes speak about a citizen’s right to resist the state. But 
this cannot be a legal right, because if it were a legal right the state 
would be bound to assist the citizen to resist itself. That would be 
absurd. The right to resist is a moral right {not a legal right) 7vhosc 
exercise is justifiable only in a conflict of unusual moral importance. 

Any given state is morally justified to the extent it is itself moral. 
If the state issues a command which the individual cannot conscienti¬ 
ously obey, the individual would be morally justified in refusing his 
obedience to tlie state. It is upon this right, as applied to large masses, 
that the right of revolution is founded. But in every case the individual 
is to be guided by considerations of the general good, not his selfish 
good. The moral right of revolution cannot be denied but its exercise 
can only be justified when its consequences have been duly weighed and 
the judgment reached that good rather than evU will come out of it .— 
Willoughby and Rogers. 

Duties and Obligations of the Citizen 

As citizens have their rights so also,the>’ have their duties 
or obligation.s. 

The emphasis to-day is fo be laid as much on the duties 
of a citizen as on his rights. Tl^ese duties Qf a citizen are moral 
as well as legal and involve sacrifice^ ^courage and discipline. 
He owes these duties to his family, neighbours, fellow citizens 
and to society at large. 

• The most important among his duties to the state are the 
following : 
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1. AUegiaace 

Every citizen owes allegiance to the state to which he 
belongs. He must defend the state against all enemies and 
dangers and he has a dutj^-to assist the state in the suppression 
of crimes and revolution. The state can call upon him or even 
require him to take up arms in its defence. It can prescribe a 
period of compulsory military training for the citizen. The 
citizen should be prepared, if necessary, even to lay down his 
life in defending the state and to discharge the duties involved 
in his allegiance to the state. 

2. Obedience 

Every citizen has the supreme duty of obeying the lara'. 
Good citizenship consists more in this obedience to law than 
in any other thing. Taws are enacted for the welfare of the 
comraunit}^ so the man who has a regard for law, has the good 
of the community at heart. Respect for the laws and the 
institutions of the state makes one a good citizen. 

There may be occasions when public opinion has to be 
organised to repeal laws which are anti-social in character. 

Disobedience of law may, in exceptional circumstances, be 
morally justified but even in such cases it ought to be carefully 
considered whether the object underlying such disobedience 
could not be better attained by other means. 

Respect for law, once undermined, may shake the very 
foundations of our social order. 

3. Payment of Taxes 

As a citizen shoujd be prepared to die for the preservation 
of the state against disruption by external invasion of internal 
rebellion, he should also*contribute towards the maintenance of 
the state by duly paying the tcuces and other rates which are 
legally imposed on him. 

4. Honest exercise Franchise 

The citizen has also the duty of voting. The vote should 
*be exercised with judgment, discretion and rectitude. In ‘a 
•democracy the people have political power which is exercised 
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by them through the right of vote. In modern democracies 
•party government is the rule—the dominant party governing the 
state. The citizen shall, therefore, choose the party which 
shall govern him well. He should discuss and compare the 
programmes of the parties and the merits of the candidates who 
seek his vote.. 

There can be no good government unless the people regard 
the vote as a sacred trust. While using the Vote they must 
remeftiber that the good of the community is in their keeping. 

Dishonest or indifferent exercise of the franchise may go 
again.st the good of the community. 

5. Elementary education and work ,—Since education and 
work are regarded as matters of right, they are coining to be 
looked upon as duties. Every good citizen should consider it his 
duty to give to his children, at least, a primary education. In 
most modem states the larw compels him to do so. The education 
of the masses would prevent their being duped or exploited by 
interested parties. Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty—a matter 
of honour. He who does not w’ork shall not eat. This duty not 
to be a parasite is strikingly absent in capitalist countries. 

6. Service generally. —Lastly, it is the duty of the citizen 
to render all possible service to the community. He should 
come forward to hold any public office of trust when necessary 
and should not grudge rendering public service. This spirit of 
service is known as public spirit. He should actively participate 
in the civic life—in municipal affairs, social service work, etc. 
When the country is at war, military service is the duty of all 
citizens. 

It is’because of the absence of public spirit on the part of 
the people that the affairs oiVhe towft or the country are not 
X^roperly conducted. The indiff<yence and the unwillingness of 
good people to serve in public offices pladfe bad and selfish people 
in power and authority which they exercise in their own interest. 

Sommary 

Rights are those couditions of social life without which tio man 
can seek, in general, to be himself at his best, (l^aski). 
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Bights may be legal or moral. Legal rights are o£ two kinds; civil 
and political. 

A duty is an obligation. Duties may be legal or moral. Rights and 
duties are correlated. Every right implies a duty. 

In Civics we are concerned mainly with the rights and duties of the 
citizen. 

The important civil rights are—(1) right to life, (2) right to property, 
(3) freedom of belief and conscience, (4) freedom of public meeting and 
association, (5) freedom of movement, (6) freedom of contract, (7) 
freedom of trade, industry or other occupations, (8) freedom of expression 
of opinion, (9) equality before law, (10) family rights, etc. 

The principal political rights are (1) the right to hold* office, and 

(2) the right to vote (franchise). 

The principal duties of the citizen are : (1) allegiance, (2) obedience, 

(3) payment of taxes, and (4) honest exercise of franchise. 

Questions 

1. “Rights imply duties.’* Explain (N. U. 1939). Enunciate some of 
the important rights enjoyed by a citizen in the modern state. 
(C. U. 1927) 

2. “Rights of a citizen have their corresponding duties.” Write an 
explanatory note on this, giving illustrations by reference to the 
citizen of a Bengal village. (C. U. 1930) 

3. (a) Define citizenship, (b) Wliat are the rights and duties of a 
citizen? (C. U. 1928) 

4. Bring out clearly the distinction between a citizen and a resident 

alien. What are the fundamental obligations (duties) of a citizen ? 
(C. U. 1929) ^ 

5. What do you understand by the phrases freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press ? (C. U. 1933) 

6. Rights and duties go together .—Explain. (C. U. 1932). Rights are 
only the counterpart of duties. Explain. (U. P. Board, 1928) 

7. Define Right. Enumerate the civil rights of a citizen. (C. U. 1931^ 

8. If you find that the elections to the municipal board of your town 
are not properly conducted or are interfered with by .interested 
parties, what should be your duty as a citizen? (C. U. 1932). 

9. What are the rights of d citizen to (a) public meeting, (6) freedom 
of speech? (C. U.^1932) 

10. Describe' the ^rights and privileges of a citizen in a modern state. 

Are there any obligations to .which a citizen is subject ? (C. U. 1934> 

11. Di.scuss the rights add duties of citizens in modern state. (C. U. 
1935, 1940; N. U.. 1938) 

42 . Write a short essay on the right and duties of citizenship. (C. 
U. 1937) 
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GOOD CITIZ ENSHIP 

We have enumerated already the lights and duties of a 
citizen. It will be obvious that these refer to a democratic 
count*:^, that is, a country where popular government has been 
established. The citizens of a free country should possess 
certain qualities for the proper exercise and discharge of their 
rights and duties. 

Elements of Good Citizenship 

According to Bryce, the qualities which go to make a good 
citizen, are intel ligence, self-control and consci ence^ White says 
that these are : common sense, knowledge and devotion. Both, 
however, mean practically the same things. 

(1) Where a citizen has a share, direct or indirect, in the 
government of his country, it is necessary that he should be 
intelligent. The quality of the individual’s mind and character 
is reflected in the government. He should have common sense 
as Avell as knowledge, 

(2) Self-control lies behind the spirit of obedience without 
which there can be no good citizenship. The citizen should 
learn to subordinate his will to that of the community. This 
is the first condition of the existence of a state. If everyone has 
the liberty to do whatever he likes, there qan be no civil society. 
The individual should obey the laws of the state because such 
obedience is necessary for the dbminon good. But this obedience 
should not be based on fear or ^nertia. 

I^ski has emphasised the dangers of* excessive obedience to 
the state. 

The^ood citizen performs such duties as payment of taxes. 
Conscience here means the sense of dvic duty. It is a very 
comprehensive term and it means much more than the mere 
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, negative virtue of not infringing a law. A citizen should feel 
that he has to do whatever he can in order to increase the welfare- 
of the community. 

The good citizen performs such duties as payment of taxes, 
serving on the jury, etc., not because the law compels him, but 
because he is inspired by a spirit of service and devotion to the 
state. 

Again, there are many civic duties such as voting ij^telli- 
gently and honestly, performance of which cannot b^ enforced 
by law but must depend solely on the citizen's conscience. 

Hindrances to Good Citizenship 

In a modern democracy, it is necessary that the government 
should be a government of the people and by the people. There¬ 
fore the quality and contribution of the individual is important. 
If the citizen is stupid or ignorant, if he is indolent or selfish, if 
he is capricious or guided by party spirit, he would cause a set¬ 
back to the progress of the state. For, hindrances to good 
citizenship are also hindrances to the smooth and efficient 
working of the state. 

In India there are special hindrances to good citizenship 
due to the existence of social disabilities and caste and class 
divisions, bitter communal differences and religious bigotry of 
an unpreeedented kind leading to social tyranny and, above all, 
due to alien rule. 

The great poverty, illiteracy and inertia among the masses 
have- dragged them doivn to sub-human levels and have pre- 
'ventTBd them from having any idea of civic rights and duties 
‘without which good citi2^enship ix not possible. 

We shall now discuss what are usually the hindrances to 
good citizenshiif. 

(i) In the first place, we should put ignorance and stupidity 
which are the opposites of knowledge and intelligetice. A 
dftizen's want of education is responsible for his poor grasp Of 
problems of the state. 
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‘Knowledge is poiwer.* The efficiency and strength of the 
'state is increased by educating citizens and by awakening their 
sense of responsibility. It is the duty of the state to educate 
them so that they may become intelligent citizens. 

The success of democracy depends largely on the average 
citizen having a fair measure of education and culture. There is 
ihe danger of democracy degenerating into nwh rule if the 
■average citizen is ignorant and stupid. 

^2) Then comes self indulgence which is opposed to self- 
control. Where the individuals are not capable of restraining 
themselves, there can he no civilised government. If every one* 
were to indulge in his own fancies, there would be chaos. 

The individual must submit to the rule of the majority in 
■a democracy, otherwise no government would be possible. 

(3) Again, there are the obstacles which retard the growth 
of our sense of civic duty. These arc (a) indolence, (b) private 
self-interest, and (c) party spirit. 

(a) Indolence *—It has been said that W’hat is everybody's 
business is nobody's busin-ess. There is thus a tendency on the 
part of the ordinary citizen to become apathetic with regard to 
public affairs, because he feels that the duty is shared by 
numerous others. But such^a neglect of public duties is most 
harmful to the community. 

In addition to the apathy to public affairs, the great size of 
modern states, the diminished scope for individual citizens, and 
competing interests — sports, trade, commerce —tend to encourage 
this feeling of indolence. 

Every citizen should exert himself ^hen» such exertion is 

demanded by a public duty^ He should regard voting as a 

serious business and he should be reaefy and willing at all limes 

to serve in public offices. Unless everyone ^:o-operates, no great 

achievement is possible. All must share in the work for the 

common good, 
f! 

* * Indolence expresses itself in the following ways —neglect ia fight, 

neglect Jo vote, neglect to serve in office, neglect to study and reflect 
upon public questions. 
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Besides indolence in action there is also indolence of 
thought. The good citizen should think for himself in order to 
ascertain what is best for the community, and it should not 
be forgotten for a moment that the price of freedom is eternal 
•vigilancBt and hue vigilance is born of clear and independent 
thinking. 

(b) Private , self-interest — Self-interest is a great hindrance 
to good citizenship. Private interest is promoted at the exjiense 
of the public good by the buying of votes, shifting of t^e burden 
of taxes and duties, special favours to particular localities, 
persons and trades, government contracts. Self-interest, how¬ 
ever, still acts in the minds of individuals in various forms. 
Sometimes, we find an individual trying to get his own taxes 
reduced, provide jobs for his own relations, use public money 
for the improvement of his own trade and industry—^thus seeking 
to deprive the community of its due share. 

Votes may be sold which only means **the sacrifice of public 
duty to personal cupidity’*. Motives of self-interest may simi¬ 
larly influence legislators in fixing the taxes of the land. The 
burden of taxes may fall more heavily on some one class or 
classes of persons than on others. Public money may be appro¬ 
priated to benefit one locality in preference to another. There 
are numerous other ways in which self-interest may be a 
hindrance to the honest discharge of our civic duties. 

A good citizen should be on his guard so that self-interest 
may not vitiate his public conduct. 

(c) Party spirit —^The party system is a necessity in modei'n 
democratic countries, and party spirit, in so far as it is healthy, 
is conducive to better pdlitical organisation. Healthy rivalry, 
without malice or self-interestis unquestionably good. 

But party s)>irit aXsb gives rise to certain unhealthy features 
which characterise most of the democratic states of the day. 
j^arty spirit may be subversive of independent thoifikht. It 
makes men eager for victory—^not for truth but for the party 
they belong to. It engenders feelings of enmity between the 
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adherents of different parties and it sometimes leads men to 
subordinate the interests of the nation to those of the party. 
A good citizen should always be careful so that party spirit may 
not get the better of his loyalty to the nation. 

The'Remedies according to Bryce 

The remedies are (a) mecJtanical improvement—reform of laws and 
institutions, and* (b) ethical improvement—reform of the character and 
spirit of the people hy education and by setting highjdeals. 

{a.\ Reform of Government—^mechanical reforms 

1? the machinery of government is such that it limits opportunity, 
restricts dfiginality, depresses and dismays the citizen, "it is against 
progress and ought to be reformed at once. 

To evoke the loyalty and devotion of the people to the state tlley 
must be allowed to feel that the state is their own and that it exists 
for the promotion of their own good. 

fb,< Reform of the people—ethical reform 

An improvement of the chatacler and spirit of the people can only 
come through a system of national education. 

For a truer realisation of the civic ideals it is not only important 
10 develop the civic qualities in men but also to remove the hindrances 
to good citizenship—^indolence, private self-interest and unhealthy party 
spirit. 


Summary 

The elements of good citizenship are : (1) intelligence, (2) self- 
control and (3) conscience (Bryce). According to White, these are 
common sense, knowledge and devotion, 

Tlie hindrances to good citizenship ate : (1) ignorance and stupidit}*, 
(2) self-indulgence, and (3) a wrong civic conscience arising out of (i) 
indolence, (ii) private self-interest, and (iii) party spirit. 

Questions 

]. What qualities are essential* in a g<*)d citizen ? What are the 
obligations of a citizen towards the state? (N. U. 1936; N. U. 1937) 

2. What are the hfndrances to good citizej^ship ? fC. U. 1928; N.TJ. 
1938) 

3 Discuss the main obstacles to the exercise of good citizenship. 
(C. m 1931) 

*1. Discuss carefully how fat, if at all, you yourself are a citizen. 
(Dacca Fniv. 1943) 
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THE INDIAN CITIZEN 

We have mentioned before the rights which citizens in 
modem civilized states possess and have indicated the restrictions 
with which they must be enjoyed'. But in India ther^ are 
certain other restrictions to which the Indian citizen specially 
subject. To these we shall briefly refer here. 

I 

1. Liberty of Person 

In the first place let us note that the rights and liberties 
of the citizen are real only when they can be enforced by a court 
of law and any restrictions which may be imposed are arbitrary 
if their justifiabilit3’' cannot be tested in a court of law. Rights 
and liberties are, therefore, in jeopardy when the law gives the 
executive large powers to restrict them without any reference to 
a court of law, c.g., by Ordinances and Regulations. 

If a person is to be imprisoned or kept under restraint, he 
should be tried openly and in the ordinaiy .manner. But in 
India the executive has been giv^n powers by the exercise of 
which it can indefinitely detain a person in jail without ever 
bringing him before an open court of law. 

In the early days of the Company’s rule, regulations, giving 
such powers to the executive, might have been necessary. But 
many of them are still unrepealed and are on the Statute Book. 
One amongst them, tlje unpopular Bengal Regulaticm III of 
i8i8, has been largely used in recent times. Section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, conferred on the Governor- 
General the po^er 1 k> promulgate an ordinance* for six months 
for the peace and good*government of the country. 

• "This power,*’ as the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri said, ghas been 
•tised sometimes for our good, as for instance, when indentured laboiir 
was^ suspended, another time very recently when the Cotton Excise 
Duties were .suspended, but the same power is also used for purposes,. 
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Section 126 also empowered the Governor-General or the 
Governor in Council of a province to arrest and detain a person 
suspected of carrying on dangerous correspondence with maha¬ 
rajas, zemindars, etc. 

Tlie Act of 1935 gives the power of making ordinances not 
only to the Governor-General but also to the Governors in the 
provinces. 

In an attempt to suppress the anti-war campaign of 1939 the 
Govenior-General has used Ihte extraordinary power in promulgating 
a number,of Ordinances, e.g., the Press Ordinances, the Defence of 
India Ordinances. 

II. Rights of movement, settlement and migration 

We have seen that it is one of the ordinary rights of the 
citizen to move about freely and settle anywhere he likes within 
the state. There may be one or two legitimate restrictions, for 
instance, in the case of criminal tribes whose movements are in 
certain respects restricted. Rut there are other disabilities under 
which the Indian citizen labours. 

If India is included in the larger British Commonwealth 
then the Indian citizen should . have the right to settle 
in any part of the Empire and enj{>j^all the civic amenities 
available there. The Peggins:>;Act in South Africa makes Indians 
helots in a country they helped to develop. Indian passport 
regulations betray infringement of the migratory right of the 
Indian citizen. In Ea.st Africa Indians are not allowed the same 
privileges as w'hite settlers. Nearer home, in Burma and Ceylon, 
there has been legislation, openly anti-Indian in character. The 
migratory right of the Indian citizen has been in certain cases 
unjustifiably curtailed by Indian passport regulations. 

the reverse of this. "Only the other flay the Govfcrnor»General issued an 
Ordinance, the provisions of which were bodily taken over from the 
repealed Rowlatt Act, and before six months were over they took good 
care that.,the Ordinance should be keipt alive by means of an enactment 
put on me Bengal statute book, which, again, being opposed by the 
jJeople and their representatives, was passed on the sole authorit}' of 
the Governor."—KawMiIa Lectures. 
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Ui. Right to hold offices 

The right of equal eligibility for public offices was first 
guaranteed in the Charter Act of 1833 and is also embodied in 
section 9 of the Government of India Act, 1919, which runs as 
follows:—“No native of British India nor any subject of His 
Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any office under the Crown. “ 

the present distribution hf offices between Eufepeans 
and Indians must be held to be an infraction of this right'^ 
(Sastri). This is true in the case of all superior civil service 
' aiJpointments but the greatest grievances under this head are in 
the Indian Army Navy and Air Forces where even the most 
loyal and distinguished Indians are not yet given positions of 
trust and responsibility. 

IV. of free exprestioii of opinion 

The executive in India, irresponsible as it is to the people 
of the land, sometimes comes in for criticism in the Indian press 
and on the platform for measures unpopular in nature. The 
law is set in motion and interpreted by the same executive 
whose conduct has been the subject-matter of criticism. 

The grievance of the Indian»citizen, therefore, relates at 
present not so much to the law as to the legal procedure and the 
interpretation of the law. 

The law of sedition, as it is worded, may not be a bad one 
but the impression is unfortunately gaining ground that it is 
sometimes used at the instance of the executive for the suppres- 
sio% of opinion. 

Freedom of tlie Indian Press 

We should insert here a note on the freedom of the Indian 
Press. 

Besides its subjection to the law of libel and seditiop as laid 
^own in the Indian Penal Code, the Press may be searched and 
seditious books and newspapers may be forfeited to the Govern- 
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ment under section 99 of the Criminal Procedure Cod 4 . The 
relieving feature is that the aggrieved party may appeal to a 
■ special bench of three High Court judges. Restrictions of the 
same nature are also to be found in the Post Ofi&ce and the Sea 
Customs Acts. The Press is also subject to the provisions of the 
Princes* Protection Act which is a piece of unpopular legislation. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for a long time 
that actions relating to the Press be made triable by jury. 

the past the Press in India was subject to various restrictions 
many of which were highly objectionable. In fact the executive did 
not look tipon the Indian Press with any favour in its early days. A 
censorship was established during Wellesley’s lime and offences relating^ 
to the Press were made heavily punishable. The censorship was 
abolished in Lord Hastings time but still a number of onerous restric¬ 
tions remained. Metcalfe did away with most of the restrictions. 

But again in 1887 the Vernacular Press Act, passed during Lord 
Lytton’s regime, greatly curtailed the freedom of the Press. Yet another 
instalment of curtailment came with the passing of the Newspaper 
Incitement Act in 1908. The climax in reactionary legislation was 
reached in 1919 when the Press Act was passed. But popular opinion 
against these restrictions which had practically deprived the Press of 
its freedom became so very strong that the Press Act was repealed in 
1922. The Press Ordinance promulgated in May 1930 re-introduced all 
the odious restrictions of the repealed Press Act and even added to them 
some more. The Ordinance when it lapsed after 6 months was not 
revived. In 1932 drastic restrictions were again imposed on the Indian 
Press through Ordinances and Public Safety Acts. The liberty of 
expression of opinion of the Indian citizen has been largely curtailed 
by the gagging of the Press and the banning of associations and public 
meetings in many parts of the country. 

V. Right to the secrecy of private correspondence 

This right may be legitimately ^restricted if a restriction 
becomes necessary for the public good. But the executive 
should not be allowed to intei’cept pr^vafe correspondence on 
any slight pretext. In free countries an interception of a private 
commi^ication would be considered justifiable only when the 
executive had very strong reaspns to believe that correspondence, 
highly dangerous to t%e state, was being carried on. 
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In’ India, however, there is an impression in the minds o£ 
the people that interceptions are made rather freely. It has been 
alleged that the correspondence of highly respectable citizens in 
India has been intercepted and that without sufficiently reason¬ 
able groxmds. 

VI. The right of association and public meeting 

Though the Indian citizen generally enjoys the right of 
association, the‘law has vested in the executive various powers 
the exercise of which can seriously restrict this right. * The 
Governor-General in Council has been empowered Part II 
, of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908* to declare* an 
association unlawful if, in his opinion, such an association is 
engaged in any unlawful work. This is regarded as an arbitrary 
power because an order of the executive in this matter cannot 
be cliallenged in a court of law. Public opinion demands that 
a court of justice should decide whether a particular association 
is lawful or unlawful in respect of its objects and activities. 

With regard to the right of public meeting, the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 19 ii provides for possible infringements of it 
because in areas where this Act is in operation the executive can 
stop public meetings if they so like. Popular opinion regards 
with disfavour the manner in which assemblies, which the 
authorities consider unlawful, are suppressed in India. The 
misuse of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code also is 
often referred to as an infraction of the citizen^s right of public 
meeting. 

Education and work 

In India neither of these can be demanded by the citizens 
as a matter of right. In the more advanced democratic countries 
primary education is not only compulsory but free as well. In 

* Under section IS of* the Act, the Government in August 1930 
declared the Working Committee of the Congress unlawful. The ban 
against the Working Committee was withdrawn on 25th Jantilipr, 1931. 
The Working Committee was again declared an unlawful association in 
*1932 and once again in 1942. But the Indian National Congress as % 
whole has not been declared unlawful. 
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Germany, for instance, not only instruction was free but all¬ 
books and other educational accessories were supplied free by 
the state in the primary and continuation schools. In India the 
part which the state plays in the matter of educating the people 
is still very small. 

As regards employment, the position of the Indian citizen 
is very different from that of the citizen of an advanced state 
in the West. The latter has the right “to the work for which 
he is most fitted or in the alternative the right to his main- 
tenarice at public expense**. He wants work. Work must be 
provided *for him. Or if it cannot be so provided he must be 
maintained by the state which can utilise his services in the most. 
profitable way it can. 

THE CONGRESS AND THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

OF THE INDIAN CITIZEN 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the Congress 
resolution on the Fundamental Rights and on the national 
economic programme passed at Karachi in March, 1931- 
Mahatma Gandhi in moving the resolution said, it was “meant 
for those who are not legislators, who are not interested in 
intricate questions of constitution, who will not take an active 
part in the administration of the country*’. Its purpose W’as “to 
indicate to the poor inarticulate Indian the broad features of 
Swaraj”. The Congress by this resolution declared to the world 
what it stood for. The resolution indicated the policy that 
would generally be pursued w’hen power came into Indian 
hands. An equal emphasis on political and economic freedom is 
noteworthy and .significant. In order to put an end to the 
exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include 
economic freedom.* This %esoluiiof^ has special importance 
now because the constituent Assembly will discuss and frame 
Indians future coitstituiion. 

* Freedom will not be achieved for the mass of men save under 
special guarantees. 

, (1) It can ‘never exist in the presence of special privileges, 

endurance of oppression by Negro slaves was the outcome of their 
wonted subjection to a regime of privilege. 
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Its salient features are: (i) recognition of private property 
—^private landlordisni and private capitalism to continue, (2) the 
state will control the key industries and will seek to mitigate the 
evils of great inequalities in income by the levy of death duties 
and by an equitable system of land taxes, (3) drastic reduction 
of military expenditure by a reduction of the regular army 
Strength. 

* 

By the recognition of private property the Congress has 
dispelled the fe^rs of land-lords and capitalists but has provoked 
an opposition and challenge through the growing powe'r and 
influence of the Socialists and Communists in India.' 

The Congress programme is thus essentially a reformist one 
—and not revolutionary. By its failure to advocate radical 
changes it has disappointed advanced socialists and other extre¬ 
mist elements in this country. 

Since the I^ucknow session of the Congress in 1936, the 
socialists have been trying to make the Congress adopt a more 
revolutionary socialist programme. 

rhm Congr^sa Charter of Freedom 

The articles in the Congress Declaration of Fundamental Rights and 
the national economic programme collectively constitute the Congress¬ 
man's idea of freedom and the Congress charter of liberty for the 
Indian people. These are reproduced ^below verbatim. 

Fundamental Rights 

1. (£) Bvery citizen of India has the right of free expression of 

opinion, the right of free association and combination and the right 

(2) Nor, secondly, can there be liberty where the rights of some 

depend upon the pleasure of others. While I seem to enjoy ^litical 
freedom, the absence of economic freedom may render my' supposed 
political freedom illusory.* My employer and my landlord may interfere 
with my political freedom by threatening me with the loss of my 
livelihood. * % 

(3) And, thirdly, we have to assume that the incidence of state 
action is Ufibiassed~that the state^ treats all equally. 

Unfortunately^ thfit qssumpti^ cannot always be made. The 
capitalist state is accused of having a bias for the rich and in most 
countries, the people are seeking to minimise that bias in a declaration 
by the state of ^e fundamental rights of citizens. That declaration 
constitutes the guarantee of a minimum l^s. But it is important to 
^sist that it is bound to suffer perversion unless men are unceasingly 
Vigilant about their rights—I^aski, A Grammar of Politics. 
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to assemble peaceably and without arms, for purposes not opposed to 
law or morality. 

(U) Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to public 
order and morality. 

(Hi) The culture, language and scripts of the minorities and of the 
different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens of India are equal before the law, irrespective of 
religiog; caste, creed or sex, 

(v) No •disability attacdies to any citizen, by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public emplo 3 mient, office of 
profit or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(-i;}) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, 
roads, schools and places of public resort, maintained out of state or 
local funds or dedicated by private persons for the use of the general 
public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right and obligation to keep and bear 
arms in accordance with regulations and reservations made in that 
behalf. 

(viii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in 
accordance with law. 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on* the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory primary 
education. The aim of educational institutions shall be the promotion 
of public spirit and of personal and vocational efficiency, the develop¬ 
ment of the spirit of Indian nationality and the maintenance of 
international friendliness. In giving instructions in public educational 
institutions care shall be taken not to wound the susceptibilities of 
those holding different opinions. 

(xii) The State shall confer ly) titles. 

(xii^) Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India, to- 
stay and settle in any part thereof, #to acquire property and to follow 
any trade or calling. 

(Mv) No person shall be punished for any act which was not 
punishably under the law at the time it was committed. 

, (xv) The privacy of correspondence and of postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic communications shall not be infringed exc^t in accordance 
with law. 
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(xvi) Every citizen has the right of complaint or petition to com¬ 
petent authorities or tlie representatives of the people. This right may 
he exercised by individuals or by several persons in common. 

(xvil) There shall be no capital punishment. 

Labpiur** Rights 

2. The State shall safeguard the interests of industrial workers and 
ishall secure for them, by suitable legislation and in other ways, 
.adequate wages, healthy conditions of work, limited hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for the settlement* of disputes between employers 
and workmen, and protection against the economic consequences of old 
•age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. No person shall be compelled to labour against his will and 
without due compensation, except when such labour is imposed by law. 

4. Attention shall be paid to the special needs of women workers, 
including care of infants when their mothers are at work, and adequate 
provision shall be made during the maternity period. 

5. Children of tender age shall not be employed in mines and 
factories. 

6. Workers have the right to form unions to protect their interests. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tax shall be reformed and an equitable 
adjustment made of the burden, immediately giving relief to the smaller 
peasantry, by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and revenue 
now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, totally exempt¬ 
ing them from rent or revenue, with^ such relief as may be just and 
necessary to holders of estates affected by such exemption or reduction 
in rent; and to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes 
from land above a reasonable minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property 
..above a fixed minimum. 

9. A policy of peace with neighbouring countries will be pursued 
and there shall be drast^ic reduction of military expenditure so as to 
bring it down to at least one half of the present scale. 

10. Bxpenditnre and salaries in ^ivil departments shall be largely 
reduced. No servant of the State, other than specially employed 
•experts and‘the like, *sha^ be paid above a certain fixed figure, which 
■should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Ecfmittiiic and Social Frograauae 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth; and for this purpose 
pursue the policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and foreign yam from 
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the country and adopt such other measures as may be found necessary. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national 
interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries, mineral re¬ 
sources, railways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

16. Adequate steps shall be taken for the relief of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness and’the prohibition of usury. 

17. The State shall take steps, directly or through local bodies, to 
impro^ the condition of the people in rural areas by providing healthy 
amusements, facilities for adult education, the extension,and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, the revival and development of hand-spinning and 
Tiand-weaving, and other indigenous arts and crafts and the adoption 
•of an effective programme of village sanitation, drinking water supply 
■and medical relief. 

18. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so 
as to organise a means of national defence, apart from the regular 
military forces. 


Summary 

The Indian citizen still suffers from man 3 ’' disabilities. Ilis personal 
freedom is subject to curtailment by the executive. He cannot freely 
move about nor can he settle nor migrate anywhere he likes. 

He is still excluded from certain offices, civil and militar}!-—although 
he was declared, quite long ago, eligible for all offices under the Crown 
in India. 

The Indian press enjoys a qualified freedom. There is a feeling in 
the country that freedom of opinion is not tolerated. Private corres¬ 
pondence is subjected to unwelcome censorship. The rights of associa¬ 
tion and public meeting are subject to unnecessary restrictions. 

A picture of Indian Swaraj and the position of the Indian citizen 
therein, will be found in the Congress Declaration of Fundamental 
P.ights and its national economic programme.^ 

Qu4*tioB» 

1. How far do Jndi^s enjoy the ipiportant rights of citizenship? • 

2. What are the advantages of a free press ? Woulif you impose any 

limitations upon the freedom of the press in India? (C. U. 1926). 
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FAMILY, VILLAGE, CITY, COUNTRY AND THE 
EMPIRE IN RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP 


We have discussed before the nature of citizenship, and the 
rights and duties of the citizen. The citizen, however, may he 
taken as a centre round which several concentric circles rhrzy be 
drawn. The smallest of these will be the family. Then comes 
the village or the town or city. The next larger sphere is the 
country. A yet larger one may be the empire. And the largest 
circle is the world. Thus arises the necessity of studying the 
family, the village, the town and the city, the country, the 
empire and the world in relation to citizenship. 

Such a study may be pursued along two different lines. 
First, it may be an examination of the modem citizen’s position 
and an analysis of his rights and duties from local, national and 
universal points of view. Secondly, it may be a historical study 
of the progressive stages in the growth of the civic sense of man 
and of the factors which have contributed to that growth. In 
otir brief examination of this question we shall try to combine 
into one the two lines of enquiry. 


Citizenship and the Fsunily 

The importance of the institution of the family both as a 
factor of civilisation and as the training ground for citizenship 
is great. The natural law of the family is the dependence of the 
young on their parents. But in ancient times it was* not the 
father, the mother and the childiten who alone constituted the 
family. The slaves were also included in the familv. 

• tv o' 

But it may be assufhed that what, in later times, developed 
into the individuaVs subsection to the authority of law, had been 
ancient society his submission to the authority of the head of 
the family. So one of the primary lessons of citizenship 
in the school of the family. 
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Though, in course of time, the strength of family discipline 
gradually diminished, the family has always been, as it stilt is, 
the training ground of citizenship. In many respects the family 
is the slate in miniature. It is in the family that the individual 
first learns to conceive of a common good—^the good of the 
family. He acquires self-control and learns how to subject his 
own individual good to that of the family. This training paves 

I* 

the way to becoming a good citizen, because one of the elements 
of gociW citizenship is the individuars readiness to sacrifice his 
smaller private good for the greater good of the community. 
“Fainily life**, in the words of August Comte, “will remain the 
eternal school of social life, as regards both obedience and 
government, which ought, as far as possible, to follow this 
elementary model.** 

Further, the citizen has certain duties to perform as a 
member of the family. For instance, it is the duty of parents, 
as good citizens, to see that their children are healthy, educated 
and of good morals. Again, the material welfare of the com¬ 
munity depends to a considerable extent on the proper economic 
organisation of the family. The economic organisation of the 
family should be such as encourages self-help, industry, thrift 
and the spirit of service. 

Citizenship and the village or the town 

Outside the family the next larger sphere for the citizen is 
the village or the town. When several families settled down 
to an agricultural life the village grew. The town or the city 
was an after-growth when with the development of arts and 
industries wealth increased and men flocked in large numbers 
to a centre, which was generally ^the seat o^the royal court or 
a place of pilgrimage or an emporium of ^rts an^ industries. 

There is, however, a very intimate relation between the 
village and the town because th^y are not independent of each 
otiier. While the village supplies the city with the primary 
foodstuffs and with raw materials, the city supplies the village 

6 • 
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with the products of arts and industries and with those neces¬ 
saries which the village itself cannot produce- 

^From the very intimate etymological connection between 
*^city’' and “civilisation” it will be apparent how important a 
part tlie city played in the growth of civilisation in the West. 
In India also there has always been a tendency of the civilised 
arts to be localised and culture to be crystallised in the city. 

The residents of a village form into a community* They 
have their common problems. In ancient times the 'Indian 
village was a self-contained whole in which every olie had an 
appointed place. Castes in India developed on the economic 
principle of division of labour. But in modem times there is no 
such precise division of labour on a caste basis though many 
castes still follow their traditional occupations. The villages are 

no longer economically self-contained. 

The rural problems, in modern times, chiefly relate to education, 
health and sanitation, roads, water-supply and medical relief. These 
problems cannot be fully solved except through combined efforts of the 
state and the people. It is the duty of every citizen living in a village 
to help in the solution of these problems and to be ready to serve on 
rural boards that may be constituted in his own area. 

The problems of the city are almost the same as those of the 
village, (with the addition of the problems of housing, conservancy, 
drainage and town lighting); only in the city they are more urgent 
and can in no case be left merely to the individual's care. The construc¬ 
tion and the maintenance of roads, lighting arrangements, water-.supply 
and conservancy, for instance, are some of the major tasks of a muni¬ 
cipality. The citizen should not be indifferent to the administration 
■of the city in which he lives. He should feel that he is one of those 
who are responsible for the health and welfare of the city in which he 
dwells. He should contribute his quota to the fund of cy^ic welfare. 

In short, he shonld cultivate the civic sense. 

o e 

CiliEenslup and the country 

After coif^idering* the family, the village and the city in 
relation to citizenship we are now led to consider the country 
in relation to citizenship. , 

The word “country” is a geographical term. But it is used at .the 
time in a political sense, when it conveys the same idea as the 
“nation”. When we consider the citizen as a resident of a village 
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or a town and as such interested in its welfare our point of yiew is 
local. But when we reach the conception of the country we are look¬ 
ing from a national standpoint. It is a larger conception and was 
.arrived at by man after a long time. 

It is only when man can look beyond the local boundaries 
of his village or city or even his province and think of’a larger 
■community of human beings and human interests {i.e., of the 
country or the nation) that the idea of the country state or the 
nati^ state is reached. A citizen as a member of the country 
state shpuld have a broad outlook. He should •learn how to 
reconcile the various local interests among themselves and also 
■to subordinate them to the higher interests of the whole country*. 
He should learn to love the state of which he is a member 
though he may be only a small part of it. 

Citizenship and the Empire 

The idea of the empire was born at the time when a pow^er- 
ful king or general led a victorious military campaign and 
•established his dominion over the conquered country. Military 
:zeal and love of supremacy were perhaps the forces ^hich 
•griginally supplied the motive power. Later on economic causes 
also helped to build and destroy empires. 

In ancient India there lyere extensive empires under Hindu 
and Buddhist emperors. The Greeks under Alexander founded 
a vast empire which extended right up to the Punjab in India. 
The great Roman Empire extended over vast territories in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

In modern times the British Empire has been founded 
mostly as a result of commercial enterprise and capitalist 
adventure. It now covers one-fifth of the globe. But the British 
Empire is different from its ancient prototypes inasmuch as its 
different parts except India and the Coloniqf are now auto¬ 
nomous in character. If Dominion Status be granted to India 
and the colonies the British Empire might then truly become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. In the ancient.spires 
only tile members of the conquering race enjoyed the full rights 
of citizenship. An Indian would not only have .his Iinllan 
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citi2eiiship but .as a citizen of the empire* he should also stand 
on the same footing as the citizens of other parts of the empire* 

The citizen of the world 

We have discussed above citizenship in relation to the 
family, the village or city, the country and the empire. But 
tl^ere is a tendency at present towards widening the scope of 
citizenship still further. International relations in all spheres, 
social, political, economic and cultural, are daily becoming 
<doser. It is being more and more realised that in modern ‘times 
the problems of mankind cannot be solved individually by 
nations. 

Since the last Great War, there has been an outburst of an 
intense, insurgent and aggressive nationalism in many countries 
in the modern world. The spirit of nationalism is to be 
welcomed, if it seeks, as in India, the liberation of a people 
enslaved by another, since a free nation is much better able than 
one which is not, to contribute to the cause of international 
peace and amity which alone can lead to true human i>rogress. 
But Inhere this nationalism is aggressive and selfish, it is not to 
be encouraged. 

The time has come when a man should look beyond the 
boundaries of his country and should feel himself a citizen of the 

• There is, however, in reality no such thing as a British Empire 
citizenship. There is such a thing as British Empire subjecthood which 
entitles you to the protection of the King so long as you do not commit 
a crime. But there is nothing more. Some British statesmen are seeking 
to make Empire citizenship more real by forging a greater unity through 
new economic bonds. _ The Ottawa Agreement ha.s been an attempt in 
that direction. Imperial j^efence is also a bond of imperial citizenship. 

*The equal claims for equal franchise rights in the Empire outside 
India arises, in my opinion, from a misconception of the nature of 
British citizenship. This misconception arises not from the fact, but 
from the assumption that all subjects of the King are equal, that in an 
Empire where there is^a common king, there shoujd be a common and 
e^ual citizenship and tfaat^ all difierences and distinctions in citizen’s 
rights are wrong in principle. It is, of course, clear that the assumption 
is wrong. There is no cohmion, eqnal British citizenship throughout the 
^ Empire. On the contrary, there is every imaginable differe-^ce. Tlie 
common kingship is the binding link—it is not a source from which 
private citizens will derive their rights. They will. derive their rights 
'^siq^ly and solely from Ihe auihiwify of the state in which they.live.— 

: Gm\. Stmts quoted by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. 
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world. An international outlook is necessary for the solution 
of the great problems which face civilisation today. It will be 
a mistake to think that an international outlook will be anta¬ 
gonistic to all national interests and aspirations. Nationalistic 
aims which are opposed to tlie good of humanity as a whole 
should not be cherished. A citizen of the world should look 
at things not only from a local or a national point of view but 
also from the international point of view. 

^The League of Nations which was established to promote 
international progress through international peace, and goodwill 
has failed to realise the international idea. Will the United 
Nations Organisation achieve anything better ? • * 

Summary 

The citizen is the centre round which there are several concentric 
circles. These are the family, the village, the city, the country, the 
empire and the world. From each the citizen derives certain advantages 
in return for which he has to render certain services. 

In the family, the citizen first learns obedience to authority and 
the sacrifice of his smaller private good to the greater good of the 
•community of which he is a member. These are valuable lessons learnt. 
In the village, the citizen has duties which he must discharge to 
promote the welfare of the village. These relate to village education, 
health, sanitation, roads and communications. 

In the city, the citizen is concerned with a few additional problems 
of city life. These are housing, conservancy, drainage and town light¬ 
ing. 

As a national citizen, he should have a broader outlook. He has 
to reconcile the various local interests among themselves and to 
subordinate them all to the higher and paramount interests of the 
nation. 

The conception of Empire citizenship is one which is difficult and 
disputed. 

The scope of citizenship h|S broadened to include within it the 
conception of an intematicaial citizenship such as is sought to be 
created through a Jbeague or Org^isation of pnited Nations. 

Quaadon* 

1. Discuss the influence of the family on citizenship. 

2. Sta1« your views as to the proper activities of a citizen (o) in a rural 
, area and (b) in a municipal town. (C. U. 1930) 

3. E^lain the functions of the family. (Dacca Univ. 1943) 
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ORGANS OF GOVERNMENT AND SEPARATION 

OF POWERS 

The powers.which the government of a country exercises 
may be classified generally as legislative, executive and juijcial. 
In all modem states these three kinds of powers are placed in 
separate hands. Hence we get the three organs of a modem 
state : the Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary. The 
business of the Legislature is mainly to lay down the laA\-, the 
Executive sees that the law is obeyed and the Judiciary decides 
as to how the law should be applied in particular cases. 

A homely illustration given by Sir John Marriott will 
illustrate the position. Let us start with the most familiar figure, 
the policeman. The policeman^s business is to execute or 
enforce the law as laid down by the legislature. Consider a 
particular instance in which the policeman is trying to execute 
traflSic laws made in the interests of the safety of those who 
use the road. He may, after dusk, find a man riding a bicycle 
without a light. He stops the niEui and takes down his name 
and address or if he refuses to answer he takes the man to a 
police station. The man will be next brought before the 
magistrate w^ho is the judge in the case. 

Before the i^gistrate the policeman will give his version 
of facts and the accused may give his and the magistrate will 
decide between them. If he believes the policeman's-story of 
the man's riding on a cycle withcMit a light after dusk, he will 
punish the,, man with a fine because he has violated the law. 
So when you d6 anything which goes against the interests of 
the community and as Such is prohibited by law you are liable 
to be caught by the policeman who is an executive office whose 
^tiuty is to enforce the laws laid down by the legislature. It is 
, for the Judge to decide if you have really infringed the law and 
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if he decides against you he passes a sentence of punishment the * 
carrying out of which, again, is entrusted to the executive. 

The business of modern government thus divides itself into 
three parts — legislative, judicial and executive. Corresponding 
to this •separation of functions there is a division of powers 
among the three organs of government. 

Separation of Powers 

Ita«theofy and its adrantagcft 

The theory of separation of powers is associated with Montesquieu’s 
famous work, The Spirit of Laws (1748.)* Montesquieu was much 
impressed by what he saw of the government of England. Montesquieu’s • 
thesis powerfully influenced the leaders of the French and American 
Revolutions. ' 

It may briefly be stated as follow's : Concentratimi of power and 
authority may lead to tyranny. In order to secure the liberty of the 
individual it is necessary that 

(i) the powers, legislative^ exec uti ve aiu i judici al, should b e di stri- 
but^~^nong different bodies of persons to be separately 
exercised, by them, 

(ii) cach 'should be limited to its own sphere, and 

(iii) within that sphere should be independent and supreme. 

The legislature will make laws, the judges will interpret and the 
executive will enforce them. 

The case was different in early times when there was no separation 
of powers. The old absolute monarch combined in himself all the three 
powers, legislative, executive and judicial. Tlie king’s word was law'. 
The king enforced tliat law and punished its infringements. The king 
w'as the sole law giver, the chief executive and the sole judge. Under 
such government the individual had no real liberty because his rights 
w'ere at the mercy of the king. 

‘When the legislative and*executive powers are united in the 
sam^*|>ersons or body, there can be no liberty, because apprehensions 
may arise lest the satne monarch or Senate shoulfl en^t tyrannical laws 
to enforce them in a t 3 aamiical manner Were the power of 

judging joined with the legislature, the life and liberty of the 
would be^exposed to arbitrary control, for the judge would then be the 
legislator; Were it joined to the executive power, the judge might 
b^ave with ' all the violence of an oppressor.”—Montesquie)i<><«TI»a 
Spirit of Loses. 
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Not coily it is unsafe to give too much power to a single individual 
or department, it is also detrimental to the efficiency of government. 
The main activities of a modern government are best carried on by its 
different organs specially created for the purpose. 

Criticism of the Theoiry 

Complete separation of powers, however, is neither possible nor 
desirable. Some degree of separation of power is, no doubt, essential 
to liberty* but in complete separation there is a loss of efficiency. The 
Government is to be viewed as a whole whose organs, though generally 
distinct, must work in unison with one another in order to bj* useful 
and effective. ^ 

As a matter of fact in most states the executive has a good deal 
of control over legislation while the legislature, on its part, exercises 
some control over the executive. For instance, in Great Britain the 
Cabinet, whose members are the executive heads of departments, largely 
directs the course of legislation, while the check of the legislature over 
the executive in the conduct of the administration is not small. 

Further, though in theory all the departments are equal, they are 
not so in reality. “In all governments the legislative department is, 
in fact, the most powerful of the three and the judiciary the weakest.” 

In a democracy the real check is public opinion, alert and vigilant, 
and not the mere mechanical checks suggested by Montesquieu. 

Separation of powers in India 

In India, in theory, there is a separation of powers but, in practice, 
there is no separation of powers. Th^ executive retains a large amount 
of law-making power and also considerable judicial power. In India we 
have a concentration of all authority, executive, legislative and judicial, 
in the hands of one single body, the Executive. 

The legislatures of India are in many cases subject to the authority 
of the executive which retains considerable overriding powers. The 
certifying and the vetoing powers of the Indian executive are real and 
tbey are often exercised. 

Further, the executive, can virtuayy punish a person without having 
recourse to the ordinary process of law. Also, judicial powers are 
actually combined wi^i executive jpowers in the §ame person ill India, 
e.g., in the DistAct Officer who is the chief executive officer as well as 
the magistrate in a district. *To be tried by a man who is at once the 

, • Prof, Laski approvingly quotes Madison’s remark, ’the*' accumula* 

tion of all powers ... in the same hands . . . may justly be pronounclled 
the very definition of tyranny.*—4 Grammar of Politics, p. 297. 
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judge and prosecutor is too glaring an injustice.* When the functions 
of a policeman, a magistrate and a judge are all united in the same 
officer it is vain to look for justice—said Sir Richard Garth, a former 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

There can be no subject which is more urgent or which deserves 
more earnest attention than the improvement of the administration of 
justice in India by the removal of the defects which are inseperable 
from the present system. 

The judge in India should be made independent of the control 
and influence of the executive and the legislatures must also be freed 
from if xecutive dominance and interference to make liberty real for the 
people. 

' The Legislature 

The legislature is the most important organ of the state. ‘In 
general . . . the powers both of executive and judiciary find their limits 
in the declared will of the legislative organ.’— Laski. Through it the 
will of the state is expressed. The legislature is to make the laws, 
discuss bills for this purpose, to control finances and discuss budgets 
with this object. It also controls the executive in parliamentary 
governments and discusses the policy and administration of the execu¬ 
tive for this end—in fact, there it virtually chooses the executive which 
holds office as its will. In most states the legislature' has the power 
to impeach the executive and to dismiss the judges for misconduct. 
The legislature is thus not only the law-making organ, it is also the 
critic and the policy-forming organ. 

Constitution of the Legislature 

The legislatures may he either tinicameral, i.e., cor^posed of one 
house, or bicameral, i.e., composed of two hcnises. Most modern states 
have two chambers, one called the upper or second chamber or the 
upper house and the other, the lower chamber or the lower house. 
The lower house is always elected and is almost everywhere by far 
the more powerful of the two; it is the final and in some states the 
sole authority in all matters relating to taxtaion and expenditure. The 
upper house may be constituted f n d. hereditary basis as is largely the 
case in Great Britain and Japan. It may also contain members appoint¬ 
ed for life as in Cs^ada. But in i^ost modem ^states the upper house 
is elected though on a more restricted franohise and*for a longer term 
than is the case with the lower honse. Higher age and other qnalifica-* 
tions arc^also prescribed for the members of the second chamber. 

• Advantages of the Second, Chamber—The second chamber acts as a 
check mt hasty, ill-considered legislation of the lower house. It is often 
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called the chamber of statesmen because its members are more aged^ 
more conservative and experienced than those of the other house. Thet 
8ec<md chamber should not thwart the will of the lower chamber; Us 
functions are those of delay and revision. By sending back measures- 
fco* reconsideration it allows passions to cool down and dispassionate 
judgment to prevail. 

Disadvantages of the Second Chamber—■**If a second chamber is in 
agreement with the firsts it is superfluous, and if it is not in agree^nent 
with it, it is pernicious”, said Abbd Si^yes and the remark still holds- 
true to a considerable extent. Being a representative of conservative 
elements, the second chamber often identifies itself with the interests, 
of the propertied classes and is opposed to all progressive parties and 
liberal measures. Its existence is thus hostile to the interests of demo^ 
‘ cracy and of the working classes. 

Prof. Laski, a strong critic of the bicameral system, points out that 
the argument that a second chamber works as a check upon the rashness 
of a single elected assembly has no validity in fact. He points out that 
legislation in modern times 'does not suddenly, as out of a clear sky, 
find its way to the statute book. Almost any measure that is enacted 
becomes law as the result of a long process of discussion and analysis, 
so that the importance of the second chamber as exercising check on 
hasty legislation is greatly lessened by the modern conditions of 
politics. 

In India the history of the second chamber (Council of State) has. 
not been such as to encourage lovers of democracy. It has consistently 
ranged itself against democracy and progress. The constitution of the 
proposed federal upper house according to the Act of 1935 will make 
it the stronghold of the forces of reaction and conservatism as 
represented by the princes and landlords. Also, in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Assam, the U. P. and Behar, provincial second chambers give 
llie propertied and conser\’ative interests an undue influence in legis¬ 
lation. 

\ 

~ Tbe Executive 

The exacutive executes or Puts intt> effect the will of the state. “Hie 
functiem of the executive is to govern, to administer and to manage the 
departments. 

CoBStitotiom of the Exocutiva 

The executive consists of the King (or the President)s> and the 
ministers together with the whole body of ofprcials engaged in adminis-* 
IpraMon. Of the higher executive the President is always- elected es 
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the'king is almost always hereditary. The ministers are generally 
appointed by the King (or the President) from the body of elected 
members of the legislature. The lower or the permanent executive 
consists of persons who are appointed by official heads or by a special 
appointing body such as the Public Services Commission. Though, 
administration is its proper function the executive has close relations 
with the legislature and the judiciary and exercises some legislative 
and judicial power. It summons, prorogues and dissolves the legisla* 
lature; signs or vetoes, as the case may be, measures passed by the 
legislature and promulgates them; makes law by issuing rules and 
decrees«n the manner laid down in the constitution; and recommends 
or directs ttie course of legislation in the legislature. It also appoints 
judges, takes the power of granting reprieves or pardons to persons 
convicted by the courts. 

The executive is organised in several departmenis. Over the 
executive as a whole stands the President or the Chief Minister. A 
minister is in charge of each department under whom there is the 
secretary or the permanent head of the department. The chief depart¬ 
ments are : (1) Defence or War Office in charge of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force; (2) Foreign Office in charge of Foreign Affairs; 
(3; Home Department or Department of the Interior in charge of layr 
and order, police, prisons, etc.; (4) Finance Department which keepa 
and in a sense controls the nation’s purse; (5) Bducatioii Department; 
(6) Iiidustties and Labour; and (7) Communications. Other depart¬ 
ments are Agriculture, Public Health, Commerce, Transport etc. 

Bureaucracy and Permanent Qvil Service. There arc two types of 
administration, democratic and bureaucratic. Democracy is more 
responsive to the needs and desires of the people and is conducive to 
progress. Imagination and enthusiasm are the key-notes of democracy 
but it often leads to inefficiency, waste and dangerous innovations. 
Bureaucracy, on the other hand, is unimaginative and routine-bound; 
but as it is guided by experience and tradition it is remarkably efficient 
ill the conduct of day-to-day administration. •!« modern democracies 
the executive is organised partly on a democratic and partly on a 
bureaucratic basis. The President f>r the Ministry represents the demo¬ 
cratic element, going in and out of office according to the change of 
public opinion. But Nts, day-to-day administraiioii is l^fi in the hands 
of the permanent civil service which represents the bureaucratic 
clement. The permanent civil service consists of a trained body of 
experts p<Msessing a high degree of knowledge, skill and ability and 
reoruited mostly by competitive examinations. So g^reat is tiie fmwer 
and efficiency of the permanent civil service ihat a democracy Hke 
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Great Britain is often called a masked bureaucracy. In India the in¬ 
fluence of the permanent civil service is infinitely greater. 

The importance of an efficient and incorruptible permanent civil 
service cannot be over-emphasised but it should not be allowed to 
dictate in matters of policy. The power of determining the policy of 
the state should be vested in persons elected by and responsible to the 
people. The people must be allowed to say what they want and then 
it should be tlie business of the executive to supply their wants, 
efficiently and cheaply. Therein consists the essence of democratic or 
responsible government. In India the bureaucracy was considered 
efficient until the outbreak of this war and was in charge of tbe policy 
of the government as well as of the day-to-day administ^tion. The 
absence of a responsible executive has been at the root of the principal 
^vils of bureaucratic government in India, viz., red-tapism, lack of 
sympathy and imagination, short-sightedness, unresponsiveness to the 
people’s needs and desires. The establishment of responsible govern¬ 
ment will remedy these evils to a great extent. 

The Judiciary 

The function of the judiciary is to find out the laws from various 
sources, to interpret those laws and to apply them to individual cases. 
The judge has to administer justice by punishing offenders in cr,iminal 
cases and adjudicating rights in civil disputes. He has to hold the 
■scales of justice even not only between man and man but also between 
man and the state. 

It frequently happens that the judge has to interpret laws which 
are not quite explicit and then he is guided by custom, usages, and 
the general principles of justice and morality. The judge becomes, for 
that case at least, a creator of law and so we have judge-made laws 
which together with equity form a considerable part of our jurisprudence. 

Judges should be thoroughly trained in law and should be absolutely 
impartial. To secure the impartiality of the judges, judges should be 
made independent of both the executive and the legislature. This 
independence of the judiciary is secured by an adequate salary and 
permanent tenure and by making them practically irremovable during 
their term of office, liable only t<f be removed or recalled for very 
special rei^ons. The appointment of judges should be on the basis of 
merit and capacity dnd ^ouJd jfot be influencefl by party, communal 
or political considerations. 

Summary 

If the governmental powers are concentrated in a single authority, 
they may be abused, a tyranny set up and liberty endangered. Hence 
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the need felt for a separation of powers among different organs of 
government each of which would act as a check on the others. 

The organs of government are (1) the Legislature, (2) the Execu¬ 
tive, and (3) the Judiciary. Of these three, the legislature is generally 
the strongest and the Judiciary the weakest. 

Questions 

1. Explain the theory of separation of powers. Is a rigid operation. 

desirable ? 

e 

2. Indical^the advantages of separation of powers and illustrate them, 
from Indian conditions. (C. U. 1926) 

3. Write notes on— 

(a) The Executive, 

(b) The Second Chamber. 

(c) The Judiciary, 

4. ‘The strict separation of powers is not only impracticable as a- 
working principle of government, but it is one not to be desired 
in practice.' Comment on this statement. (C. U. 1934) 

5. The business of modern government divides itself into Ihree main 
parts—^legislative, judicial and executive. Illustrate. (C. U, 1935; 
N. U. 1938) 

6. What are the principal organs of government, and what are their 
respective functions? (C. U. 1937, 1941; Dacca 1942). Is it desir¬ 
able in the interests of political liberty to have an absolute separa¬ 
tion of powers? (C. U. 1941) 

7. How are the powers of the modem state distributed? (C. U. 1938) 

8. What principles should regulate the relations of the executive to 
the legislature? Wliat should be the relations of the Judiciary with 
the Executive and the Legislature? (U. P. Board, 1928) 

9. Discuss the reasons for the existence of t|ie bicameral system of 
legislature. (C. U. 1941) 

10. “The function of the legislature is not merely tlie making of laws.” 
What other functions does the legislature in a democratic country 
discharge? (C. U* 1942) 

11. Explain the doctrine of separation of powers. Wliat are its limi¬ 
tations? (C. U. 1946) 



CHAPTER XIII 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

Before we proceed to classify and enumerate the functions 
of modem governments we should briefly examine the different 
theories regarding them, because people are not unanimous as 
io what should he the ideal of the state and the preper sphere 
of government. 

This question is of great practical importance because it 
deals with the activities of the state which in modern times 
embrace almost every aspect of our life. The question ultimately 
resolves itself into: where and how far is the state justified in 
exercising a control over the acts of individuals f It is, there¬ 
fore, for their own sake that individuals should have a clear 
idea about the proper scope of governmental activities. 

Properly speaking, there are only two theories regarding 
this matter—^the individualistic and the socialistic. According 
to the individualistic theory, the sphere of state activity should 
be restricted to the narrowest possible limits and the individual 
should be free to develop in his own way, while the socialist, 
-nt the other extreme, holds that the scope of governmental action 
should be enlarged so as to include all those things which, 
directly or even indirectly, concern the welfare, including the 
•economic welfare of society. 

I. * The Anarchist Theory 

Before we enter into'^ a detailed discussion of the two theories 
mention<l!fd above, we should take note of another view, namely, the' 
^anarchist view, f though c^trictly speaking, it has no place in a discus- 
"Sion of the functions of tlie state because to the anardust the state is 
^n unmitigated evil which should be altogether done away with. 

But the consideration, at this point, of the anarchist thduy may be 
.h^stified on the ground that the anarchist view is an executive forin of 

individualistic' theory, In(flvidualism and anarchism both ccmsider 
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«11 restraint as essentially evil. While (ndividtutlistit admits the neces~ 
siiy of sotne restraint and, therefore, the necessity of the state, 
anarchism holds that all restraint based on physical force is evil and 
that the state is a wholly unnecessary evil. 

Anai;chism means *no rule*. Anarchism aims at a society in \vhich 
every individual will be ruled by himself and by associations to which 
he owes purely voluntary allegiance and nobody will be ruled by force 
by any outside authority. The anarchist looks upon goverwnent as an 
enemy of liberty. 

argues that government is and has always been carried on in 
the intd^gts of the privileged few and the state is bas^ essentially 
on the principles of coercion and compulsion which will be unknown 
in an anarchical society. It is only in the unrestricted freedom ^of^ 
anarchical society that the full and harmonious development of the > 
individual as well as of society is possible. 

The anarchist arguments which seek to prove that all restraint is 
evil and that the state is an unnecessary evil, are about the same as 
those advanced by individualists. These will be stated and examined 
as we consider the individualistic theory. 

Value of the anarchist theory 

In the meantime, let us point out the value of the anarchist theory 
as stated by Prof. Jethro Brown ; 

(a) The anarchist makes a just criticism of the existing conditions 
in society, though the remedies he suggests may not be the real 
remedies. 

(b) The anarchist has very • properly laid emphasis on the indi¬ 
vidual’s right of self-rule. 

(c) The anarchist challenge has rendered a great service to the 
■community by stressing the importance of a critical examination of the 
nature and authority of the state. 

(d) The anarchist believes that most of the activities and duties 
enforced by the state by means of the police and the military could 
have been, done better if left to the ft-ee will* of the individual. 

IL The indivkliiaSfttic llieoiy or the doetrine of hiisvez-faire 

laissez-faire is a French expression smd it mfians **let alone**. 

I/ike the anarchist, the individualist regards all r^raint 
as an and every extension of the po-wer the stale as so 
iftuch taken away from the domain of indiviilual liberty^ But 
nnitke 'ihe anarchist/ he admits that the State ^ a hecessaty 
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because if it did not exist, the inherent selfishness of man would 
lead him to disregard the rights of others. According to the 

• u 

individualist, the power of the state should, however, be 
exercised only to the extent of maintaining peace, order and 
security and no further. 

The individualist is opposed to state measures like factory 
laws, state education, state relief to the poor, the aged, and the 
unemployed. Tke state ''should be nothing more than a . police 
organisation to enforce contracts, keep the peace an^ punish 
crime ; and when this is done, Us functions are exhausted**. 

Arguments in favour of individualism 

(a) "The true end of man is the highest and most har¬ 
monious development of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole." An excess of government puts a serious check on such 
development of the individual. Such excess "superinduces 
national uniformity” and tends to "reduce society to a dead 
level". It crushes out originality and weakens individual 
character. 

(b) Individualism rests on scientific grounds, because it is 
in harmony with the theory of evolution. Leaving the field of 
competition open to all it leads to^the survival of the fittest. 

(c) The theory is true because it holds that man universally 
seeks self-interest and is himself the best person to know in 
what his self-interest lies. 

(d) It is contended by the individualist that his theory is 
based on sound economic principles. The policy of non-inter¬ 
ference with the conduct of industry will lead to • the best 
economic results. If competition is unrestricted, production 
will be oil more economic lines, wages will be kept at a normal 
level and the qtiali^ of production will impiove. 

(a) Lastly, it is wrong to suppose that the state is omni¬ 
scient or infallible. It is no better than the individuals who 
compose it and it never be a better judge of 'ttie latter^s 
and requirements than the individuals themsdves. 
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Crkiditlit ol liie iadivkfaaliFKc tbeilky 

Individualism as. a creed is dead and there is no society 
today based on pure individualism. 

Tl^e theory of individualism is open to criticism bn the 
following grounds: 

(a) It is Wrong on the part of the individualist to assume 
that the state is essentially an evil. History proves that state 
regul^ion has helped and not retarded the progress of hwnan 
civilisalti^n. 

• (b) The view of the individualist that the state exists onlyg 
to restrain is incorrect. With the increasing complexity * or 
modem civilisation there arises the increasing necessity of state 
regulation and state managen^nt. Problems of modern life have 
assumed such proportions that they can hardly be solved except 
by a central and co-ordinating authority like the state. The 
individualist has erred in exaggerating the evils of state re¬ 
gulation and in minimising its advantages. 

(c) The individualist has a mistaken notion of liberty 
inasmuch as he thipks that the state is hostile to liberty. 
Government and liberty are not opposed to each other. On the 
other hand, **ivisely organised and properly directed state action^ 
not only enlarges the moral * physical and intellectual capacities 
of individuals, but increases their liberty of action by removing 
obstacles placed in their way by the strong and self-seeking^*. 

(d) Further, restraint is not always an evil. The formation 
of character needs discipline and restraint as well as freedom. 
The individualist has wrongly exaggerated the importance of 
the individual at the expense of society. 

(e) And, it is not always even true to say that each indivi¬ 
dual knows his own interests better than ^ the state can know 
them. For example, in matters of sanitatioif, educatioa and 
child laboiw, the state understands the interests of an individual 
better than he does himsdf. 

• if) In the economic ^here freedom is ofte^ jresttidM by 
mohofitolies and sostate ac^on becomes uniieHlthre ,tn the 
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iati^sts of society. Without ^ aid of the state the poor 
csuonot enjoy equality of opportunity with the rich. 

ig) The growing compleaty of the world and the inter¬ 
dependence of the nations tend to make state control necessary 
over a larger field. Without state aid in the form of protective 
duties, bounties, subsidies, anti-dumping laws, etc., the in¬ 
dustries of a nation would not be able to bold for a day against 
foreign competition. 

i 

i 

111. The socialut tibeoiy* 

Directly opposed to the individualistic theory of state 
functions is the socialistic theory which wants a maximum of 
government interference in the affairs of men. 

The theory is based on the principle of service to the cofnmunity. 
The commimity and its interests can be best served not by individuals 
each looking after himself but by the state looking after all. Not 
command hut service is the prominent characteristic of the state today. 

Argmnents in favomr of sociaham 

{a) The socialists, unlike the individualists, fully trust the 
etaie and look upon it as the d ^osiiory jii. their suprem £..^£ood^ 
and, therefore, t^ey \^nt the sta^e to promote the ..collecrive 
interests of the p^ple in as many ways as it can. They consider 
"'Qie present distribution of l^^erfy^s^inequitaSle and urge that 
there should be a re-distribution on a juster basis. 

^ (h) The socialists argue that socialism is founded on 
^Hndples of justice. According to them, the land and the mines 
which are free gifts of nature should be owned in common by 
the people and should npt belong, as at present, to the few. 
The landlord has no more exclusive right to them than he has 
to air, sunlight/* and tl^ blue skyr 

'(4 Socialists also want to nationalise the instruments of 
f'Pt<^ucti<»i and the public utility services. Factories, vailways, 
water-wcuks, etc. should be owned and worked ^ 
on behalf ci the peofile. 
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'^In ether words, the socialiH wants to end the present system 
of economic organisation, the system which allows the capitalist 
to enjoy the fruits of the toil of the labourers. The labourer who 
is the r^l producer gets too little whereas by far the largest 
share of the income goes to the capitalist, to the speculator and 
to the middleman. 

(d) The present system helps the rich to grow richer and 
makes the poor poorer. It has thus led to grave social evils horn 
of inegthiities in wealth and opportunity. The masses are con¬ 
tinuously exploited. The state, as the guardian of the masses 
and the repository of the interests of all, should protect the ' 
majority from the tyranny of the capitalist minority. 

Criticism of the socialist theory 

The arguments advanced against the socialistic view of the 
fiinctimis of the state are chiefly these: 

(a) Socialism destroys the incentive to labour. People 
would not feel inclined to work hard if they are not allowed to 
:acquire and accumulate property. Human effort will slacken 
and all progress will be arrested. The principle that underlies 
■socialism is that “the able, the industrious, and the provident 
should share with tlje stupid, fhe idle, the improvident -whatever 
may be obtained as the reward of their energy and virtue”. 

ijp) The socialist also errs in his over-estimation of the 
■state's capacity and efficiency. It would be impossible for the 
.state to discharge efficiently all the different functions which the 
.socicUist would like to entrust it with. 

(c) Ftsrtlier, socialism will bring deterioration in individual 
•character because individual interprise will be killed by the 
:$tate regulating everything. 



. The .cemdusion that we can draw from our survey of tiie 
indivifllatistie and socialistic theories is that neftliiter is ^lifly 
both contain elements of truth. 
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TIm dimiived ottlleok 

The outlook has cbauged with a realisation of the com-' 
prehensive duties of a modem government and of the impossi¬ 
bility of laissez-faire. The controversy is no longer of. practical 
importance because no government is purely individualistic 
to-day. 

An application of the doctrine of. laissez-faire would 4>e out 
of the question in any modem state ; likewise, complete sj^ialism 
or communism is not yet the goal in all states. Th/^ruth is 
that ‘*it is impossible to draw the boundary line between legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate state interference because it is a line which 
must change with the altered conditions and needs of society**. 

The state ao longer the mete policeman 

At a barbarous stage of society the only duty of the state 
was perhaps that of the policeman but with the growth of civili¬ 
sation the scope of its activity has been enlarged. The state is 
justified in intervening when the Purpose of such intervention 
is the furtherance of the common good. 

The idea of the police state has given place to the concep¬ 
tion of the culture state.* 


* Tile ifiiFareBt forms of socialism 

There are many forms of socialism, such as Stale Socialism, GuUd 
Socialism and Communism. The two chief forms are— 

(a) State Socialism or Social Democracy. State socialism is evolu¬ 
tionary socialism and implies peaceful, gradual and ultimate 
control the nation of the factors of production, e,^,, land, 
mines, factories, transport, banking with a view to |ust and 
equal distri];mtion of wealth and income in society. State- 
socialists are m<M3t active in England. 
ib) Communism. Communisin. on the other hand, is critical of 
th« methods of state socialism and doubtful of its ultimate 
anecess.- Communism is an extreme form of socialism and 
believes «n the necessity of forcing «a revolution to secure 
the victory df the working classes. Hie Communist State, 
of which the Soviet Union is the only and an outs^ding 
example, is a classless state of the working people where 
^odncti^ is common, enjoyment is common, aAid pttiperty 
IS common. The.Commnhlst ideal is from each ace^djng 
. to his ab^Hy, to each Mccordfng to his nee^, 

, Cottntfies other ran ^ tJmoh, with the exo^l^tloa of 

j&fexicO, have not adopted lomalhit; pvdicies ao far. State oonhi^ 
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EstenMoa mmI rapid advance of SociaBam 

As a matter of fact, all modem states at present undertake. 
work which, from a strictly individualistic point of view, would 
be outside their proper sphere. For instance, the British Old 
Age Pensions Act, Eniployers* Liability and Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Acts, Acts relating to housing, health and factory 
conditions^!! testify to the advance of socialism in Great Britain. 
Socialistic legislation ,is also to be met with abundantly in 
Frat^ce^nd in pre-war Germany. In India also o|u: labour 
legislati(3K is distinctly socialistic. Also, railways, posts, tele¬ 
graphs and telephones which are owned and managed by the 
state in India are instances of socialistic state enterprise. As 
regards public utility scr\nces, many of them are now owned and 
managed by municipal corporations. 

The individualist was right in so far as he emphasised the 
importance of individuality but the best way to help the develop¬ 
ment of individuality iit a highly complex society such as ours 
would be not to leave the individuals alone because in that 
case the more powerful few would crush the weaker many. 

Further, there are certain kinds of work which cannot be 
done or at les^t cannot be done well by private enterprise. Here 
also the state should step iu. 

Social and cultural welfarS of the citizens is becoming ever- 
increasingly a concern as much of the state as of the citizens 
themselves. The state, which should be nothing more than a 
policeman according to the old individualistic view, considers 
itself to-day more and more a profnoter of citizens" welfare as 
well as a guardian of their interests. Tl\je state to-day should 
look after’ the moral, economic and jJoKtical well-being of the 

and State initiative in economics have become more usual and familiar 
in many countries to-day. ‘These thin^ are sometimes termed, some¬ 
what indefinitely, ^*State CapUalism**. They fK>tiit to <fie j^adnal deve¬ 
lopment of elemrats of organised ecmiomic life within capitalist society 
mid most 6od<;ttes believe they mark a preliminary sts^e to ^tual 
spclal^m.*a 

. The inflneiiGe of the communist hieal is spreading Itaciipe imd 
Asm and' beeidjtt Russia, is most active now in Onita, 

'Asia^. ■ . ' ' , ' 
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citizens. Social, econoiMc ond §i^iHcal reforms, are, therefore, 
weU wiihin. the scope of a modem state. 

Cfamfication of Fuictioiis of C^vemnenl 

We have discussed before the diiffereiit theories aliout the 
functions of state. We shall now classify and enumerate themJ 
The functions of government have been divided mainly into two 
classes. First, there are those which must be discharged if the 
state is to exist at all. These are called fundamental or essential 
functions. Woodrow Wilson has called them consiity/ftt func- 
tions. And, secondly, there are those functions wliich are 
known as non-essential or ministrani functions. 

The constHaent or essential functions 

These comprise (i) the preservation of external security 
and ( 2 ) the jnaintenance of domestic peace and order. These 
are the original and primary functions of the state. Kvery state 
must discharge them in order to justif 3 ^ its existence, 

PreBerratioB, of external ■ecurity 

External security means security from external danger either 
of a military invasion or of encroachment upon international 
rights. The state should, therefore, be in a fit condition to 
defend itself ^against foreign attacts. For this purpose it main¬ 
tains a standing army, a navy and an air force and can call upon 
its citizens to take up arms and to fight in defence of the state. 
In times of peace too, the state has to deal with foreign powers 
and look after its international interests. 

External security is maintained not merely by a powerful 
army, navy or air force. It q}so depends, and that in an 
important manner, on a wise public policy at home and abroad. 

&temaJ peace aftd lander 

Every gpveminent should aim at securing peace and order 
within the country. There can be no progress of %uy kind 
there is p^oe and nrder in the country. It iS| tWefc^e^ 
jtnich the duty of the govemnumt to make adequate arrange* 
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ments for the mamtenance of peace and tnrder aa it is the duty 
of citizens to co-operate with the g^ovemment in such work. 

The state in the capitalist order has to make provision for 
the protection of life and property. In order to prevent, detect 
and punish crimes it has to keep a police organisation and to 
maintain courts, criminal and civil. 

Tbe non-essential or ministrant functions 

'Kie ministrant functions are not indispensable to the state, 
yet tnSlie functions are undertaken by the Socialist state on 
grounds of utility i.e., promotion of the moral and material 
welfare of the people. 

Such functions are assumed by the state because it is felt 
that if left to private individuals they would either be not done 
at all or not done so well. 

The non-essential or the ministrant functions of the state 
have varied from one state to another according to the varying 
needs of different countries. The most important among the 
non-essential functions of a modem state are placed under the 
following heads: 

1, Rcfolatien feduatry ami Tnida 

The state has to look af|er the coinage of money, standards 
of w’eights and measures, and trade licences. It has to deal with 
the tariff question which arises in connection with the duties on 
the exix>rt and import of goods. It has also to regulate the 
conditions of work in factories. The enormous increase in 
labour and factory legislation in all modem states testifies to the 
iraportaqce wrhich this matter has assumed in recent years. 

2. iffaittlMiuuMM of PvUic Utilky Serviees 

There has been a growing tendency^ everywhere towards 
bringii^ the public utility services more and Inore under state 
control. Not only the postal and telegraph systems, but rail¬ 
ways, tfamways, and tel^dicmes are considered proper oblects of 
htate control. control of the supply of wmter, gas and 

electricity is being gradually /wrested from private hands. 
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PuliBe H«al4i, Saallation and MadiBal lUilef 

:;It.is increasingly becoming the duty of the state to look 
after the health of its members. .Health and Sanitation engage 
the attention of all modern states, Ho^itals and dispensaries 
are maintained to give medical relief to citizens. The modem 
state looks after medical instruction and supports medical 
research institutes and insures the health of the nation. 

4. Edii«Btioit 

The state has to look not only after the material ujjf^ieing 
of its members but also after their moral and intellectual welfare. 
The state, to-day, has, to provide for the education of all its 
members. 

5. Care of the poor, the aged end the infirm 

Since the state is responsible for the good of society as a 
whole, it is the duty of the State to make due provision for the 
poor, the aged and the infirm. The problem of poverty is to 
be solved largely by the state. As long as poverty la.sts it will 
be the duty of the state to see that the poor do not perish merely 
because of their poverty. The state has further to look after the 
aged and those who are physically unfit to support themselves 
by work. In some of the modern states old age pensions, family 
allowances and unemployment benefit are given. 

Summary 

The two theories regarding the functions of government are : 

^ (]) the individnalist, which wants the minimum state interference 

and which would have the state only as the policeman and 
in no other rdle, and- 

^ (3) the socialist, which,^ on the. ether hand, wants the marimum 
of govenunent control because the state is the depository 

* of ^e supreme good of the people. • 

* • 

The state, in these days, must act as the guardian and the pro¬ 
tector of the ipasses who suffer in tlie individualist regime. It must 
also seek to inromote the welfare, of the people in as many «%ys as it 
can. Social, political, and economic refomts are, therefore, well within 
the scope of government to-day. 
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The functions of government have been classified into <1) consti^ 
tnent or essential, e.g., preservation of external security and fnainten- 
ance of domestic peace and order, and (2) non-essential or ministrant» 
£.g., regulation of industry, health, educatio^i, poor relief and public 
utility services. 


Questions 

1. 15nuticiate some of the functions of a modem government. (C. U.s^ 
1928) 

2. Wnte short notes on :— 

(i} individnaiistic or laissez-faire theory, (ii) the socialistic 

theor^ (III) the anarchist theory. 

3. Describe the functions of the state. ‘It is considered to be the duty 
of the State to concern itself with the well-being of thtf entire body ' 
of its citizens in every sphere of their activity.* Is this view sound ? 
(C. U. 1938, 1940) 

4. Distinguish between the essential and optional functions of the 
state. Enumerate some of the functions undertaken by the Govera- 
ment of Bengal, pointing out whetlier they are essential or optional. 
(Dacca Univ. 1942) 

5. Classify and enumerate the functions undertaken by a modern 
state. (Dacca 1943) 

6. ‘Not command but service is the prominent characteristic of the 
State.* Discuss in the light of this statement the functions of the 
State. (C. U. 1944) 



CHAPTER XIV 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Aristotle’s clessHication 

Governments are classified by Aristotle according to the- 
number of persons who exercise the supreme power w^in the 
state, and the ends they serve. If the supreme power is vested 
. iUj one single person it is a monarchy^ if power is vested in a; 
few it is an aristocracy and if it is vested in the many it is- 
a Polity. 

When this power was used selfishly, the monarchy was. 
perverted into a tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy and polity 
degenerated into mob-rule or democracy. The perverted forms 
were, thus according to Aristotle, tyranny, oligarchy and! 
democracy. 

Aristotle considered Monarchy, Aristocracy and Democracy (Ochlo¬ 
cracy) the three standard forms of government. The first he defined as- 
the rule of the One, the second as the rule of tlie Few, the third as the 
rule of the Many. Against these standard and, so to say, healthful 
forms which ruled in the interests of the community he set their dege> 
nerate types which ruled in the interests of the ruling class only— 
namely Tyranny, Oligarchy and Anarchy. Tyranny he conceived to be 
the degenerate shape of Monarchy, Oligarchy as the degenerate shape 
of Aristocracy, and Anarchy (or mob-rule) the degenerate shape of 
Democracy.—Woodrow Wilson. 

Coveammeikta: mutocmitic and democimtic 

Governments were usually classified till recently as either autocratic 
or democratic. 

When power was ^vested in a single rule or head who controlled, 
directed end mailhged this state it was known as an autocracy. Auto> 
cracy, in the old sense, is getting rare with the advance of democracy. 
The imly mo^dem instance of autocracy is perhaps fumisl|<&d by an 
oriental despotism such as we had in A^hanistan. 

When, on the other hand, po#er in Uiie state is vested in tlie 
p^^le who ultimately direist, control and naanage the state, whatever 
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may be the form, it ia a democracy. The American Republic and the 
Briti^ monarchy are instances of democratic governments for, in both, 
the government is by the people. Democracy to<day means popular 
government and not the mobrule of Aristotle. 

A.‘ Monarchy 

When the supreme governing authority is in the hands of a 
singl^person the government is a monarchy. The office of the 
monarch is a hereditary one, though some of the ancient kings, 
kings of Rome, were elected. A king may be elected 
even in modem times. Nadir Khan, the late king of Afghani¬ 
stan, was an elected king. But the king’s hereditary right, ta 
the throne is one of the most important characteristics of a 
monarchy. Indeed, but for this characteristic, hardly any line 
of demarcation could be drawn between the Presidents of 
republics and some of the modern monarchs. 

Monarchies have been divided into (a) absolute, arbitrary 
or despotic monarchies and (6) constitutional, parliamentary or 
limited monarchies. 

Monamchy: Absolute and Limited 

(n) Absolute Monareby 

In an absolute monarchy dt autocracy the will of the monarch 
uUiniately prevails in all matters of government. His powers are 
limited by no will except his own. The typical absolute monarch was. 
Loaia XIV of France whose famous boast L' itat, e’est tnoi (I am the 
state) forcefully described the position of an absolute monarch. 
Absolute monarchy, however, (s a thing of the past so far as at least 
the states of the civilised world are concertied. Its last vestige dis~ 
appeared wttk the passing away of the CzarV^f .Russia, the Kaiser of 
Germany and the Sultan of Turl^ey. 

There have been many benevolent autocrats, for instance, Asoka,. 
Akbar, Peter the Great, who have conferred great«ben^fits on the people. 
But a good monarch may not leave his throve to a good son. A good 
monarch is, on the other hand, often succeeded by a bad and inefficient 
one. 

* Even benevolent autocracy is objectionable because it destroys free^ 
dom and initiative and degrades the character of the people. 
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. liniftw] Mofuurcky or CMiatiliiftioiMl Monarcitjf 

It is one in which the powers of the monarchs are limited 
by the ultimate, iwlitical control of the people or by the la^vs 
of the constitution of the state,. Sometimes these constitutions ' 
have been promulgated by the ruler himself by a voluntary 
surrender of his powers and privileges. Sometimes they have 
been forced upon him by successful revolutions. The British 
King is a constitutional monarch who reigns but does not govern. 

Monarchy, as a form of government, stands on the d^nsive 
and has been replaced in most countries to-day by eithsS^ demo- 
jcracy or dictatorship. 

B. Ariatocracy 

When supreme authorUy is vested in a stnall group of 
persons the form of government is said to he aristocratic. 
Aristocracy is government by the few. Artsfos, in Greek, means 
the best and kratos means power. So the ancient Greeks con¬ 
ceived Aristocracy to be an excellent form of government since 
it was the goveoiment by the best and the wdsest wdio were 
naturally few in the state. Carlyle also said that it is the ever¬ 
lasting privilege of the foolish to be government by the wise. It 
is, however, difficult to ensure that those in power will always 
be good and wise. 

Aristocracy degenerates into oligarchy when the few in 
whom power is vested use that power in furthering thdr own 
selfish interests. 

Aristocracy may be based on virtue, wealth, birth or 
militaiy organisation. 

*The difScnlties of aristocracy are la) the impossibility of obtaining 
a and jnst principle for the selection of the rulers and (p) the 
impossibiUty maintaining adequate safeguards to, ensure that the few 
will rule in the interests of all and not for their selfish advantage.’ 

C. Detnocfucy 

o 

Demos, in Greek, v 0 ans the people. Democracy woul4» 
thfrefore, mean government by the people. Abraham Lincoln 
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defined Democracy as '^government of the People, by the 
people, for the people'*. 

In the ancient Greek states there were ^ves who had no 
political rights. So democracy of the Greeks meant government 
by the many rather than by all. The modem conception of 
democracy is of ”a government in which everyone has a share'*. 
This definitionj however, applies only to the democratic ideal' 
and not to democracy as we actually find it in most states. The- 
basis democracy is political equality. 

There are still many governments which are known as. 
democratic but under which not all the people enjoy-full political 
rights. Probably there has never been a real democracy any¬ 
where in the world. Participation by citizens in their govern¬ 
ment has been limited bj' age, sex, property and education. 
The tendency in all political^ advanced countries, however, is. 
towards political equality and universal adult suffrage (the 
right of vote for all adult persons). Under a fully democratic 
government everyone should have the right to vote, to sit in 
the legislature and to hold office. 

Democracy may be (a) pure or direct, and (b) representative 
or indirect. 

(a) Fura oar Dkact D^ocraejr 

Where the will of the state is expressed or formulated' 
directly in a mass meeting of the entire people living in the state, 
democracy is said to exist in a pure form. Pure democracy is to 
be fotmd in some of the smaller Cantons of Switzerland where- 
the people assemble together to pass lavwy^tiction taxes, grant 
moneys and elect officers of ^he state. The best known of the 
pure democracies was ancient Athens where the citizens parti- 
cii>ated in the assembly and in the courtsi ap^ in which most 
of them held pubHc office lat frequent ^intervals. Direct denio^- 
cracy was possible in the efity states of ancient Greece because 
those states were small and, further, because Greek ^ntizens. 

9 ' ^ ‘ V " 

were free to devote as much of their time as they liked to 
politics while their slaves did the mental work. 
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(b) l adSr c ct «r IUprrwmt»tfiF» DMBocncy 

Pore democracy is impossible In the large states of to*day 
since the large masses of people composing them cannot meet 
^nveniently and are not able or competent to deal with the 
complicated business of a modem government. 

In all modem states we have indirect or representative 
dettmcracy. Since it is impossible for the entire people to be 
present together and to have a direct share in the wmrk of 
government they choose representatives for the purpos^^Vhen 
the representatives meet for the transaction of government 
hifaira the entire body of people is presumed to be present by 
proxy. In a representative democracy the supreme authority is 
regarded as being vested in the people although it is actually 
exercised <m their behalf by their representatives. 

R^juresMitKthre government Is die best form of government 

It.is generally admitted to-day that representative government is 
nnder modem conditions the best form of government. Pure democracy 
is impossible in any modem state in view of its large area and popula¬ 
tion, while aristocracy and monarchy are incapable of achieving the 
best ends of the state. As Mill contended, the criteria o/ good govern^ 
ment are two, viz., first, how far it preserves the amount of good 
already present in society and, secondly, how far it enhances its future 
good. In his view, representative government eminently fulfils both 
the conditions. 

]S(fodem thix&ers like Bryce and I,as)ci also acknowledge the 
enperiority of representative democracy over all other forms of govern- 
tttent, Bryce thithks that it heightens the moral of men by the respon¬ 
sibility it tlnnsts upon them, l^aski says the same thing : "It increases 
initiative hy widening’ th^ sense of responsibility." In short, represen- 
tativi^ government improves the quality of men by rousing ih them a 

political consciousness. To quote baaki again .there is no 

other' system whidi has the same merit of meeting, as an institutional 
scheme, the tbeor^ical*end that the st^ must sewe.*' f^An Inlroduc* 
ihn to PoUiics). * 

It mn^ be. noted, however, that the essential virtue <d representa¬ 
tive government rests upon its being truly representative. It rtu^ have 
the e^j^amnees of a representoHve p^ernmeht as he a tike 

BrUiih' JnAhft hut without On ade^uata basis of franchise and without 
^^ravfshm for the represmtaUon &f mhwefties true representative 
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;:govcmment cannot be said to exist. In . British l^sdia the vote or the 
iranchi^ which has been extended nnder the new constitutiou does 
not yet exceed 14 per cent of the total population. Mill thought that 
nothing, hut a false show of democracy is possible without Uxe represen¬ 
tation of minorities. But over-emphasis on minority repiesentation in 
India has led to the supersession of national interests by communal 
interests* 

Further, in a true representative government there is no place for 
men who are not elected representatives, of the people. The presence 
of nominated members in the Indian Legislature hinders the growth 
of repre^^tative government in India. 

Madmen CloMiftcorion mi Statmu—morm Rmeent forma of GoMrii* 
rnnmni 

The above-mentioned classification is of little value at the 
present day because it does not help us to understand the Teal 
character of modem governments. According to it, England is 
a monarchy but so were Russia and Turkey before the last War. 
But what a great difference between them I The British govern¬ 
ment is democratic in reality though it is monarchical in form. 
The power in Britain lies, only in name, with the King, but, 
in reality, it lies with the people. The name, therefore, may 
not signify much. 

In view of the great changes now taking place, interest in 
the traditional classification is*to-day chiefly of historical value. 

The tendency to emphasise efficiency in government has 
resulted in a number of dictatorships. The dictatorship may 
retain the form of representative government, but the effective 
control and direction of policy lies in the Bfisnis of one man, the 
.dictator, with a few trusted ac^sers. The dictator comes into 
power either by a coup d*htat or by election. 

Fost*war conditions in Europe favoured* th^ estabBdiment 
of a dictator^ip in Italy, that of Mussolini, and also a dictator¬ 
ship* in Germany, that of Hitler. 

*♦ tyictat or skips are marked by vilfcmr, efficiency, atidj|ifiCk, de^iive 
actioit but, being based on force, exalt force and, sooner or later,, lead 
«o wars. .K monarchy and a republic may dually be bron^it nnde*; die 
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m^nwsement °t Sovota^ m It has also been due to 
demagogDes aid selfish P®*^ share of respon¬ 

se inabaity of the average atuen to taKe ms 

sibflity in the government. ^ ^ 

Dictatorship difiers ftom ^ ^ t by the difterences 

hereditary ruler. TH. d^^« as ts^tic as a tyrant tat 

in his purposes ”^°^i^toyship difiers from democracy in that 
may be entirely ' many; and this rule is based on force, 

not on consent. foster dictetor- 

' Both economic stress ^d ncy in war and economic 

ship because of its vastly superior e&cien y 

organisation. 

1. CaWna and iWJoitial r«>n“ 

/nu .t. -rahinel’ and ‘presidential’ have been borrowed 

The wcMTds cabinet ana r i e the cabinet, . 

^ titles of (a) the executive in England, i. •» 

from the titles oi i iTnited States of America, t.e., 

and of (b) the e«cutive m the Umtrf Malta 

Ita Sr« gJve^rS'ihrrZions bettveen the executive and 
the legislature of a country. 

Cabinot GoT«fnm«®* 

. The. cabinet form of government is a 
committee of the legislature. in <t) a 

ministry which is ( 2 ) ^ parties dominant, 

from among i o^ing a direct arid collertive 

(4) Commons, and holding office 

in other, wor^, has its confidences 

/r—r^s (e.g.. lUd, uniter Mtaselint and Germany r^r 

'-^0iiler),. ^^ esrltkdsed bv lovers of freedom and de^ 

Tp^nf ^ «.d I>«-8te“- . 

^ ..... 
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Xn Britain the cabinet is the real executive. The king is 
the nominal head. It is the cabinet which carries on the 

M ? 

government in the king’s name. 

Only the ministers having the more important portfolios in 
their charge go to form the cabinet. The ministers being, at 
the same time, members of the legislature, and heads of the 
administrative departments, the legislative and executive fanc> 
tions are, to a large extent, combined. The cabinet nc^ only 
conducts the administration but ako directs the course of 
legislation. Cabinet govemm^t is the most successful as also 
the most efficient form of democratic government.. - Harmony ’ 
between the executive and the legislature and effective minis- 
terial responsibility are its chief virtues. On the other hand, it 
concentrates too much power in the hands of a few party 
leaders who form the cabinet and reduces parliament to 
impotence. 

Cabinet government is also known as responsible govern^ 
ment to emphasise the responsibility of the executive to" the 
legislature by whom it is controlled. 

It is also known as parliamentary government to emphasise 
the control and influence of Parliament, the Legislature, in the 
government of the land. Frofli England this system has spread 
to the greater part of the civilised w'orld. 

The British cabinet govemmept has been wholly copied 
in the British Dominions where the relations between the 
executives and the legislatures are very much similar to those 
obtaining in England. 

In Gemiany, Italj% Spain and France^the parliamentary 
system has failed giving rise to ’dictatorships’. 

Responsible gofoernment (or parliamentary government) 
has been introduced in India by the new Reforms although it 
is much qualified by the reservations and safeguards. Under 
the l^on^ord Reforms responsible government or imnisiefiat 
respbhsibilUy to the legislgiure existed partiaUy in tndid. 
Only in the provinces and that merely in relation to the Hrans- 

8 
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ferrt^d subjects, responsibility of the ministers to ike legislatures 
jot their administration was enjoyed and secured. There was 
no responsible government at. the centre, nor in the provinces 
jor the administration of reserved subjects. 

(b) PrMUtential Govenuaneiit 

In contrast with the British system of cabinet government 
we have the American system of government known as presi¬ 
dential government. 

The presidential form of government is government by a 
single executive, the President of the Republic. 

It has two fundamental features which distinguish it from 
the cabinet government. One of these features is the freedom 
of the President from control by the American legislature, the 
Congress {i.e., the executive is not under the control of the 
legislature, as under the British system). Hence the government 
is known as the presidential type of government. The other 
feature is the freedom of the Congress from the control of the 
executive. Hence the government is also sometimes described 
as * congressional government*. 

In the American system* of government there is thus a 

complete separation of powers a^d functions. 

» 

The President is not a member of the legislature and, unlike 
the British Cabinet, is indei)endeut of it. The ministers who 
administer the State departments are appointed by the President 
and are his subordinates. They are neither members of the 
legislature, nor subject to it. The executive head, e.g., the 
President of the^CJnited States of America, is elected to his 
office directly by the ^mericai^ citizens to whom alone he is 
supposed to be responsible. He is politically irresponsible to 
the legislatum, liltbpugh he may be impeached for certain 
crimes and, if convicted, removed from office. 

*The American judiciary is independent of both the executive and 
•is the legislature, as these latter also are, within their own spheres, 
r Their respective powers are derived from the American 
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2. Unitarjr and Federal Govemmcnt 

Where the principle of classification is ike concentration or 
distribution of power, governments are classified into (a) unitary 
and (b) federal. 

(a} Unitary Gowrament 
» 

A government is called unitary when all governmental 
powers **are concentrated in one supreme organ or organs 
located at one common centre**. Unitary government implies 
single government and centralised government. 

When the area is large and therefore difficult to govern 
from a single centre there may be local governments in local 
areas but all such governments derive their authority from the 
central government. The local governments are the mere 
creations of the central government and enjoy powers delegated 
to them by the central government. The British Government is 
a unitary government, and the whole of Great Britain is 
governed from the seat of the government at Westminster in 
London. Other instances are France, Italy and Japan. 

(b) Federal Government 

Federal government, as distinguished from unitary govern¬ 
ment, is a system in tvhich ih(^ sphere of government is divided 
by the constitution which also distributes the powers and 
functions between a government at the centre and the govern¬ 
ments of the units which compose the federation. 

Unlike a unitary government in a federal constitution both 
Ihc government at the centre and the governments of the units 
derive their authority from the constitution>t^ 

Conspicuous examples of^ federation are the U. S. A. 
Switzerland, Canada and Australia. 

Federal government is dual governmeni as^ distinguished 
from unitary government. The citizen of New York is subject 
to the government of the state of New York in ‘state* affairs. 
He is also Subject to the government of the U. S. A* fit ^federal* 
affmrs. Also, federal government implies local setf^-g&yernment 
tos opposed to centralised government. 
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The Federal system of governm^t is not, as is often erro¬ 
neously supposed, the central government alone. It is a system 
composed of both the central and local governments. 

The local governments in this system are independent of 
the central or federal government. The respective powers of 
the federal government and the local governments are strictly- 
defined by the constitution and separated so that no one can 
encroach on the domain of others. 

By this division each government is made independent and; 
supreme within its own jurisdiction.- 

We may sum op here three important characteristics of Federation. 
They are :— (J) The supremacy of the constitution. (2) Division of 
powers between the federal {or central) and provincial, state or local 
governments. (3) The existence of a judiciary to decide disputes rcgard-^ 
ing jurisdiction in the Federation and the interpretation of the consti¬ 
tution. 

Advantages and disadvantages of Federation 

(J) 'The chief advantage of federation is that union gives strength; 
it also gives dignity. The loss of independence by small states is amply 
compensated by the fuller life and vigour which membership of a more 
powerful and richer state gives.’ (Gilchrist). (2) It also strikes a 
balance between the centrifugal and centripetal forces in a country. It 
secures, that is to say, unity in diversity. The autonomy of the states 
is harmoniously combined with a centralised form of government. 

Disadvantages: (1) Weakness arising from a double system of 

government, (2) Weakness from the fear of secession. 

The distribtttion. of ptswere in a Federation: two types 

The distribution of powers between the central government and the 
governments of the units is not uniform nor can such a distribution be- 
final and completee#*^ 

Generally the central govemmMit is entrusted with functions of 
common interest to all the’member states, e.g., defence, railways, posts, 
telegraphs, etc., and also with functions abont which it is desirable to 
have .a unifonhity in sill the component states, e.g., currency and 
coinage. The governments of the units have generally the functions 
of local admlnistratiem independent of the centre. 

fh« rmidtuny in Canada and ika V, 5. A. 

' In a federal government a list has to be made showing the division 
>ff ^ese functions between the fedi^ation and the units—ea^ working 
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•in its specified jurisdiction. But this list can never be complete and • 
certain functions may be omitted. 

The residue of that which is left unspecified may be taken by the 
federal government, as in Canada, or it may be taken by the local 
.government, ns in the U. S. A. 

Thu ptocuea uf fudurmtkm tn fA« U. S, A. 

The process of federation began from the bottom in the U. S. A. 
where federation has been an act of union on the part of the states 
which desired union bat not unity and which at the time of federation 
reserved to themselves all powers not expressly surrendered to the 
federation including the residuary powers; the process of federation in 
Canada, on the other hand, began from the top and has come largely 
through a decentralisation of the central government and the creation 
■of autonomous units which have ultimately federated into the^ Dominion 
of Canada. The result has been that the federal government in Canada 
is stronger than that in the U. S. A. having the residuary powers and 
also a sort of \’eto over the Canadian provinces. The Indian federation, 
in this respect, will be based largely on the Canadian model. 

The distinguishing marks aj the federal systems are : 

“(i) the existence of a number of political communities 
(states, provinces or territories) possessing of right 
their own cotislitutions and forms of government, 
supreme within their own jurisdiction, and 
(2) a commo?i constitution and government for the direct 
administration of ^matters of common concern to 
all." 

The U. S. A. and the progress of the federal idea 

The most conspicuous example of federal government is the 
government of the United States of America. The seat of the 
central or the federal government is Wa^ington. But the 
4S states which have formed themselves into the United States 
•of America for purposes of common "interest {e.g., defence, 
currency, foreign trgde, etc.) have also their, own state capitals 
and their 'state* or local governments drhich exercise powers 
not surrendered to the federal government. 

, During the last fifty years there has been a vast extensitm of 
the federal principle. Besides the comparatively old federations 
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of the XJ. S. A. and Switzerland, Canada, Australia, most re¬ 
publics in Central and South America and republican Germany 
have set up federal governments. 

In India also the new constitution provides for a federal 
Government in the place of the present unitary and centralised 
government. 

*Jusi as in the middle ages, the tendency 7i'as touards 
feudalism, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries towards abso” 
lutism, so at the present time the movement seems to be towards 
federalism/ Sidgwick wrote in an almost prophetic vein—(that 
partly from the democratic tendencies of the age, parth' from 
the tendency of integration seen through history, the extension 
of federalism seems the most probable of the political prophecies 
relating lo the future forms of government/ Laski also says 
'Society to be adequate must be federal in nature*. 

Hie constitutional difficulties of a Federation 

The special difiiculties of a federation are chiefly (a) about the 
amendment of the constitution which, in a federation, often is a com¬ 
plicated and an elaborate procedure and (b) the arbitration of disputes 
in the federation. 

An essential part of a modern federation is a federal court to decide 
disputes regarding jurisdiction in the federation and to interpret the 
constitution. 

The Indian Federation 

In India a federal system, composed of the Indian states 
and the British Indian i^rovinces, has been suggested as the only 
possible solution, under the present conditions, of the problems 
of government in India because of the following reasons : 

(1) Federatiolf^is the only means of uniting the Indian 
princes and the British Jmdian iSrovinc^s into one nation under 
one national government without extinguishing their separate 
administrationf, legislatures and local patriotism. The princes 
desire uniouL without unity with British India. 

( 2 ) A vast country like India can be properly < developed 
and efficiently administered in accordance with modern ideas 
only by a federal system of government. 
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(3) A federal government for India is the Britisher’s con-* 
dition precedent to the establishment of responsible government 
in India. 

(4) Federal government implies self-government or auto¬ 
nomy for the units. Provincial autonomy or self-government 
will generally secure better administration of local affairs. Self- 
government will stimulate the interest of the people in the 
management of their own affairs and will also be an education 
for the citizen.. 

The success of federal government depends on the member 
states being as far as possible equal in status and rights—equal 
wealth, population, education, and social and political status** 
The members of the Indian federation are very much unlike 
and dissimilar in these respects. Two consequences might 
follow from this. It might end in the domination of the pro¬ 
gressive and the powerful British Indian provinces over the 
re§t of India or the backward Indian states might act as a drag 
and might hinder our social, economic, and political progress. 

The advantages of a federation cannot however be ignored. 
It would enable India to achieve political unity. 

Unitary and Federal Governments compared 

Unitary government is comparatively simple and easy to operate. 
It engenders a strong national fe*eling and establishes a uniform system 
of law and administration over the whole country. But it is unsuitable 
to big states liecause of the difficulties of governing from a distant 
centre. It is also inapplicable to countries where side by side with 
national feeling there are strong local patriotisms as also where w*e 
have a number of states desiring union but not unity. It restricts 
local initiative and local self-government. 

The merits of the federal system of kovemment liave been 
enumerated in the discussion of Jhe question of the Indian Federation. 

Large areas can be efficiently governed, local self-government 
enconraged and local patriotisms reconciled with .national interests only 
under a federal government which demands greatlr co-operation, a 
higher statesmanship and a better ciWc sense. 

The faults of the federal government as compared with the unitary 
government are given by Bryce as follows : (I) weakness in the con¬ 

duct of foreign affairs, (2) weakness in home government, (3) compara- 
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• tive Instability because' of the possibility of its dissolution by the 
secession or revolt of states, (4) legislative and administrative chaos 
and difiScnlties, (5) trouble, expense and delay due to its being a double 
government. 


Summary 

Governments have been classified into (1) monarchy^ (2) aristocracy 
and (3) democracy. 

Democracy may be (a) pure or direct and (b) representative or 
indirect. Representative democracy or representative government is 
under modem conditions the best form of. government. 

Other and more modem classifications are (I) (a) cabinet and pre¬ 
sidential and (II) (a) unitary and (b) federal governments. 

e 

€ 

Questions 

1. ‘Democracy may be classified broadly, under two distinct divisions— 
direct and representative.* Explain and illustrate. (C. U. 1935) 

2. Clearly distinguish between a federal and a unitary constitution 
(U. P. Board, 1934) and also between cabinet and presidential forms 
of government. (C. U. 1940) 

3. In what sense is it tme to say that representative government 
the best form of government? (C. U. 1934) 

4. To what extent have (a) representative government and (b) respon¬ 
sible government been introduced in India ? (C. U. 1934) 

5. Discuss briefly the different forms of government, and their res-'% 
pective merits and demerits. (C, U. 1936). Why is democratic 
government preferred? (U. P. Bdard, 1930) 

6. What are the main features of a federal government ? Discuss its ^ 
merits and drawbacks. (C. U. 1939) 

7. The greatest lesson of this war is that federation is the only means 
of saving the sovereignty of small nations and this principle 
applies to India with redoubled force. Di.scnss. Indicate the merits 
of a federal form of government. (C. U. 1942) 

8. Give a satisfactory useful classification of Governments. (Dacca 

1943) . * 

9. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of a Unitary State with 

those of a Federal, State. (C. U. 1945) . 

10. Distinguish belween tUb Cabinet and Presidential forms of govern*^ 
ment and consider their merits and demerits. (C. U. 1946) 
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DEMOCRATIC OR POPULAR GOVERNMENT 

We have already referred to democracy in our discussion of 
the forms of government. It is desirable, however, to look a 
little more closely into its nature because, among the forms of 
government, democracy is the most dominant one at the present 
day. As we are already aware, under the democratic or popular 
form of government the people (or as in most of the democratic 
-countries of to-day, a majority of them) have a share; direct or 
indirect, in the government. Direct democracy is possible, if at 
all, in only small communities and is not practicable in modern 
times, so it is to representative democracy* that we refer when 
we speak of popular governments as they are constituted today. 
Representative democracy is not true democracy. Democracy 
has as its basis equality. Probably there has never been a real 
•democracy anywhere in the world, yet it is the goal and ideal 
which has inspired and is still inspiring millions of men and 
women in their struggle for freedom and equality. 

Democratic Government* 

Democratic government may also be called responsible 
governmentf because, under this fonn, the government is ulti- 


* Representative democracy is that form of governineiit in which a 
majority of the citizens may participate in the election of representa¬ 
tives who thereafter exercise the functions of igovernment. 

t The Government of Great Britain is an instance of responsible 
government since the British Gov^nment is responsible to the legisla¬ 
ture. • 

The present Government of India is an instance of irresponsible 
government since the government is not respoasiblg to the Indian 
legislature. ‘ ^ * 

Tlte Government of an Indian province (c.g.. Bengali under the 
Reforms of 1919 was partly responsible and partiv irresponsible. was 
an instanc# of dyarchy. 'Dyarchy has been^ abolished in the provinces 
under the new Reforms (1S35) and all subjects have, now been trans¬ 
ferred to ministers responsible to the legislatures. This responsible 
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ma^ely responsible to the people who, generally, through their 
representatives in Parliament, choose this government and can. 
remove it. 

lu Battc Principle 

Popular Government rests on the principle that government 
must be based on the consent of the people and that every 
qualified citizen is entitled to take part in the government of his 
land. It rests ‘*on the confidence in the self-governing capacity 
of the great masses of the people and in the ability of the 
average man to select rulers who will govern in the interests 
of society**. (Abraham Lincoln paid a tribute to the innate 
' common sense of man when he said, ‘*It is possible to fool 
some people for all the time and all the people for sometime 
but it is not possible to fool all the people for all time**. 

He described popular government as Uhc government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people’. 

Merits of Popular Government 

(а) Popular or democratic government is ideally the best 
form of government because it recognises no privileged class 
and places all on a footing of political equality. 

(б) ^‘Popular government is the only form of government 

in which responsibility to the governed can be effeciivcly 
enforced.’^ * 

(c) Popular government secures in a greater measure than 
any other the welfare of the community because, as Mill said,, 

(i) '’the rights and interests of the individual can only be safe- 
guarded wfien he is able to stand up for them himself.’* 

(ii) There is a great degree of general prosperity which is more 
widely diffused as more and more pepole take part in the 
government. 

(d) Popular government is a progressive and educative 

government, however, is qualified by the special powers and responsi¬ 
bilities vested in the Governors. 

The phrase 'responsible government' is commonly used in this 
restricted sense. It then denotes the responsibility of the exccnijye 
government to the legislature and stands for mere parliamentary govern¬ 
ment such as we have in Britain. 
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force. A genuine democracy elevates the character and develops' 
ihc political intelligence of the masses and is an active, growing, 
progressive force inspired by ideals of service to mankind and 
ready to adapt itself to changing needs and circumstances. 

As Lord Bryce said, “the manhood of the individual is 
dignified by his political emancipation and the individual is 
lifted to a higher plane by the sense of responsibility which 
democratic or popular government throws upon him”. 

(e) Democracy rests on the consent of the governed and 
is based on equality for all. The governed hav^e, therefore, 
generally no grievances against a popular or democratic govern¬ 
ment. Or^ if they have any, the redress is easy and can be had* 
by i^eaceful and constitutional means. ^45 such it is free froyn 
rcvolulioiiary disturbances which threaten other forms of govern¬ 
ment in which the people have no share. 

if) Lastly, democracy is the best school for an active, 
healthy and intelligent citizenship. The people have much 
greater opportunities to learn the business of government in the 
training ground of democracy than elsewhere. The people take 
jiractical lessons in government—they learn as all men learn by 
making mistakes and by profiting by them. 

Criticism of Popular Government ^ 

(а) Democracy, being the rule by a mere nnmercial 
majoritj’, attaches more importance to quantity than to quality- 
Popular government has been criticised by Lecky as 'the govern- 
ment of the poorest, the most ignorant, the most incapable, 

uho are necessarily the most numerous*. 

The average citizen has not the time, inclination and ability to 
inform himself adequately on the issues confronting the government 
and the people. They leave matters to be* decided for them by others. 
These are the men who control the newspapers, magazines, cinema and 
the radio. 

(б) Ft rests upon the false theory that every man is equal 
to every^ other man so far as capacity to participate in govern¬ 
ment is concerned. It also minimises the need for training and 
efficiency in the business of government. 
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(c) In a democracy the government being responsible to all 
the people is practically responsible to none. 

{d) Democratic government has al^o been criticised as 
wasteful and extravagant, as motives of economy are generally 
absent when the funds belong to an indeterminate public. 

(e) Democracy is also unable to ensure continuity of policy 
in government. There is no security, nor, as Lord Brougham 
has observed, is there a steady and consistent policy in foreign 
or domestic affairs. 

(f) Democracy tends to drag society down to a low level of 
culture. Democracy represses individuality and originality, and 
is generally unfavourable to the development of arts, science 
and culture. 

(g) According to some writers, e.g., Maine and Lecky, 
‘^Democracy insures neither better government nor greater 
liberty.^* 

The chief evils which, according to Lord Bryce, are to be found In 
a modern popular government are :—(a) The corrupting influence of 
money on public life, (b) the tendency to make a trade or profession of 
politics, [c) wasteful and extravagant administration, (d) the failure to 
appredate the value of administrative skill, (c) the evil influence of 
party machine and caucus, and (/) the vote-catching legislation and 
administration. 

Concliuioii 

However much one may criticise popular goverument, it is 
impossible to stem the rising tide of democracy in the modern 
age. It has been introduced more or less into every civilised 
country of the world and even such a hostile critic of democracy 
as Lecky admits that it is likely to remain the dominant form 
jot a long time to come. There is^ no doubt that democracy is a 
very delicate instrument ‘which needs, for proper functioning, 
muck vigilance gLnd»great sense of responsibility on the part of 
the people. 'Self-government*, as Woodrow Wilson says, ‘is a 
•character’ and follows upon a long discipline. Mazzini described 
-democracy as Hhe progress of all through all under tile leader^ 
skip of the best and the wisest*. 
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FtnMdom andl reapoanbiUty m a Democracy—Condittens of Succem 
of Popular GoTomment 

The essential conditions of success of popular government have 
been enumerated by Willonghby and Rogers as follows :—(1) the exis¬ 
tence of honest public opinion, (2) this public opinion shall be intelli¬ 
gent and will disposed, (3) means shall exist for giving to it definite 
expression, (4) a constitutional device shall be created for making this- 
public opinion effective in controlling those in anthorit>% (5) an effective 
administrative machinery shall be established and maintained. 

The conditions* of success according to Mill are :— 

(1) The people must have the will and capacity to receive it. 

(2) They must fight for preserving it. 

(3) They must have the will and capacity to discharge their civic. 

duties and to defend th»r rights, if necessary,* so that a 
veiled dictatorship, oligarchy or bureaucratic government 
may not displace representative government. 

The new challenge to democracy: the rite of 
dictatorehip* 

Dictatonbip and the TofaHtarian Sli^: Its aims and objects 

Dictatorship (from Latin dictator) is a form of government under 
which all power is vested in one man like Cromwell or Napoleon or in 
the leader of a party like Hitler or Mussolini. It is0 militarist t^'pe of 
government and dates from the old Roman republic when in an emer- 
genc}’ a dictator was chosen for 7 3 *ears, Modern dictatorship arose in- 
Europe as a result of the last Great War of 1914-18. Britain, France- 
and the TJ. S. A. who won the last world war enlarged and strengthened' 
their vast world empires. Italy, though an ally, was badly let down. 
A humiliating peace was imposed on Germany. Mussolini and Hitler 

* The socialist point of view has been expressed by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in his book, Glimpses of World History (V'ol. 2, p. 1474) 
we see that parliament and democracy ^re only considered desir¬ 
able by the possessing classes so long as they maintain existing condi¬ 
tions. That, of course, is not real democracy; it is Ihe exploitation- 
of the democratic idea for undemocratic piftposes. Real democracy has 
had no chance to exist so far, for there is an essential contradiction 
between the capitalist system and democracy. Bem^racy, if it means 
anything, means equaiUy; not merely the eqhality or possessing a vote- 
but econcunic and social equality. Capitalism means the very opposite; 
a few p»ple holding economic power and using this to their own 
advantage ....... 

* We thus find that the so-called failure of democracy does not mean 
that the democratic principles are unsound. It means that democracy 
mnst be given a new trial on the basis of economic equality. 
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realised that unless they succeeded in inflicting a military defeat on 
Britain, Prance and the U. S. A. there was little hope of making Italy 
and Germany proud mistresses of world empires. ^ they established 
military dictatorships by overthrowing their weak democratic govern¬ 
ments. A single party rule was set up in these countries. Dictatorship 
Is thus one-man or one-party government. It is nationalist imperialist 
and militarist. 

When the state controls every aspect of social and individual life 
It is a totalitarian slate. Hence Germany, Italy and Russia are called 
totalitarian slates. The state as the supreme, all powerful, absolare 
•authority in all matters, social, political and economic and individuals 
•completely subordinate to it are the features of a totalitarian state 
■vwhich aims primarily at national security and self-sufficiency through 
‘ social and economic planning and growing militarism. 

The Soviet Government in Russia is often characterised mcorrectly 
as dictatorship. In Russia there is dictatorship of the proletariat which 
.means democracy for 99 per cent of the people. 

Donocrucy vs. Dictatorship—their objects and ideals 

Merits of Dictatorship : Dictatorship claims for itself the following 
/advantages over democracy ; (1) It fosters complete national unity 

(2) it can act more promptly and vigorously and arrive at quicker 
•decisions; (3) it ^ more efficient, especially in war and in the con¬ 
duct of foreign anairs; (4) it is more competent to handle the com¬ 
plexities of the capitalist system; (5) it places the high ideals of 
patriotism, comradeship and self-sacrifice constantly before the citizens. 

Defects of Dictatorship : Dictatorship is. however, attended with 
some grave evils : (1) It is based on force and not on consent and it 

■fosters wars; (2) it denies the right of all nations to live in peace on 
terms of equality; (3) it suppresses free speech and thought and free- 
.dom of conscience; (4) it is . based on ruthless subordination of the 
individual to the state; (§) it denies the rights of labour and makes the 
nation poorer. 

Democracy has been ontsted in ^ many countries by dictatorships 
though it is a better form of government than dictatorship. The 
failure of democracy ^that we are witnessing is .really the failure of 
^capitalist dentoerdby, democracy as an instrument of the capitalists. 
Democracy haying failed, the capitalist interests in these countries are 
-taking shelter behind dictatorship. (lyaski —Democracy in Crisis). 
Democracy is based on liberty, equality and fraternity. Dictatorship rests 

slavery and ph 3 'sical force. Democracy loves peace, dictatorship 
^,^^vcs on war. 
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Svmmarj 

Democracy or popular govemmeut is the government of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 

The merits claimed for popular government are many—(a) It is 
ideally the best, (b) it is the only form of government in which res¬ 
ponsibility can be enforced, (c) it secures gieater good, (d) it elevates 
character and develops political intelligence, (e) as it rests on consent 
it is free from revolutions, and (/) lastly, it is the best school for 
citizenship. 

Democratic government has been criticised as (a) the government 
of the most incapable, (b) corrupt and irresponsible, (c) wasteful and 
extravagant, (d) insecure and unstable and (c) as repressing individua¬ 
lity. ^Democracy insures neither better government nor greater liberty. 
— Lecky, 

In spite of critics, democracy has come to stay. It is impossible 
to stem the rising tide of democracy. 

The tendency to emphasise efficiency in government has resulted 
in a number of dictatorships. 


Questions 

1. What do you understand by responsible government? (C. U. 1926) 

2. Define Democracy. Describe briefly the process of law-making in 
a democracy. (C. U. 1927) 

■3. Point out the merits and demerits of a representative democracy. 
(C, U. 1928) 

4. Indicate briefly the merits and demerits of popular government. 
(C. U. 1931) 

5. What do you mean by responsible government? Are the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal and of India instances of responsible governments? 
(C. U. 1931) 

<6. What is a popular government? Mention the essentials of such a 
form of government. (C. XJ. 1932) 

7. Discuss the merits and defects of a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. (C. U. 1937, 1941; U. P. 1931). Do you think democracy 
will survive? (C. U. 1941) 

S. Which do you prefer, a democracy or dictatorship ? Give reasons 
for yonr answer. (Dacca, 1942} 

9. What are the aims and objects of totalitarian *states? How' do they 
differ from the ideals of democratic states. (C. U. 1942) 

10. Give a satisfactory and useful classification of governments. (Dacca 
1943} • 

if. Distinguish between 'Direct* and ‘Indirect* democracy. What are 
the conditions for the success of modern democracy? (C. V. 1945) 
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PUBUC WINION 

‘All governments, however bad, depend for their authority 
upon public opinion.* (Hume). 

What U public c^uikm? 

^'Opinion cannot be held to be public, unless it is sub^ 
staniially shared by the dominant portion of the community. 
This does not mean that all persons must think alike but that 
upon fundamentals they are in agreement ; though differing 
upon non-essential matters they are willing to co-operate with 
regard to the essential.** 

“There should be, after all the party differences, an agree¬ 
ment wuth reference to the value of the government which is 
to be maintained and of the national ideals which are to be 
realised. The more generally an opinion is held, the more 
public it can be said to be. In any community of men, that 
which has assumed the character jpf public opinion is the result 
not of the opinion of all its members but only of those i>ersons, 
few or many, who are led to think and to form judgments 
regarding matters of general interest.”—^Willoughby and 
Rogers. 

As Eowell says, order that opinion may be public, a 
majority is not enouih and unanimity is not required.* 

Popular Govermneftt and PuUic Opiaiim 

We have sgen that popular government does not necessarily 
mean that the people will govern directly. On the contrary,, 
in almost every one of the modem democratic countries they 
exercise th^rpower through their dected r^resentativ^. These 
representatives are kept in toudh with the people by the abstract 
instrument known as Public opinion. When pubHc opinion 
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demands^ for instance, a social reform, the government or the 
legislature cannot sit idle for all time. They have to respond 
ultimately to public opinion. Laws are passed and the country 
is administered in accordance with this public opinion. 

In a democracy there is thus a very close connection 
between public opinion and legislation.’* 

A popular government is thus a government which is 
subject to the influence of public opinion. This public opinion 
must, of course, be, as Lowell says, not a mere passing whim 
but an enduring opinion of the people. 

JvMlificatMm of goyonunent by public opinion 

The justification of government by public opinion lies not 
in any assumption that the people would always be in the right 
but in the belief that on the whole it is more likely to be right 
than the opinion of an individual or a mere group. Also, when 
it is known that the government is controlled by the people 
naturally it leads to greater peace and contentment in the 
country and secures greater obedience to the laws and more 
sincere and loyal devotion to the state. 

Meaning of Popular Control 

Popular government is to be judged by two standards, 
namely, (i) the extent to whieh the entire body of people take 
part in the government of themselves, e.g., through the right 
of vote and the eligibility for holding office, and (2) the actual 
influence which the voters are able to exercise over the govern¬ 
ment. Popular government is thus a matter of quality rather 
than of form. Its test is how far the government js amenable 
to public opinion. 

The •Mteucc of popular goyarufaent—control by public opinion 

Popular government may exist even under a formal monarchy as in 
Britain. The essence of popular government lies not in Jorms but in the 
actual control of affairs by public opinion. 

• Dicey-points out three difficulties why laws are not always the 
result of fmolic opinion: («) no opinion on the suldect nay eldst, 

l[b)* the opinion wixtch directs legislatiou may not be pnidik owWaa, 
(c) there may not exist the necessary legislative organ to.give legisla¬ 
tive effect to public opinion. 

9 ’ . 
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If pec^le be indifferent or incompetent they may fail to exercise 
elective popular control. The power and control may tiien be in the 
bands of a few men who may be good but are mostly self-seeking. The 
result would be inefi&ciency and dishonesty in administration. Life would 
not be worth living in such a state. The danger of oppression and 
tyranny is always present and it is only by eternal vigilance on the 
part of the people that popular liberty is secure against dictatorship. 

The necessity of civic education is, therefore, as great as it is 
urgent. The people must be made to realise that it is by their efforts 
that public good is to be secured. 

Agencies for the Growth and Expression of Public Opinion 

Successful administration in a modern democratic state 
depends largely upon the way in which public opinion is formed 
and expressed. 

In a representative form of government, the representatives 
are kept in touch with the people by the instrument of public 
opinion. An honest, forceful, vigilant public opinion thus 
exerts enormous influence on the administration of a country. 
Hence it is the duty of every state to allow free and unstinted 
expression of public opinion to ensure successful and efficient 
administration. 

The agencies which help the growth and expression of 
effective and intelligent public opinion in a country are 
mainly (i) educational institutions, (2) the press, (3) the 
platform, (4) parties, (5) the cinema and the radio and 
i 6 ) the legislature. 

(i) Educational Institutions. 

As the home has given up its responsibility for the training 
of the child, the school has assumed it. 

It is in the educational institutions, e.g., schools, colleges 
and universities, tjiat the life of the would-^e citizen is moulded. 
It is here tliat his mind is trained and he begins to form 
opinions. A student may not ordinarily be expected to take 
any active part in politics before he finishes his educational 
,^eer but the future politician already exists in the mbver 
a resolution in the college debating society. 
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The ideas which are inculcated in the minds of the youth 
at college, work long after the ^llege days are forgotten. From 
a survey of the social and political conditions in Russia, 
Germany and in China, it may be seen how far public opinion 
an a country can be moulded by its educational institutions. 

Education is specially necessary for a democracy. Every 
aiionarchy and aristocracy realised that the safest way to resist 
the advance of democracy was to keep people ignorant. To 
anake democracy safe and sound, education must be made 
compulsory. 

( 2 ) The Press 

The newspaper press supplies news and views of public 
interest. It comments on current events and moulds as well 
as expresses public opinion with regard to them. It embodies 
and focusses public opinion. It educates us—the education 
being good or bad according as the press is fair and honest or 
not. With the spread of literacy among the masses the number 
of newspaper readers has vastly increased and so the press to-day 
has become one of the most powerful factors in the public life 
of a nation. 

The great infinence which the newspapers yield is, as Bryce points 
out, liable to be misused, when it ig exercised in advancing the interests 
of a gronp of sel£sli men. The press in a country should not be 
dominated by the government because the latter might try to suppress 
the free expression of opinions about itself. Nor should it be dominated 
by wealthy private individuals seeking selfish ends as is done by 
•certain powerful newspaper combinations in England and the U. S. A. 
The newspaper press is a power both for good and evil. So proper 
safeguards should be used to see that public opinion is hot poisoned 
at the source. 

It is the newspaper press titiat has made democracy possible in 
large countries. The voice can now reach larger masses and cover 
much larger distances <han before. * • 

Without a free press the people would not have triumphed over 
the forces of tyrannical governments. It is essential that the press 
should be face to discuss what is true and fair in the public interest. 

The press has exposed oppression and cormptioii ci rttlers^ txni* 
demittd an arbitrary executive, denounced its selfishness arid blunders, 
helped Oie firiends of liberty to rouse the massesi. 
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It» gangers are that it is liable to cormption—^because it is not 
merely an organ of public c^nnion but also a business organisation 
seeing money and power. 

(3) The Platform 

As the pre^ enlightens the public through the vast mass of 
newspaper literature which is printed daily, so the platform 
stimulates and creates public interest in great political questions 
through speeches delivered by men in the forefront of public 
life. These speakers from the platform educate the public about 
important matters at home and abroad and help the growth of 
public opinion with regard to them. 

(4) Parties 

Parties help the growth of public opinicm to a large extents 
It is party propaganda more than anything else w’hich brings 
important public questions wdthin the knowledge of the average 
citizen, who, if left to himself, would scarcely find either time 
or energy to devote to anything except his own private afiairs. 
Parties help to create public interest without which there can 
be no public opinion. 

(5) The Radio and the Cinema 

Kducaticm and training of public opinion as also its ex¬ 
pression are done through the nadio and the cinema. 

The potentialities of the radio and the cinema are greater 
and the infiuence of the school and the newspapers is less in a 
country like India where the mass of the people cannot read 
or write but can understand both the spoken word and W’hat 
ftey see. 

The Legislature* if progressive and truly representative^ 
also reflects public opinion a|id influence public life and 
conduct but is not, under present circumstances, the most 
authoritative xor the most influential instrument of expression 
of public opinion. 

tlfteir t IwiHilliii and Daiifwt of Alitte 

p<w$t which the sdbools, the newspapers, the pul)Uc 
Q>^hers on the platforms, the political parties, tise radio or the 
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K^inema enjoy in moulding or influencing pubUc opinion to-day 
may be abused and is actually abused in some modem com¬ 
munities to promote class or sectional interest. It may so 
happen that one party or group or class secures ccmtrol'over 
these powerful instruments of public opinion. It then presents 
the public with only one side of the case, its own case, carefully 
suppressing from us what the others have got to say in reply. 
Presentation of the case being one-sided, the judgment or 
opinion is also likely to be one-sided. Unless we have both 
sides of the case fairly and honestly presented to us, we cannot 
give reasoned and intelligent judgment on public issues. This 
lack of judgment or lack of true public opinion leads' to great * 
political and economic evils in the state. 

Stimmary 

Public opinion is the opinion that is substantially shared by the 
dominant part of the community. 

A popular government is one which is controlled by public opinion. 
PubUc opinion grows and is expressed through (1) Educational 
institutions, (2) the Press, (3) the Platform, (4) Parties, (5) the Radio and 
the Cinema and (6) Legislature. 

Qnesdons 

1. What is meant by public opinion? How does public opinion in¬ 
fluence popular government? (C. TJ. 1929) 

2. Explain the nature of public opinion. How does public opinion 
influence legislation ? (C. U. 1930) 

3. Indicate the part played by the parties and the press in the forma¬ 
tion of public opinion. 

4. What are the chief agencies that mould public opinion in modem 
times? Discuss the strength and limitations of these agencies. 
(C. D. 1934) 

5. 'An alert and intelUgent public opinion is the first essential of 
democracy.' (C. ¥. 1936) 

6. 'Successful administration in U modern state depends largely upon 

the way in which public opiniem is formed and expressed.* (C. U. 
1938) * • . 

7. »What ia meant by Public Option? X>escribe the vunouls agende^ 

that mould public cpiniem. (C. U. 1948). 
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PARTIES, PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE 

PARTY SYSTEM 

What » a party? 

A party is a body of individuals holding similar views on 
the leading political questions of the day united together to 
secure the adoption and the maintenance of those views in the 
conduct of government. 

In a democracy, political parties perform an essential 
function. 

How parties are formed 

“In every community there must needs be diversities of 
views regarding public matters. Leading men become the 
exponents of opposed views. Other men fall in behind them, 
professing agreement. To gather adherents and to make their 
views prevail they combine and organise.^* (Bryce). This is 
how parties are formed. 

Much depends on the p&rsonaliiy of the leader —his 
character, capacity, judgment, vigour, enterprise and outlook. 
He must choose the right men, set forth the ideals by his own 
example and precept and place his country above everything 
else. 

In every country^where popular government has been intro¬ 
duced the party system has made its appearance. 

i^urty distinginafaefl fmm mere taction 

* Party is ttbody of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed /—^Burke. 

A Party is a free and voluntary organisation of voters ./or 
t^e’^ittainment of common ends. 
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A faction, cm the other hand, is a group of men, generally' 
a loose group, neither united by any high principle nor by any 
regard for the national interest but acting together for the 
furtherence of their own selfish ends. A faction is also known 
as a clique or a coterie. 

The FunctionB of Political Parties 

The essential functions of parties are to educate, formulate 
and organise public opinion. Parties stimulate interest in public 
affairs, and help to secure stability in a democracy. Parties also 
act as a check on arbitrary government. But the primary 
purpose of political parties is to win the contest for-political 
1)0wer and ofl&ce. For that organisation is necessary. The party 
organisation performs cecrtain tasks in order to achieve its pur¬ 
pose. These are set forth below : 

(i) Policies for which the party stands are formulated 
and are given the widest publicity through pro¬ 
paganda. 

(2) Political propaganda, which is particularly energetic 
before elections, is done all through the year 
principally by public speeches and through the 
press for enlistins: the support of the people to the 
party. 

(3) Party candidates for public offices are chosen and 

members of the party as also others are urged to 
vote for them. 

(4) Election campaigns are conducted for the purpose of 

securing office and power fof the party. In these 

I 

elections every e^ort is made to persuade voters 
that they are to vote for the party because its 
policy«aud candidates are better th^ its rival's, 

(5) After the elections the party is to endeavour to secure 

the fulfilment of its promises to the voters. Oftsen,, 
however, once the party gets a majority, it cm- 
veniently forgets its promises. . 
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C^nrcniBieiit 

Each party is most anxious to have a majority in the legis¬ 
lature because the party with a majority will "wield the governing 
power. The minority will then form the opposition to the 
majority government. If the minority is able to convert itself 
into a majority by the accession of fresh strength then the new 
majority will form the government and will enjoy governmental 
powers. The old majority, being reduced to a minority, will 
now form the opposition. This kind of government is known 
as party government. 

The hosts of party government, in fact, the very’’ basis of 
democracy, is that the majority must be free to override ihe 
minority. 

It may, when misused, amount to a tyranny over the 
minority but when employed with moderation and fairness it 
is the best government we have yet been able to devise for large 
areas and populations. 

Multiple parties and two-party system 

If in a country, such as France or India, there are three or more 
political parties it is said to have multiple parties. A large number of 
parties means much internal strife and disunion among the people and 
is likely to hamper the nation's progress. Governments in such countries 
are formed by a temporary coalition of parties, by a patched-np unity 
which may be broken up any moment and cannot, by their very nature, 
be bold and strong. The party which aspires to power has to offer 
'bribes* to the smaller parties for their support. The multiple party 
system leads to very considerable political evils, not tlie least of which 
are in its instability, it jveakness and inefficiency, political jobbery and 
corruption. 

B3q>erience proves that the best and soundest political system is 
that in which there are only two well-organised and opposing political 
parties such as ^hey* have in Britain. Ifi such a system the majority 
party has the power of government and the minority is in opposition. 
The one acts as a check on the other. The single party being secure in 
power makes for stably govemnibnt and can act more quickly and with 
greater vigour and strength than a coalition government. It must also 
Sreded with extreme cauti^hi for fear that its opponents will make 
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capital oat of ita errors and the voters will turn against it. The oppo- • 
sitionists also cannot indulge in irresponsible criticism because their 
views will have to be acted upon when they have the majority and 
the power. 

Thus is responsibility enforced. The two-party system thus general¬ 
ly makes for not only stable government^ but also for greater strength 
and efficiency, greater honesty and responsibility. 

Merits of the Party System 
• 

(1) In a large communitj^ party becomes a necessity. If 
•parties did not exist most of the citizens would remain ignorant 
of current political questions. It is mainly through an organi- ^ 
sation like that of a party that the average citizen can get him¬ 
self acquainted with the various aspects of a i>olitical problem 
and its solution. 

Particularly, the election campaign becomes primarily an 
educative campaign. The voter, who is called upon to vote for 
a candidate belonging to one party in preference to a candidate 
of another party, will have to be convinced by the party seeking 
his vote that its policy is truly in the best interests of the com¬ 
munity. As Laski has put it:—‘Parties arrange the issues upon 
which the people are to vote.* 

(2) The party system f&rces even the apathetic citizen to 
take some part in public affairs by inducing him to exercise his 
right of vote. 

(3) The organisation of parties is essential for a somewhat 
stable government under a democratic System. No government 
can be stable unless it is sure of the geiiergil support of a maj orig¬ 
in the legislature. If there is no organised party to back it in 
the legislature a government *will be weak since it will always 
be in doubt abou^ the i|ttitude of the legislature w'hich ulti¬ 
mately controls the government in most demodtatic countries. 

If the citizens can not sink their minor differences and form 
alliances on the basis of agreement on major problems, demo¬ 
cracy would be reduced to a chaos oi warring opinitms. 
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(4) The existence of parties checks the growih of despoiism^ 
The fear of criticism by the party in opposition always kee^ 
the i)arty in power (the government) in check. 


(1) The party system engenders what is known as the party 
spirit which becomes sometimes the source of great evils. It is- 
not unusual that the principles on w'hich a party was originally 
founded are totally forgotten. Then the party becomes an end 
instead of being only a means. Its adherents fight to win a 
victory not for any principle but for the party. It is not unofteui 
thdt “allegiance to the party replaces loj^alty to the nation.” 

(2) The party system destroys individuality in two ways. 
First, it tends to make men put reliance more and more on 
party labels. “Measures are judged not on their merits but 
according to the quarter they proceed from.” Secondly, a man 
who is a member of a party is not allowed, under the rules of 
party discipline, to hold and express an opinion in opposition to 
the principles and commitments of the party. 

(3) The party system may lead to great evils, as in the 
United States of America, where a party becomes a cli(iue or a 
caucus led and controlled by a few big men who are guided by 
selfish motives and do things as they like. 

(4) The party system is responsible for the exclusion of 
some of the best men from important state offices. These offices,, 
regarded as party prizes, are open only to those persons who will 
subject themselves in all matters to the discipline of the party.. 
The best men even within the party may not agree to the 
enslavement of their conscience. 

Also, the best ipen of the party iii opposition are excluded 
because the offices are filled solely from among the members of 
the party iu power. 

^ • ♦ 

(5) . Under the party system the people are unduly flattered 

\for tiho pmpose of capturing votes. This results sometimes i» 
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what is known as vote-catching legislation which is not always • 
conceived in the best interests of the community. 

The Citizen and the Party 

The evils of party government are Ikely to cause bitter 
disillusionment as to the w'orking of modem democracies. If 
all men took a keen interest in public affairs and studied 
them carefully, these evils would have been reduced to a 
minimum. The evils of party government are to be traced in 
the main to popular apathy and the best method of avoiding the 
evils lies in arousing a greater sense of responsibility in the 
citizen. If democracy is to be rescued it must be through the ' 
honest and disinterested service of the ordinary citizen who must 
display more commonsense and responsibility than before. 

Summary 

.•1 party is a body of individuals, holding similar viev's on the lead- 
iiig public questions of the day, united to secure the adoption and 
furtherance of those views by the community at large. 

Parties have come to be regarded as essential to popular government. 

The merits of the party system are : (a) it is a great educative 
force, fb) it stimulates interest in public affairs, (c) it generally secures 
stability in democratic government, (d) it checks arbitrary government. 

The demerits are : (a) it engenders party spirit, (b) it destroys indi¬ 
viduality, (c) it may lead to caucus rule, (d) it excludes some of our 
best men from public offices, and (c) it unduly flatters people for votes. 

The evils of party government may be avoided by arousing a greater 
sense of responsibility in the citizen. 

Questions 

1. Describe the essential function^ of political parties in a democracy. 

(C. r. 1935) 

2. Indicate the advantages *and disadvantages the party system. 

(C. U. 1926, 1940, 1942) 

3. Distingnish between a faction and political party. ^Miat ate the 

merits, and defects of the party,system? (C, IT. 1932) 

4. What part do political.parties play in the work of the state and the 

education of the citizen? (tJ. P. Board, 1930) 
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THE ELECTORATE 

We have already seen that one of the most important rights 
of the modern citizen is the franchise or the right to vote. 

Its importance is very great in modern representative 
.government because to-day the citizen has not only to make a 
choice between rival issues or measures but also a choice between 
rival persons and parties who seek the privilege of speaking and 
■acting on his behalf in public affairs. 

As soon as a state becomes unwieldy in area and popula¬ 
tion, direct participation by citizens in the government becomes 
impossible. Pure or direct democracy then gives place to re¬ 
presentative or indirect democracy. Then citizens in the latter 
choose representatives and officials who would carry on the 
government on their behalf. 

The meaning of the electorate^—kite nature and functions 

'The exercise of this choice by the citizens as a body is 
called election^ the particular act of choice is voting, the citizens 
who choose are the voters or electors and, collectively, they 
forrii the electorate.* 

Voting may have two objects : (a) to choose persons who 
u'ould hold public offices and (b) to express approval or dis¬ 
approval of public measures. 

The duty of m^ing the right choice, or the electoral 
function is the essence gind the every foundation of representa¬ 
tive government or modern democracy. 

« • 

The Moidem State and the Electorate 

The modern state derives its strength and permanence 
from its democratic chmacter. Democratic government impUes 

(i) civil liberty, which broadly means that aU are equal 
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before the law, and (2) political liberty, which means that every 
one has a share in government. 

In a perfect democracy not only all are equal before tbs' 

law, but all have an equal share in the government. Such a. 

perfect state of equality exists nowhere. Yet in almost every 

modem state the government is subject to the control of the- 

people, however imperfect the control may be. 

« 

Popular Control and the Electorate 

Popular control over the government w determined not only' 
by the size of the electorate, but also by the nature of the control 
exercised by the electorate over the government. 

The abse of the electorate 

The greater the size or the more largely the people have- 
the vote, the more there is popular control. The size of the 
electorate depends on various factors,— age, sex, citizenship,, 
residence, property, education and moral qualifications. 

In no state the franchise or the right to vote has been given 
to all persons. For instance, the right to vote has been withheld 
from minors, lunatics and criminals because they cannot make 
proper and intelligent use of it. But several other people, who 
are quite deserving, have nof got the franchise. In order to 
make popular or democratic government^ real the tendency in 
all progressive states is to enlarge the size of the electorate by 
extending the franchise. 

Our next question w^ould, therefore, be how’ far should the 
size of the electorate be extended or what is the the true basis of 
franchise in a modem democracy? 

The true basis of franchise 

One of the most *dif&cnlt problems of democrAcy ^ to find ont the 
true basis of franchise. 

One s^ool of thinkers which inqjuded Rousseau and a few other- 
Px^nch political thmkers of the eighteenth century held that since 
sovereign resided in the people it was the inherent right of every ciHzen 
to have the vote. 
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A second school including, among others, 'John Stuflrt Mill, Lecky, 
MtUne and Bhintschii held that the franchise was not an inherent right 
of the citizen. Rather, it was a privilege which should be enjoyed only 
4>v those who had the capacity to use it in a manner conducive to the 
.good of the community. 

It will be seen that in actual practice even the advocates of universal 
.suffrage had to admit the necessity of some restrictions. For instance, 
minors and lunatics are excluded and so are the aliens. Conviction 
of a crime may also be regarded as a reasonable cause for disqualifica¬ 
tion. But these are restrictions to which even the advocates of universal 
■suffrage readily agree. The advocates of .restricted suffrage, however, 
want something more. They want proof of capacity before suffrage is 
•allowed. Educational, property and tax-paying qualifications have been 
suggested as tests of capacity. 

[Mill regarded *‘it as wholly inadmissible that any person should 
-participate in the suffrage without being able to read and wTite .... 
.and perform the common operations of arithmetic.” As a safeguard 
■ against public eactravagance. Mill also held that tax-pa 3 dng was a neces¬ 
sary qualification, because, those who pay no taxes, disposing by their 
■votes of other people’s money, have every motive to be lavi.sh and 
none to economise.”] 

Franchise without the true development of manhood or w'oiiiauhood 
will be of no use and serve no purpose. It will serve its useful pur¬ 
pose only when men and women are capable of exercising their votes 
intelligently. Men and women should be able to think out for them- 
' selves what is good for them. 

I<ecky and Maine thought that a large extension of the suffrage was 
fraught with danger because according to them it was giving power to 
'the unenhghtened and ignorant masses. They predicted dark things 
of democracy. But though the suffrage has rapidly extended in Burope 
.and America, their prophecy has not come true. 

Universal a^ult suffrage has been adopted in America and in some 
Bnropean countries whece educational and property tests have been 
: abolished. The tendency everywhere is towards universal adult suffrage. 

It is not to be understood, however, that people no longer think that 
political power should be accompanied by the capacity to wield it in¬ 
telligently. The*fac^ is that in most of the advanced democratic 
'Countries of the world today education is almost universal. It is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the primagr duties of the state to q;lucate its 
• citizens. Min held that where edneatiem was a test of the capacity ^ 
suffrage, it was the duty of govermn^t to impart education and that 
,i^h>ersal teaching muck precede universal enfranchisement. 
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As regards the property test and tax-paying qualification the view¬ 
point is altogether fiot to allow the economic position of the masses to 
:stand in the way of their political emancipation. 

It seems that the true basis of franchise to-day is a well-developed 
manhood or womanhood, though there must always be certain restric¬ 
tions. Further, it .should be remembered that though adult suffrage 
may be the legitimate goal, progress will cdvjays depend upon the 
capacity of men and women to exercise their right in an intelligent 
manner. It is, therefore, not merely an extension of the suffrage but 
ja continual increase'in the totality of human intelligence and sagacity 
that will determine the success of democracy. 

Adult Suffrage 

The tendency in all modern democracies is to extend the 
.suffrage or the right to vote to the entire adult population of 
the country. Adult suffrage is regarded as the basis of demo¬ 
cratic government. 

Merits 

Adult suffrage is the only way by which it is possible to get an 
■absolute equality of political rights. It is the best means of ensuring 
the best representation of the people of a country as a whole and also 
of every section of community. The representation of the people under 
adult suffrage is also fair and impartial because it does aw’ay with 
special representation. Adult suffrage lays the foundation of sound 
political life by fostering the growth of parties, united by common 
political and eccmomic objects and formed on the basis of national 
interests and on sectional or commnnal interests. 

Objects 

The objections to the idea of everybody having the vote came mostly 
from Lecky and Maine. Adult suffrage to them was unwise and 
^dangerous. Lecky asked, “Whether the worl^ should l)e giverned by 
its ignorance or by its intelligence?* He considered it to be one of the 
queer follies of mankind to regand adnlt suffrage as- liberal and pro¬ 
gressive, when its effect would be to place the government in^ the hands 
of the least intelligent. 

Conclusion 

Adnlt or practically universal snfi(^age has triumphed in the 20th 
century, its critics notwithstanding. 

* We should, fheref(»re, do well to heed the cantion John Stuart MiU 
that universal teaching must precede universal e»fraHchisem:entt remem- 
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bering at the same time that it is the duty of state to provide for 
tmiversal education of the people. 

Munkood auffrag^ and adaU aaffragm in India 

Manhood suffrage means suffrage for all adult men and does not 
include womra. Manhood suffrage is thus a limited ideal. The modem 
ideal is adult suffrage or universal suffrage which includes all adult 
men and women. 

Adult franchise has been claimed by all progressive elements in 
India because of its many merits. But the claim has been dismissed by 
the old Franchise Committee because of the purdah and the huge nuntr 
bers involved among whom there is appalling ignorance and illiteracy. 
They also pointed out political and administrative difficulties. 

• Only 8 per cent of the Indian population are literate. The masses 
can neither read books nor newspapers and for knowledge have to 
depend on what they can gather in talks with neighbours who are also 
mostly illiterate. It has, therefore, been considered unwise to give the 
vote to all adults in India—^most of whom are ryots in the villages and 
cannot obtain information upon public questions beyond their range 
and as such cannot cast intelligent votes. 

It would be unfair to continue to restrict the suffrage on such 
grounds. The purdah is fast disappearing and administrative difficulties 
should not be exaggerated. It must also be remembered that the 
average Indian is fairly shrewd and though he may not know the 
letters he does not lack in wisdom, character and political ability—^his. 
illiteracy is no test of his wisdom, character and political ability. 
Specially in the days of the radio wd the cinema his illiteracy is a 
lesser impediment than it was before. 

If adult franchise is withheld on the ground of illiteracy in India, 
it should be the duty of the government to prepare the people for the 
vote by providing for universal primary education. Until mass illiteracy 
can be removed, the political leaders and the parties should be allowed 
to instruct and inform the public by speaking to them direct throngh 
the radio. A loud^spesiker receiving set should be installed in every 
village. Political parties, if properly developed, would help the political 
educotioii oi the people agad secure for them the franchise by their 
propaganda through books and newspapers, meetings and demonstra* 
tions, the dnez^ and the radio. There can be* no true democracy or 
Swaraf in Ifidia without adult suffrage. 

Womm's ^ 

The opposition to the suffrage of women was based on the fear that 
«the entry of women into politics would unsex them and would destroy 
the peace and happiness of the home. It was also said that socidy 
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would suffer from ill>kept homes and that the woman’s .sphere was 
distinct and separate from that of the man. 

The opposition to the franchise of women has almost died out. The 
removal. of civil disabilities of women makes it an anomaly that they 
should be suffering now from any political disabilities such as the loss 
or deprivation of the right of vote merely because they are women. 
The arguments in favour of women’s suffrage are that (1) the right to 
vote is to be won by moral and intellectual fitness and sex should be 
no bar, (2) the vote is necessary for the woman for her protection and 
(3) the woman voter would introduce a purifying and ennobling in¬ 
fluence in politics. ‘The worst that can be said/ said Mill, ‘is that they 
would vote as mere dependents at the bidding of their male relations. 

. If it he so, let it be. If they think for themselves great good 

will be done and if they do not, no harm/ 

Modes of Election 

Much also depends on the modes of election—^whether election 
sliould be direct or indirect, whether voting should be secret or public? 

Direct versus Indirect Election 

Election may be direct or indirect. In a direct election the repre¬ 
sentatives are chosen immediately by the general body of voters. In 
an indirect election, the general mass of voters choose from among 
themselves a small group of electors to elect the representatives on 
behalf of the general body of voters. The indirect mode of election 
limits the influence and power of \he voter. 

The chief argument in favour of ^direct election is that we can 
escape the dangers of universal suffrage and the evils of mob rule by 
limiting the ultimate choice to the abler and the more responsible 
persons. Indirect election has been tried in the U. S. A. and France 
among other countries and has been generally abandoned in favour of 
direct election. The intervention of the middle man has been the 
source of much political mischief and corruption. It is interesting to 
note that government in Soviet Russia is alsy today based on a system 
of direct elections instead of indirect elections. The 'merits of direct 
election are that it stimulates the interest of the votei* in public affairs, 
it enhances his sense of responsibility and furnishes him with an oppor* 
tunity for political education. Against direct election it may be said 
that the mass of voters are menre likelji to be led away by cktchwords 
of crafty politicians and may be at times swept off their hwt by the 
gusts popular passion, llxe merits of direct electiotL,' hoiraver, out¬ 
weigh its demerits and as sndi ^muld be adopted Ih ;evevy' coantry, 

10 ■ 
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Stterct ip«r»us Public Vol^aig 

Tlie discussion of this subject is no longer of practical importance, 
because the universal practice is secret voting or voting by ballot. If 
there is to be a free and independent exercise of the vote, the voter 
must have guarantee that he will not be harassed or persecuted because 
of his vote. This guarantee can only come through the secrecy of his 
vote—^nobody is to know how he has voted. 

Voting by ballot has prevented, to a large extent, pressure and 
intimidation which were employed, before the ballot came into vogue, 
by the government, the landlords and the employers to influence voting. 

Public voting or voting in open was defended by Treitschke as 
’voting is a public responsibility and its exercise should be public’ and 
was also supported by J. S. Mill as 'the duty of voting, like any other 
public duty, should be done under the eye and criticism ot the public.* 

The Essentials of a Good Electoral System 

Among the essentials of a good electoral vsysteiii the most 
important one is to provide for an equal, secret, direct and uni¬ 
versal vote. This is the very basis of a good electoral s.vstcin. 

Other essentials include the education of the electors in 
public affairs, effective control of the electors in public admini¬ 
stration and legislation and purity in elections. 

The state should adopt every i)ossible measure to prevent 
fraudulent and . corrupt practices m elections but purity in elec¬ 
tions is very difficult to att^n. Its attainment depends no less 
on the citizen than on the ^te. 

Human wisdom has not yet been able to devise the ideal 
electoral system which has all these essentials; yet it should 
be the constant endeavour of every community to get as near 
the ideal as it can. 

Hie Electoral Procedure 

There are several .stages in the electoral procedure. 

At first the nain#s of the voters are registered in the electoral roll. 
It is the duty of every one eligible for the vote to register bis name in 
the list of voters, otherwise he cannot vote. 

The candidates who seek eleotion as representatives are tj^ien required 
to submit their nomination papers which are scrutinised by the Retprn- 

Officers to see if these are in order. The date of election, the 
mimes the candidates and the polling booths where the votes are to 
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1)e recorded, are then announced to the public. On tlie day and at the 
hour of election or polling the voters go to the polling booths which 
are in charge of polling officers to record their votes in the ballot box 
Icept in a screened place. 

Then follows the counting and the declaration of the result by the , 
Returning Officer. If there has been any undue influence or pressure 
or any corrupt practice in the election, the aggrieved candidate, on 
.adducing satisfactory pr<x>f, can have the election set aside and a 
fresh election may be. hcUl when the whole process has to be gone 
through again. 

PROBLEMS OF THE ELECTORATE 

Among the problems of the electorate the two most im- 
j)ortant are 

(a) the problem of the effective control of the electorate 
in public affairs and 
{b) the problems of representation. 

A» The Control of the Electorate 

The size or extent of the electorate is onlj’^ a superficial 
test of democracy. If the electorate exercises only small powers 
iind that at irregular and infrequent intervals real authority is 
not in the hands of the peoide and popular government or the 
•control by the electorate becomes a sham. 

Democratic government can be genuine only where the 
electorate controls the government c.xicnsively and also 
constantly. 

The control of the electorate may be direct or indirect. 
This indirect control may be exercised by dn alert and vigilant 
public opinion exerting its pressure and it^fluence on the govern¬ 
ment through public meetings and demonstrations, newspapers 
and political parties. * 

Disappointed by the failure of these indirect checks on 
.government* the people, in some of the most modem democraci^, 
•such* as republican Germany, insisted on retaining in their own 
hands direct ultimate ijopular control. 
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RUSMENTS OF aVICS 


The direct control of the electorate lies in (i) Frequent 
Elections, (2) the Recall, (3) the Referendum and (4) the 
Initiative. 

1. Frequent EfoctioBs ^ 

Where electicma are held at short intervals, the chances of a legis¬ 
lative becoming despotic and contemptuous of public opinion are almost 
nil. 


2. Tlie Recidl 

In some countries there is a system of recall by which a represen¬ 
tative who goes against the wishes or the mandate of his electors may 
be recalled. The recall is the weapon of the electorate to remove any 
official or any representative whom they have elected. 

3. The Referendum 

Where the referendum is in vogue, important measures are referred 
to the whole people and only such of these may become law of the 
land as receive the assent of the people or of a majority of them. 

4. The Initiative 

By the initiative a certain number of voters may require the legis¬ 
lature to take into consideration any particular measure and submit it 
to popular vote. 

Fr€kblem9 of Representation 

Among the problems of the electorate are the problems of 
representation— representation of minorities and representation 
of special interests. 

R^resentation of Minorities 

^11 severely criticised ‘the government of the whole people 
by a mere majority of the people as unjust and undemocratic 
and declared that It is an essential part of democracy that 
nnnorities should be adequately represented.* 

He admitted that in a democracy the majority must rule 
and the minority* must obey but he insisted that the minority 
should be represented and that in proportion to its numbers. 
He was thus an advocate pf proportional representation, t.e.,, 
representation of the minority in proportion to its numbers. 

proportional representation system is meant to remove this 
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sense of grievance on the part of the minorities and is in vogue 
in Prance and many other Huropean countries where it is being 
experimented with. The system of proportional representation 
has been condemned both on principle and on grounds of 
practical dfficulties. 

Against the possibilities of tyranny of the majority, the 
minorities have safeguards in the system of federal government 
and local self-government. 

The Leagfue of Nations* Protection of Minorities 

A solution of the problem of miiiorities in the states of Central 
Europe has been attempted by the League of Nations. The League’s 
scheme of protection of minorities include equality before law, political 
equality, the right to the protection of their own religion, language} 
and culture, and the right to an equitable share in all public grants- 
for educational, religious and charitable purposes. 

The Communal Problem in India—r^iresmitation of minmrities 

The communal problem in India is primarily the Hindu-Muslim 
problem. Other communities have, however, of late, taken up an 
aggressive attitude and have demanded special rights and privileges. 
The Sikhs in the Punjab are an important and well-knit minority com¬ 
munity which cannot be ignored. 

The Muslim demands were mainly related to the question of repre¬ 
sentation (electorate and seats), the ^separation of Sind and reforms in 
the N.-W. F. Province, also an adequate share of the services. The 
three latter have already been agreed to. The latest demand is 
Pakistan —a separate Muslim state in India. 

Cenununal R^nnewataticm 

As regards the question of representation it is admitted that 
minorities should have proper and adequate representation. The dispute 
is mainly over the method of electior^; whether the communities should 
be separately represented through separate electondes or whether they 
should be jointly represerited through joint electorate's. 

In India most of the minorities .are in favour of joint electorates 
with reservation of seats. The only notable discordant voice is that 
of the All-Ixadia Muslim League. 

Communal representation (e.g., separate representation of Moham- 
tnadans or Europeans as a community based on race or religion) is 
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bad because it is aulP^iMtkmai, antUdeniocratic* and opposed to the- 
teaehings of history. It tends to establish in the midsfr of a nation a 
community which would remain permanently estranged from national 
life. 

Also, the problems of modern India are not so much communal as 
they are social and economic. There is one community of importance— 
the indescribably poor and ignorant masses of India among whom yon 
would find the Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. -Xmong 
them every one is poor, every one is in debt, every one is ignorant. 

To solve the problem of poverty or of mass Hterac 3 ' in which the 
Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian have alike a common 
interest, the coiiimnnities should stand .together as a nation. They 
should not stand divided as they are at present into separate compart¬ 
ments. This division nmkes us weak and inefficient as a nation and 
is a barrier to mass uplift. 

The vicious communal outlook bred In* communal representation 
makes us forget our civic and national dut^* that the only good and the 
only interests that we should seek are the good and the interests of 
India as a whole—^not the selfish good of a particular class or com¬ 
munity. 

Joint mleetoratee oermue emparaie mlectoratme 

As said already*, the question of communal representation in India 
w’as being fought chieflj* over the form of electorates, joint or separate. 
India can never be a nation until tliis unnatural Hindu-Muslim feud is 
forgotten, nor w^ould, as Mr. Brailsford asserts, India be able to reshai>e 
her social and economic order unt^l India is a nation. It is for their 
own sake that the two communities should come to terms. 

Joint eloctorate with reservation of aeaU 

To assure a suspicious and timid minority, Hindu, ^Inslim or Sikh 
—the parties should agree to joint electorates composed of voters of all 
communities with a reservation of seats in the legislatures for the 
minorities on a popnlgtion basis. ‘Under this arrangement if Muslims 
are-a third of the population and a hundred seats to be filled up, then 
thc;thirty-three Muslim.s who receive the highest number of votes among 
Muslim candidates are elected.* There cannot be le.ss because the seats 
are reserved bjit there may be more. The Hindu votes would, hewever* 
help to select the more tolerant Muslims as the Muslim votes would 
help in choosing the more liberal and sympathetic Hindus. In this way 

* The Simon Commission characterised it as *an tmdoubted obstacle 
the growth of a common citizenship.* 
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the communal tension would be eased and tlie path paved for the 
development of Indian nationalism. 

This is far from the ideal arrangement, because there also yon have 
communal representation. 

Separate electorates 

Communal Representation is bad enough but separate electorates 
are worse. Most people now admit that separate electorates which were 
first introduced in India in 1909 are thoroughly bad and should be 
done away with. In communal representation through separate elec* 
torales, each community votes separately for its own representatives 
through electorates composed wholly of the voters belonging to it. 
For instance, in a Muslim separate electorate, none but Muslims can 
stand or vote for election. 

Separate electorates are not only bad for the nation — they.are also' 
bad for the minorities who have demanded them. 

I’nder separate electorates, the minority community will always be 
a i>ermaneut and helpless minority against a majority community, which 
will be independent of their votes and who may, if they turn hostile, 
o\-erride the wishes of the minority by sheer force of number. 

The minority brings forward onlj* such things as affect the minority 
and against the majority thus needlessly provoking bitterness and 
antagonism. 

.Also, in separate electorates, the candidates instead of discussing 
the problems of education, sanitation, agriculture and unemployment 
would raise the cry of ‘the cow in danger* or ‘the mosque in danger.* 

To secure the votes of a coihmunity based on religion and not on 
national, political or economic interests, tlie candidates know well that 
they have only to take up the ptjse of the trustiest defenders of their 
faith and do little else. Separate electorates thus do incalculable harm 
and injury not only to the nation, but also to the communities them- 
selve.s. 

The representation of special interests 

Sometimes special representation. is given, as in India, to 
merchants, manufacturers, landowners and university men. 

The representation of special interests *is exposed in demo¬ 
cratic societies because it is anti-democratic and anti-natimial. 

It hiay give a privilege of plurality of votes to a voter and 
may give him an unequal advantage over the commoner. It 
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may also help in the consolidation of sectional interests which 
Avill go against the general national interests. 

Summary 

One of the most important rights of the citizen is the franchise or 
the right to vote. 

Popular control over the government is determined not only by the 
size of the electorate, but also by the nature of the control exercised 
by it. 

^e size of the electorate depends on various factors, age, sex, 
citizenship, residence, property, education and moral qualifications. 

The true basis of franchise to-day is a well-developed manhood or 
womanhood. Blection may be direct or indirect. Indirect election 
lessens the dangers of universal suffrage, but direct election stimulates 
the interest of the voter in public affairs and enhances his sense of 
responsibility. 

Vote by ballot, i.e., secret vote, is essential to the free and inde¬ 
pendent exercise of the vote. 

The essentials of a good electoral system are : (1) an equal, secret, 
direct cmd universal vote, (2) an educated and intelligent electorate, 
and (3) the suppression of corrupt practices at elections. 

The control of the electorate over the government may be direct or 
indirect. Indirect control is exercised by an alert and vigilant public 
opinion. Direct control takes the form of (1) Frequent Elections, 
(2) Recall, (3) Referendum and (4) Initiative. 

Only when all adults have the vpte, political equality is secured 
and there is real representation of the people as a whole. 

The right to vote is to be won by moral and intellectual fitness 
and sex should be no bar. It is an essential part of democracy that 
minorities should be properly represented. 

The system of joint electorates with reservation of seats is tlie 
best solution of the communal problem in India. Separate electorates 
aro not only bad for the \tatlon, but also bad for the minorities them¬ 
selves. 


QuMtionM 

m 

1. What do you consider to be the true basis of franchise? (C. IJ. 
1926 ; N. TJ. 1^8) 

2. Is education the sole qualification for citizenship or are otber quali- 
fications necessary? If so, what are they? (C. U. 1930) 
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3. Write a short essay on manhood suffrage, as applicable to India. 
(C. U. 1933) 

4. *The qnesticm of communal representation in India is being chiefly 
fought over the form of electorates—joint or separate. Separate 
electorates are not only bad for the nation but also bad for the 
minorities themselves.* Discuss. (N. U. 1938) 

The introduction of separate electorate is impeding the growth of 
Indian nationalism.* Discuss. (C. U. 1941) 

5. ‘Universal teaching must precede universal enfranchisement*. Dis¬ 
cuss. (C. U. 1936) 

6. Distinguish between direct and indirect elections. What are their 
merits and demerits? (C. U. 1936, 1939, 1942, 1946) 

7. What, in your opinion, should be the qualifications for the exercise 

of the franchise ? Do you advocate universal suffrage ? (C. U. 19^) 

8. Describe the methods that have been suggested for the representa¬ 
tion of minorities in legislatures. (C. U. 1939) 

9. Discuss the case for adult suffrage in India. (N. U. 1939) 

10. What do you understand by Secret Voting (Vote by Ballot) ? What 
arguments will you put forward for and against it? (N. U. 1939) 

11. State the arguments for and against the franchise of women. (U. P. 
Board 1930) 

12. Discuss the soundness of the policy of maintaining separate elec¬ 
torates for the election of representatives to the Indian Legislature. 
(C. U. 1943) 

13. Describe the expedients that have been suggested for the represen¬ 
tation of minorities in the legislature. (C. U. 1944) 



CHAPTER XIX 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In every modem state of any considerable size, the whole 
territory has been divided into small areas. The local affairs 
of these small areas are managed or governed by the local 
l^eople. This is known as local self-government in India* and 
local government in the 

Thus in India we have the municil;>aUties for the towns 
and cities and the District Board, the Local Board and the 
Union Board or the Panchayet for the District, Sub-division and 
Village respectively. 

Likewise, in France, the country has, for this puri>ose, been 
ultimately divided into Communes, in Germany, into Cito' Circles 
and Rmal Communes, in Britain, into Counties, Boroughs and 
Pemskes, in America, into Counties and Toumships. 

The idea or principle underlying local self-government is 
that local affairs are best managed by local i)eople and that the 
spirit of liberty can be best imbibed and enjoyed by a people 
through its municipal institutions. 

Local self-government has a three-fold puri>ose: 

(i) to relieve the central government of a part of its ever¬ 
growing burden; 

(z) to secure more ef&cient and convenient management, 
because local people •have the best facilities for ascertaining and 
satisfying the peculiar local n^s; 

(3) to enable people to participate directly and effectively 
-in their own gpvernment. The spirit .of freedom is best 
encouraged,in a people through its local self-governing institu¬ 
tions. Self-government is ^us also an aim. 

* For details of lx>cal Self-Oovermnent in India the reader is referred 
the chapter on the subject in Indian Administration. 
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IfOcai ,8ell-gav6mmeut on the Continent is sometimes sup^sed to 
bt more liberal than it is in Bngiand and America because of the large 
sphere of action of the former. X^pcal ^If-govemment in England and 
America is, however, more real and in spirit more liberal because,, 
unlike that in Prance and Germany, it is subject to the minimum of 
control and supervision of the hi^er authorities. Tlie local bodies in 
France, Germany and Italy, on the other liand, are used as agents of the 
central government which exercises a large amount of control over them. 

InlerlerMice m local •^-govemmatt—juiced 

In cases of gross mismanagement or in cases of flagrant 
tvrong or in cases of oppression of the minority, the state should 
intervene and control the working of the local self-governing, 
bodies. 

The functions of local self-governing bodies 

The principal functions ot local self-goveming institutions 
are chiefly related to public safety, health and sanitation, the 
. maintenance of communications, water supply and elementary 
education. 

Since urban areas have needs, in some cases^ different front 
the needs of rural aieas the functions of urban bodies differ 
slightly from the functions of rural bodies and include, among 
others, the provision for street lighting, dum-dearance, art 
galleries, museums, libraries, parks and playgrounds. In India^ 
the local bodies have little or no police functions nor is there 
municipal trading or municipal industry on a large scde. Tlie 
scope for a higher and more ambitious* civic life is limited in 
India by various extraneous factors. 

The value of local ms^tutions—chief trabiing ground lor 
self-goveiiiBieiii * * 

Local self-governing insliiutions are chiefly as 

.^enci0$ for the training of the people in the grt of self- 
g&vemffistit, 
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extensm dl Ideal cbtitrc^ aiid inasiigetifi^ dE local 
alFaxiia to be welc<»n^ not simply because it is mttdb better 
a governm^t at a remote <^tre to meet tbe sped^ 
needs the locality in matters sudi as roads, water supply and 
<H>nsenrmicy but mainly because it is a gr&nt educative agency, 
^Ix>cal government is education in perhaps a higher degree than 
any other part of government* (Laskt). 

It encourages the spirit of self-help and co-operation and 
induces a sense of responsibility in the people who are taught 
to be self-reliant. 

It trains men to work for others and, what is more valuable, 
to work •with others. 

It cures from the beginning the indolence and selfishness 
so common in us and which makes us indifferent to what does 
not affect us‘directly or immediately. He who is upright, public- 
^irited and active in the affairs of the village would be equally 
so in the larger affairs of the state. 

'Local assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of free nations. 
Town meetings are to liberty what primary schools are to science; they 
bring it within the people's reach; they teach men how to use and how 
to enjoy it. A nation may establish a system of free government but 
without the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of 
liberty. (Quoted from Tocqueville in the Problems of Government by 
Witloug^by and Rogers). * 

The practice of self-government in small areas develops 
qualities and habits which would be needed by the citizens in 
the exercise of their duties in a democracy. 

It is not only the best school for democracy —it is also its 
4>est ^uarautee, “The Jbest school for dmnocracy and the best 
guara^flitee jfor its success is the practice of local ^H-govemment**, 
says . 



Lo<^ Qov4m^eat consists m the division of a country into small 
adminisbmd • 

ttMi):the ceida^v^igdvei^^ of'.a'part ot its bttnlan, 
auaie' efiid^ and' C(^vmrieht\.niaiiageiiient. of ^'Iog^ 
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and (3) ^ema *s itie beat trainittg groimd for the ^ec^le ia democraey 
dud civk ideals* 


1. What do yoa anderstaad by local goyemmeitt ? Mention some of 
the difiemt types 6f local self-governing bo^es. 

2. Indicate the advantages of local government laying stress on its 
educative aspect. 

3. Estimate the value of local institutions as agencies for the training 
of the people in the art of seU-govemment. IHustrate your answer 
frc»n the working of those institutions in Bengal. (C. U. 1934]i. 

4. *The first lessons of self-government should be learnt in local institu¬ 
tions.* Explain and illustrate this statement with reference to the” 
working of local bodies in Bengal. (C. U. 1936) 

5. Write a shcnt essay on the value of local self-government as an 
agency for the training of the people in the art of self-government, 
1C. U. 1942) 



CHAPTER XX 

i 

'HIE cmstnvmm «>f a state 

The ccmstitution* of a state is a collection of rules, {written 

\ 

or vmeritten), which determine the powers of the state, who 
:are the persons in whom the i;>owers of the state are vested and 
how these powers are to be exercised.- 

Every modern state has a constitution or a set of rules 
according to which its government is conducted. 

It will be evident from the above definition that a knowledge 
of the constitution of the state is essential for good and 
intelligent citizenship. 

1« Written and Unwritten Constitiitiona 

The older method has been to classify constitutions as 
i(a) written and (b) unwritten. 

i*) Writtcii Constitntiofi 

A written constitution is one in which the fundamental laws 
4and principles of the state are recorded in a format document^ 
te.g., an instrument of government. The constitutions of 
Germany, France, the U. S. A. and of all newly formed states 
:g€nerally, are written. 

ih) Uawrilleii Con«titiiU<m 

4^n unwriilen con'^titution is one in which the laws and 
prini^les oi constitution^ are notf, recorded and are, therefore, 
not be tteced to any solemn and authoritative document 
. like that of a written constitution. The coneiituUon has io he 


^rThe constitution has also defined as a body of laws which lays 
^ rdoms. the orgemisaUon Of the ^gorveiwmnt, the distrOmUm ^ powers 
Orjgarts ta^ the on wMch the state is to he 

is way life state has choten for 

Afiatotie. 
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jg^hered ffom vutious sotKrc^s-^&uslom, e^mventian, sUtiuie and 
jndiigiat d^ciMon, 

Constitutions niay be broadly cla^fied as written or un* 
written. But none is fully written nor is there any entirely 
unuTitteh constitution. The written constitutions, e.g,, those of 
the U. S. A., France, have an unwritten part just as the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain has a large and 
important written part. 

2. Rigid and Flexible Constitiitions 

Constitutions are nowadays more generally classified into 
rigid and flexible constitutions. 

(a) Rigid OHMiitatMm 

A rigid constitnlion is one w'hich cannot be altor^ in the 
same w'ay as an ordinary law can be altered by the legislature. 
The constitution of the U. S. A. is a rigid one. If any revision 
of the constitution is to be made there is a special procedure 
prescribed and that special procedure has to be gone through 
before any change in the constitution can be brought about. 
Thus in a rigid constitution there are certain barriers which 
have got to be overcome beforg any changes can be effected. 

Besides being clear and definite, g rigid constitution is 
stable and is generally free from the dangers of attacks on it by 
popular passion or mob frenzy. The danger of rigid constitution 
was XK>inted out by ^Macaulay who said, *Hke great cause of 
revolutions is this that while nations move onward constitutions 
stand still**. 

Stalnlity which has been regarded ^s an advantage of rigid 
ccmstittttions may, beyond a certain limit, turn into a source of 
danger, ; A constitution .that is too rigid mayrinvite breach if it 
is outgrown by the community for whom it is meant. , 7 . 


A fle^^ible constitution is one which can be amep^d'..^y\,ike 
or^inotry -process of legislation. .. The conari^tidipiF Vi^ ,,Ore^ 
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is of a remarkably flexible t3rpe. The ccmstittttaeal o£ 
Eligland which is contained in no written document and uriiidt 
has, in the words of Tennyson, ^*broadened down fzom prece- 
d^t to precedent^* can be changed and amended just like an 
ordinary law. No ^>ecial procedure is prescribed. During the 
last quarter of a century a great political revolution has been 
adpeved in England without any bloodshed. This is because 
the constitution of England allows for the political growth of 
tl^ English people by making it possible for them to amend 
their constitution as easily as they can amend an ordinary law. 

The advantages of the flexible type are its remarkable 
elasticUy and adaptability, A flexible constitution can prevent 
bloody revolution by meeting them half-way. Its defects are 
that it has no stability and little permanence. It is liable to be 
seriously aflected by the ever-changing popular passions. On the 
other hand the rights of the people are liable to be encroached 
tmon by the executive under an unwritten or flexible Constitu¬ 
tion where the citizens are not vigilant. 

Other modes of classification are: 

(a) (*) revolutionary, e.g., the French, American, German 
and Russian constitutions, («) evolutionary, e.g., 
the British and Indian constitutions; 

{b) (t) federal, e.g., the U. S. A., Canada and the new 
Indian Constitution, (ii) unitary, e.g., Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan. 

^. A wnd tt w nt dM.CotMthiieim in Grant Britnm and in India 

' ha Britaiii, no distinction is made between an ordinary law {eg., law 
fsdk|ing to piamages) and ^ oonstitt^Honal law {e.g., laws relating to the 
Gtown and Parliament). 

\A the ahplition of the Honse of as well as a Bill for 

molding minrrhiges valid where they were not so before, a Bill depriving 
ex-King VXn*s issue from succession to the throne and a Bill 

Ictt: protedh^ tlm copyn^i^ of^anflunrs, each of. these is^within the 
cod3i>etepaefe of Parflament, mi^ be passed, in the same manner 
. Ulth the assent of both the Bouses of Parliament and wifli the 

of the Ktog. 'When putted,, each will be neither moto 
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xtor less tbsn an Act of Parliament^ wliidi can be repealed as it baa been 
passed by Parliament and cannot be anonlled by any other power.* 
(Xbcey). So the laws of the constitution in England, legally speaking, 
are not a whit more sacred or immntable than wdixiary laws. 

In the case of India, the constitution, embodied in the Government . 
of India Act of 1935, can be legally amended only by Parliament in 
Great Britain. In certain specified matters (s.g., size and compositian 
of the legisUUwres, federal and provincial; the qualifications of members 
of the legislature and of voters, including women voters; and electorates, 
whether joint or separate, machmery is provided by sec. 308 of the Act 
for change and modification by methods* other than an atnewding r Act 
of Parliament. 

In this latter case, action shall be taken by the British Government, 
not by Parliament, but because the Secretary of State is required to give 
notice on behalf of the British Government to Parliament of the actkm 
to be taken by them, such action by the Government will be, as in all 
cases, under the watchful eye and supervision of Parliament which may 
negative any proposal nnacceptable to it. 

Thns the British Parliament retains, as before, its fall control over 
all amendments of the Indian Constitntioii. 


Summary 

The constitution is a body of laws which lays down the organisation 
of the government, the distributiqn of powers to its organs and the 
principles of government of the state. 

Cottstitntions have been classified into (a) Written and (b) Unwritten, 
and more recently and correctly, into (a) Rigid and (b) Flexible, 


* (1) Such proposals for change, except in the case of wmnen and 
the franchise, cannot be made within ten years of toe establishment of 
the federation, and have to be moved on bdhalf of the Conncil of 
Ministers by a minister in the Legislature, Federal or Provincial, as toe 
case may be, which may then piss a reaolution recommending the 
amendment. 

(2) Or, on motion» similarly made, the Federal or Provincial 1/egis* 
latnre may prment to the Governor-General or the Governor, aa the 
case may be, an address to His Ma|esty, to be forwarded by them alooff 
with tow own report thereon praying that His Majesty may be ideaseo 
to (xnnmtudcate toe resolution to Parliament. 

*(8) The Secretary of State shall, within d months, present a utate^ 
ment to both Honsea of Parliament r^iorting ai^y actioa propbsad by 
the Britiah Qoverament to be taken thereon. 
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jui f ir c tntixl bv the term ‘constitution’? Indicate in 
'• demeL o£ rigid and dexibl. constiftiona. 

(C. U. 1«8). .^titntion’ of a state? Distii^ish 

Sd nnwrittu. constitetiou. and W rigid and 
, flexible constitution, (C. U. 1929) 

3, Distinguish between rigid ^d TlW 

constitation of (a) Great Britain (») India U amenoea . t 

4 Oive a brief description of the diderent tjpes of constd^n 
Staining file grounds on which they are classified. (G. P. Board. 

5 1^ is meant by the constitution of » 

Sand flexible constitutions. Give illnstrations. (C. 1. 1943) 

^ • t. ‘Presidential’ and Cabinet’ forms of govern- 

fl. Bistingnwh between TOsiaemmi 

mentand indicate their merits and dements. (C. V. 1944. tiho) 



CHAPTER XXI 

CIVIC IDEAUS 


N«litr« and Value of Chric Ideals 


An Meal is a inoral end or goal which an individual or a 
xiation aspires to. Without great ideals in life an individual 
cannot be great. So is the case with a nation. From a study 
of history we find that all nations which have been great have 
been inspired by great ideals. Ancient India, ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome owed their greatness to the lofty ideals which 
they pursued. Each modern nation, therefore, must formulate 
its ideals and place them before its citizens. It should be the 
aim and purpose of a system of national education so to form 
the mind and character of the citizen that he may realise the 
ideals of the nation and train all his desires and actions to the 
.-service of national ideals. 


All ideals are not civic. A citizen may have some ideals 
w'hich have little reference to society. Those ideals wbich a 
citizen pursues as a member of* a political community may be 
termed civic ideals. Civic ideals are common to all citizens. 
Some of these ideals are universal; others differ in different 
communities. For example, patriotism, liberty and equality are 
universal civic ideals, while hara-kiri is a purely Japanese ideaL 

The true civic ideal is the attainment o&good life in sod^Hy. 
Human life is rich in its diversitjj and our happiness and welfare 
can be promoted in diverse ways. The*artist who has painted 
a good the sculptor who builds a fine model, the poet 

who Compo^ a noble sentg, the teacher who teacb^ a 
.^^etfdion j^ddits dvic yirtue, the saint wlm lives 

atk^sdrrifice, 'the who 

t|^^?pea^]l-''who ploughs in 

ii'baVet'hiw h!cmei^’iW$>4idttSt»lou^ in:a'greatxCd^triEii!t^4nditt^^ 
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to setve society—all alike contribute to the realisation of our 
own civic ideals. Though their activities seem so diverse yet all 
of them tend ultimately to the one end—^the welfare of the 
community. Thus each one is as good a citizen as the other. 

Eveiy nation has always trained its youth along the lines 
'which it believed led to its ideal or goal. Let us now briefly 
examine the ideals of some of these nations — ancietti and 
modern. 

The aim of edncation in Sparta and Athens alike was to prodnce 
the best citizens. Bnt their edncation differed because of the difEerences 
in their ideals. 

*The Spartan believed that the whole duty of man was to be bravc% 
to be indifferent to hardship and pain, to be a good soldier and bo 
always in a perfect physical condition.* And he was trained accordingly. 

The Athenian ideal* of a perfect citizen was much more compre¬ 
hensive. They demanded of the ideal citizen perfection of body,, 
perfecticm. of mind and perfection of tastes. The Roman ideal was 011 
the whole similar to the Athenian ideal. The ancient Indian ideal was 
based on Vamashram Bharma and had many good elements in it. Bnt 
it had also glaring defects. It excluded the women and the Sndras, 
i.e., the working class from citizenship. It is undeniable that the 
hereditary character of Vamashram Bharma largely stood in the way of 
the growth of a strong civic consciousness and healthy national ideals. 

Civic Ideuk and their Realitation 

Bach modern state should place before it.s citizens the following 

ideals: 

*The Athenian boys upon coming of age had to take the Bphebic 

oath : 

'i WiU not bring dlishonour ttpon my arms and I will not desert the 
comrade by my side. I will defend the sacred places and all things 
holy^ whether alone or with the h^lp of many. I will leave my .native 
land eioi less but greater and better than I found it. I will render 
intelligent obedience to my superiors and wifi obey the established 
ordinmees and w^soever other laws the people shall hcwmoniously 
establish, t wiU not suffer the laws to be set aside or disabled, but 
will defend them, alone or with the help of all. And i will respect 
the memory of the Fathers. The gods be my witnesses.\ 

The B^eoic Oath ta^ atress m patriotiam, ''flght the l^eala 

ftacred thmga of the city/* reference for laws and ceaaeleaa endea<^ 
ram qimken the pdbm’s aeuae of civic duty** and to make flth 
th|r^ Athena **greater, better and more beantifm.** 





(1) idail of ^p ipi ng fit 

The i^tizeus Ihiist learn the att of k^ing fit. A pro|>erly deve- 
h^ied itiEN^ to hardabips is iht fii^ essential in the efiEteknt 

dischaxge of eivie tights and duties^ Physical edncatitm is now recog¬ 
nised to he an important part of national education. The citu^s mnst 
also leom adaptability. 

( 2 ) Patrietiani 

The citizen must be patriotic. He must always be ready to fight 
for the defence of his country and to uphold any jnst cause. There is, 
Itowever, a sort of |>atriotism that revels in glorifying one's nation 
hy trampling tinder foot the rights and liberties of other nations. Such 
patriotism is perverted. Patriotism cannot be divorced from' 'morality. 
In an nnjnst war in which one's own nation is the aggressor the highest 
patriotism as the highest morality lies in refusing to fight. International 
good must override national self-aggrandisement. 


(3) Public spirit 

Public spirit consists in the willingness to serve the community. 
The citizen mnst participate in the work of the government of the 
country. He mnst record his vote intelligently^ serve on the jury, 
appear in the witness-box and should be prepared to serve on represen¬ 
tative local bodies, assemblies and committees often in an honcnrary 
•capacity and at great personal inconvenience. The exercise of vigilance 
over the actions of the executive and participation in the discnssion 
•of public problems and grrievance% are also included in public spirit. 
Seeking the common good is the goal of public spirit. 


(4) PnuBotiaa of Natumal Coltnre ^ 

The citizen must be able to appreciate liis nation's spirit os 
expressed in its literature, art, music and science. His own work m 
these splmces should be based as far as possible on the trends national 
•culture. All the good, elements in national culture must be carefully 
tpyeserved and developed. 



Cfty lleatfUfwl 


'1 ' 

,, A gn^ chric ideal is ^e making of one^s city and natum beaitti|^. 

Tlie imxkssa ci ^Notification ahonld ^ 4one aceordtng' to aatkif^ 

ideal dtizen-alibalil 

ante the WOc^.beanil^l. ,, > • * ; ' u' \ 
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‘ 'I'iogreM! rnnst he the sttpmne end lof the ecenmnnity. ^p^stitions 
e^d" prejndtces must he discarded. A modem dntlook shdtild be 
^Ithrated. Social cti5t<nns and institutions should be reformed in the 
light ci modem requirements. Sdence should be harnessed to the 
improrement of agriculture and industry. The spirit research and 
discovery should be fostered, and encouraged by all means at the 
community's disposal. 


Colulitioiis for the Realiaation of Ci^c Ideeb 

For the realisation of civic ideals certain conditions are necessary. 
The more important of these conditions are the following :— 

(1) Democracy 

The government of the community must be democratic. Without 
democracy civic consciousness cannot develop properly and the privilege 
of dtizenship remains limited to the fortunate few. True democracy 
means not only political democracy based on adult suffrage but also* 
social and indnstrial democracy. Equal opportunity for all is necessary 
to evoke the enthusiasm and devotion of the people to the stale. 

(2) Civic Education: Univarval and Compidaory 

Universal and compulsory education is the prime requisite of good 
citisenahip. The Greeks realised this more than 2000 years ago. Civic 
education is an essential condition pf the realisation of civic ideals. 

(3) Chrm latarost and Vqphmce 

The citizen must exercise increasing vigilance over the actions of 
the, government. Unless the citizens take interest in the actions of 
their government democracy is liable to be speedily corrupted and the 
ideals lost. 

(4^ Prufraasive O^look 

. Without u progressive outlook cfric ideals are bound to be oVertakett 
by and decay. In India there is too much of a gloridcation 

the pust and coneequently too little progressinFe outlook. The citizen 
must be inspire with the desire to do his best to create a better, 
freer hapi^^ wcNrld. The atizen’s outlook must extend beyond the 
preset into ^ furidte, bej^l^®the of his nation tb 'ihe good 
the ,^jsorld a# a whole. a j^grassiye outlo^ little or’ no 

twti^icess ’can' be achtevOd^' , ” ’ ’ ' ■ ' v 
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StHRUiutfy 

Th^ true c^ic ideal is the attainment o£ good, life in society. 
Digerent .natimuk liave d^iSerent civic ideals. 

The Sjpaitan ideal laid stress on tlie development of the body and 
warlike qualities. The Athenian ideal combined perfectly the develop¬ 
ment of the body with that of the mind and the spirit. Hie anci<mt 
Indian ideal was based on Vamashram Dharma. 

The chief civic ideals of the modem state are (1) the ideal of keeping' 
fit, (2) patriotism, (3) public spirit, (A),the promotion of national culture, 
{S) the City Beautiful and (6) progress. 

'Ihe conditions for tlie realisation of civic ideals are (1) democracy, 
(2) universal and compulsory education, (3) civic interest and vigilance 
and (4) progressive outlook. 


Questions 

1. What is a dvic ideal? 

2. What are the chief civic ideals that a citizen of a modern state 
should keep in view ? What are the conditions of their realisation ? 



CHAPTER XXH 

NATIONAUSM 


Naiionali»m dmfined 

Nationalism denotes the conscious and delibemte effort of 
nations as in India and Egypt to be free, to have their own states 
or when already they have their own states as in Japan and 
Germany it refers to their desire and struggle to be dominant 
and powerful. 

The national sentiment that seeks expression in an "active 
endeavour for the achievement of freedom is called Nationalism. 

The Versailles Treaty of 1919 failed to satisfy the desires 
and aspirations of many nations which had been roused by the 
slogans ‘one nation, one state’, ‘the right of self-determination 
of nations’. The fire of nationalism continues, therefore, to 
burn with increasing fiamc in many parts of the world. 

Natioiialisni and Intemationaliam 

Nationalism is not without 'its critics. Just as without 
individual liberty there can be no development of individuality, 
so without national liberty there can be no national progress. 

The progress of mankind demands that the different 
nationalities should have political freedom to preserve and 
develop their own sx)ecial qualities, heritages and cultures for 
the enrichment of civilisation. Korea or India free woifid be 
each hai^er in itself and'better iot human progress than Korea 
or India in bondage. As Hobson has put it„ '^Nationalism is a 
plain highway to internationalism 

While fully recognising the necessity of nationi^l liberty 
and the value of nationalism we cannot shut our eyes to the 
evils pt nationalism against which we must be on our guard. 








Natikaialisixi^ when perverted, may become too narrow, too 
deld^ and too aggressive. 0&da* perverted nationalism, love 
ol nation often amounts to hatred the foreigner, national glory 
and interests mean the subjugation and esqiloitation of weaker 
peoples. To the nationalist pervert the motto is: "My cimniry, 
my nation, my people first—right or wrong/* But it is essen¬ 
tially immoral because it does not take into account the rights 
•of others. 

This narrow, selfish and aggressive nationalism may be 
racial as in Germany resulting in the torture and i)ersecutidn of 
the Jews or may be imperialistic when it results in the i)oliticdl 
exploitation of the subject i)eople by the imperial power as in 
Korea and Manchuria by Japanese Imperialism. 

The last European War, which cost us millions of lives and 
tons of gold, was brought about by the conflict of ambitions and 
aggressive designs of the principal rival nations. After the 
war a war-weary world began to insist that this insane and 
destructive national rivalry must cease. The Second World 
War has demonstrated afresh the evils of unbridled nationalism 
and the paramount need of international co-operation and 
harmony if the very foundatiqps of civilisation are not to give 
way. 

Iiit«rB«doiudsm 

There is to-day throughout the world a broad wave of 
S 3 rmpathy for the oppressed and exploited peoples on earth. A 
feeling and a tendency is slowly gaming ground that we should 
work together for the true welfare of humanity and that we 
^ahoidd'liot regard ourselves rarely as members of particular 
^tions but as citiaens of the. world. This tendency is known 
as internationalism. 

hilMniMliwaahiHi as aa idaal 

> . As «ja Ide^ internationalism is certaa^ ’dian 

he<insc the wel&re of humani^ Is 0 
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than the welfare of a particular group. The ideal derives 
strength from the fact that modem transport and communica- 
tions have brought the different parts of the world closer— 
indeed so dose that at times we feel that we are not much apart 
and that we belong, after all, to a family of nations. Further,, 
tlic interests of the different nations, in the economic and in 
other spheres, have become so interwoven that they can be 
furthered only by concerted action. Germany impoverished by 
war cannot buy Indian jute, Indian jute-growers impoverished 
thereby cannot buy British cotton-goods and cause suffering and 
uncmplo 3 unent to British cotton workers. So by mutual consent 
war must be stopped, aggressive nationalism checked and inter¬ 
nationalism promoted in the interests of all. 

Internationalism is an ideal, a senthnent, a dream not of 
the many but of the few, the select few in every community. 
The present age seems to be the age of nationalism. True 
nationfllism is noi at variance with internaiionaJism. It is 
but a step to internationalism. Internationalism would have .i 
meaning and the talk of a world brotherhood would be a reality 
only when all the subject nations are free. 

latornatiwuiligm and tha Laagne of Nationa* 

The idea of internationalism led to the establishment of 
the I^gue of Nations with a view to establishing a world 
brotherhood and international co-operation. But the League of 


* No state can live a life to itself alone. It is a member of a com- 
mimiiy of states each of ^hich has the same kind of rights and duties. 
The sovereign state is incompatible with- an elective world order. 

A state like Italy, as the guardian of the highest national interests, 
findfr' it essential where its own mterestb are concerned, to remain 
judge in its own cause, dtahans oelieire that Italy has a civilising 
missioa in Abyssinia quite as sincerely as those who believe that Great 
Britain is in India,, solely for the benefit of India. The state in » 
capitalist society n^s to remain sovereign in order to protect the 
interests of caintalism. In the last resort these interests have to be 
protected by war. 

Jf sovereignty and m elective world aider are incon^tthle ways 
of Uje^ then, also, eapitatism and a world order are incompatible;*for 
is rooted in the eapitaUst systew.-^Laski: The State end th& 
Community, 
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Nati^^ was able to do very Httle in idle way of protecting weak 
natiox^ from tbe greed of the Great Powers. The League’s 
failure has damped the ardour of many of the champions of 
intemationalWi at the i>resent day. 

Tlw League of Nations—now defunct 

The League of Nations was an instrument of intematioual 
co-operation under a Treaty, known as the Covenant, signed 
by about fifty governments of the World. The League was an 
association of states brought into existence in January, 1920 ,, 
from which the U. S. A. and Soviet Russia kept out since its 
foundation. In recent years Soviet Russia had joined the- 
League but Japan, Germany and Italy had also resigned the 
membership of the League. 

India and the self-governing Dominions within the British 
Empare, though they are not states, in the truest sense, were 
also members of the League of Nations. 

Objects of the Lee^e of Nations 

The objects of the League of Nations as stated in the preamble to 
the covenant were (a) the pyoinotion of international co-operation and 
(1>) tlt€ achievement of international peace and security. 

The means presciibed in the covenant for the acliievement of the 
objects were 

(1) acceptance of obligation not to resort to war. 

iZ) open, just and honourable relations between nations. 

(3) firm establishment of a code of international law as the rule of 
conduct among nations and governments. 

(4) maintenance of justice and scrupulous respect for all treaty 

obhgations. * 

better argument in favour of the international ordt^ and 
seenri^ can be giw^ than a .statement of tbp losses in the .Ortai 
Buropean War. Britishers, kmed and misshtg, were more 
millif^, Germans over 2 miUion. France also lost 2 million 
Italy ti^lf A mlUiou. The total number of deaths in acthm 
II - ' ' • . ^ . 

• OM 2197 snerchmt shipsi. 238 Fmnc^, 

Japmte^e and 88 S. A. ships wer# sunk by 

semn^ nearly 40,800./‘ f; 
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Tkt now defunct League used to operate through a Council, 
which was the highest executive, an Assembly, which was the 
deliberative body, and a permanent Secretariat at Geneva. 

Bat its most outstaaduig work has been done by an anailiary 
organisation, the International Labour Organisation. Its object is to 
improve conditions of labour wherever they are capable of improve^ 
ment and in need of it by ];>ersnading each government to take the 
necessary administrative arid legislative action. International action 
on labour questions is necessary to create universal minimum standards 
of labour conditions. The International Labour Organisation has held 
annually a General Conference corresponding roughly to the I^eague of 
'Nations Assembly and has a Governing Body, which corresponds to 
the League Council, consisting of representatives of Governments, 
employers and permanent workers. The International Labour Organi¬ 
sation Secretariat at Geneva is known as the International Labour Office 
and, in addition to its executive work, collects and disseminates a %'ast 
mass of infcxrmation on industrial questions. 

A New World Order 

I^verybody realises to-day that after all we live in a rather stupid 
and naughty world and that after this war we must build a new ami 
better world order. Hitler had spoken of a New Order in Europe, 
Roosevelt and Churchill had issued the Atlantic Charter which 
embodied their vision of the new world order at the end of this war. 
11 has no value except as a distant ideal. 

The Four Freedom*—^The Atlaatic Charter 

‘There has been'also that famous Roosevelt speech on the 
Four Freedoms: 


(1) freedom of speech, 

(10 freedom of religion, 

(Hi) freedom from want, 

(iv) freedom fiom fear.« 

Xtoosevdlt and Churchill have given the solution of the 
problems of national and human freedom in the Atlantic Charter 
which, seeks, in the main, to restore the territorial int^rity of 
Euro^an nations on the side of the Allies. There is not n 
wdNit for the emancipation‘of the subject nations in Asia au^ 
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Africa except in ^ vague^ possible tenna. Aa Pearl Budk 
saysj *t!)e preset war is no longer 'a fight for human freedcmi» 
but cmty to save European civilisation*. An^ Europe is not the 
entire worM^there are other parts and important parts of the 
world where ihis freedom has yet to be established before we 
can have a new world for old. 

DmuilMurtoB Oaks Proposal^ October 7, 1944 

At Dumbarton Oaks, representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China have agreed there slmuld 
be estatdished Ihe United Nations Organisation for Peace and World 
Progress. 

Aims : (t) to maintain international peace and security; and to* 

that end to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to peace and the suppression of acts of aggres¬ 
sion or otker brea^es of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means adjustment or settlement of international disputes which may 
lead to a brea<di of the peace; (2) To develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen univer¬ 
sal peace; (3) To achieve international co-operation in the solution of 
iutemational economic, social and other humanitarian problems; and 
(4) To afiord a centre for harmonizing the actions of naticms in the 
achievement of these common ends. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANlSATION-4;. N. O. 

PHncipal Orgwtt 

The U. N. O. has as its principal organs: (a) general 
assembly ; {b) security council : (c) iniernaliofuil 'court of 
justice ; and (d) economic and social council and (e) military 
staff committee and secretariat.^ 


* Security CkumcSI 

The Security Coiiadl is to tiring about a peaceful settlement of 
intentafioaal disputes. If peac^ul means fail, tl^en the Council 
the power to employ force agalpst the offendi®mf nation. The C^Widl 
is cotnposOd of '5 permaneitt idembers and 6 non-pemtanent m^bt^s. 
The five pMiaiient scats ate for Britain, China, France, Rus^'^and 
idle UlMted S^tes-^aiiy one pf whom can veto the dfedSMm . 

'* Tltt'Cbtinieiid' 

vq^"'1Piie Ai«iewbiy is, the pibSo na^^o^riiad. 



XT. 9 ol subt^ary ofganisatlaiis. 

l£^niomk and Sbdal CofUicil haa an Bcc^omic Cionnnisakn, 

'f/f ^ 

J^odal Commission'and otbar Commissions. Besid^ it directs 
liHi0matUmal Lahaur Organi$atiim, United Nations Food and 
jigHculture Orgamsaiion, the International Heatih Organisation 
and other social, cultural and humanitarian agencies such as 
4he United Nations Relief and Rehabiliiation AdnUnistration 
^.N.R.R.A.), the United Nations Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O,) to seek solutions to 
[pressing economic, political and social problems. Also in the 
^•economic field have been set up the International Monetary Fund 
and International Banh for Reconstruction and Development 
, and other economic agencies for post-war reconstruction, revival 
of workl trade and prosperity, dependable money and continued 
‘ ocxmomic development. 


IJ.N.O. Aims «• outlined in ttie Charter 

The U.N.O. is to maintain international peace and security 
"by coiiective measures—it is also to promote pro^rity, 
advance social progress, foster freedoms and co-ordinate inter¬ 
national agencies. Moreover it is to investigate disputes between 
nations, seek peaceful settlements,^ decide on measures to keep 
the yeace, take political and economic action and, as a last 
resort, take military action. 


body of the U, N. O. whereas the Becurity Council is 
. its ealorceanent officer (with the U. N. O. international police force 
rorganiMid by the Military Staff Committee). 

,, -Tipy-' gco a ea aic mud Social CoaBcil 

TIu) Rcoaoniic and S^al Council consists of 18 member nations 
feleelid'liy Oeaeral Assembly for 3-yea( term. The Council is to be the 
'<cenn:^^:drac^eaxce end knowledge and will deal with questions relating to 
interaip^lDiml and econmnic coH^erati<»i. 

'<>lKrh«anMada«idl Coon' Ol dugdoa > 

instrument of the U. N. O. and cmists 
.<d Ui|adig »9 by the Assembty to which body all jndjieial i^smtes 

^./eftayed by the Jterties. -' 


TkDM^ip Com^ nl^-'’**piOvide lor ah>ihUirn)idalial ttwstee- 






MMbenbip 

Its zoentbership is open to all peace-loving states—tlie 
original members being those who had declared war on Jai 3 an 
and Germany. It can expel any member for violation of 
.the Charter. 

The Peace Conference in July, 1946 would indicate to what 
•extent the professed aims of the U.N.O. have succeeded and 
are likely to succeed in achieving its aims. If it is to be an 
organisation to be dominated by the big powers only like the 
old League of Nations then there would be little hope indeed 
for this bleeding w’ar-weary world seeking, striving, organising 
and dying for universal peace and progress. 

Summary 

Nationalism denotes the conscious and deliberate effort of nation*; 
to he free. 

The principle of nationality is one nation, one state. 

Nationalism when perverted becomes too narrow and selfish. True 
tiationalism is not at variance with internationalism. 

The League of Nations has been abolished. Tlie U.N.O.^s work is 
primarily the prevention of war and the guaranteeing of the security of 
its members but there are some other important U.N.O. activities such 
ns the betterment of the conditions of labour throughout the world, the 
promotion of ineemational commerce, and the fostering of freedoms. 

1 


Qaastions 

1. Define nationalism. What are the ideas underlying the principle 
of nationality? 

2. “Nationalism is a plaiii highway to internationalism.'* Di.scuss. 
(N. U. 1937) 

3. Describe Imefly the constitution^ and the functions of Uie League 
of Nations. (C. U. 1936) 

4. What were the objects of tiie League of Nations? (C. V. 1^) . 
3. Has the X^eagne of ^ati<His been successful in attaining the objects 

for which it was estabUsh&l? (C. U. 1939, 1944) 

6. 'One nation, one state.* Modem stf^tes are natioft^statesi DisevtsiL 
'The dewloiMneiit of Use prhiciple of nationalism and of the idt# 
of the nation-state has contributed to a material change in idea 
essential character of the state.* Ekicidate. (C. U. 19IQ| 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

After having acquainted ourselves witji the fundamental 
principles of civil government we are now in a position to 
approach the all important question —How are we, Jndidns, 
governed? This question must be a matter of great interest 
and curiosity to the young men and young women of to-day who 
are going to be citizens to-morrow in a free and independent 
India. We shall study that question in a subsequent chapter. 
We begin with a history of the present administration which 
will now come to an end. The Constituent Assembly will meet 
:soon to frame the future constitution of India. 

Since 1 S 58 India has been a part of the British Empire and 
the present constitution of India, in which all the important 
rules relating to the government and administration of this 
countrj" are embodied, is an Act of the British Parliament passed 
in 1935 . This Act is known as the Government of India 
Act, igS5. 

Thm origin tmd dmooiopmmnt of Bwitith. Rnbt in India 

Before we proceed to examine onr present constitution it will be 
useful to give a short historical survey of the origin and development 
<if British Rule in India. 

The history of tlie rise and development of British Rule in India 
may be broadly divided into fmir periods : , 

I. 1600—1765. The East India Company which in 1600 receives its 
charier to trade exclusively in the^ Bast Indies becomes a political 
body as well in 1765 when Clive secures the Dewany tor the Company* 

II. 1765—1858. The Trading Company which acquires poHti^ 
power goes on extending its power and dominion in India 

1773 onwards it has to rimre m an incr^sing measure witlL; $l^ 
Parliament until 1858. After the Mutiny, in 1858 the Cmiafaip^ 1^^!^ 
the ^wer it acquired and ihe govermnent of India i$ naswaieid 
hy the Crown for the better adminlstratien of the>, coaiil^* ■ > : ' , 
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m. 1858-^1917. AlUioagli Xndm was liow adtmmst^red hy th& 
Ctt»wn atid no longer by a Trading Company there was little dumge 
in tibe method of goremment. The Government of India remained, as< 
before, an autocracy. 

IV. 1917—. In 1917 ^;aine the Declaration abont a change 

in the policy of the British administration in India. The goal of the 
British administration in India is defined there as the progressive 
realisation of respon^le government in India as an integral part of 
the Bmphe. In pursuance of this declaration Pairliament passed the 
Government of India Act in 1919 to make the necessary reforms in 
die adnunistraticm. Ihe Act of 1919 has been superseded by the new 
Government of India Act passed in 1935. 

Tha East India Company 

It was in the year 1600 that Queen Elizabeth of England granted to^ 
the East India Company a charter to trade exclusively in the East 
Indies and "to acquire territory, fortify their stations, defend their 
properties by armed force, coin money and administer justice within 
their own settlement.** As Keith says, the aims of the Company were- 
essentially commercial. The first trading station of the East India 
Company was established at Surat. Jehangir, the then Mogul Emperor,, 
granted a few trading concessions to the English. The English next 
opened a factory at Masulipatam. The Company built Fort St. Gemge 
at Ma^as in 1640. A few years later a factory was built on die- 
Hooghly in Bengal. In ,1662 Charles II leased out to the Company 
the city o£ Bombay which he had got from Portugal as a part of his- 
queen’s dower. In 1690 Job Charnock ’definitely founded the capital 

India* at Sutanuti. That is modem Calcutta. 

With the decay of the Moghul power at Delhi in the early years 
of the 18th century there began a. state of chaos and anarchy in India. 
Tbmre was a scramble for |^wer among the Mahomedan governors of 
the provinces, the Mahratta chiefs and the other Hindu Rajas. The 
I^nropemi trading colorations were fiat slow to seize the opportunity 
mid tteey soon Ogan to exploit fhe rivalries of the mutually jealous 
For some Ihne it seemed that the French under Dupleix 
wtmfd^ be dbm^ting Enropean power in It^dia. But fortune smiled 
dtt idle who, under the able leader^p cd Clive, gtaduilDy ousted 

idle Frettdi powe» from The success in the Camatk -mxa whieh 

began* in 1744 and ended In 1763 brought abont the extipedoa of the 
dirndl po'irer In Dtdia emd'^gave to die BngBsh the territorhtl sovereignty 
oirer ihe^Hortfaem C^cSm. Tn Beng^ (he first decisive battle waS 
410 Flassey m 1757 wheh the Enghlh defeated the Nawab*s 
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si(cceed€^d theniselves tlie masUtrs ibe sitnotioai. 

Nawab henceforth was to be a puppet in the hands of &e English. 
Hie defeat of Hir Kasim who. joined fofces with the Emperor of 
Delhi and the ‘Vazir of Ondh in the Battle of Bvtxar served only to 
make the mastery of the English complete in North-Eastern India. 
The Company finally ceased to be a mere trading organisation, Clive 
is regarded as the founder of the British Empire in India. 

Cliva’a Deulda GavcrBinent 

'»• 

Hie Bast India Company, hitherto a trading company, became a 
political power in the year 1765 when Clive received from Shah Alam, 
tlie Emperor at Delhi, the grant of the Dewany (diat is, the right of 
the collection of revenue and the administration of civil justice) of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in exchange of an annual x>ayment by the 
Company of a sum of 20 lakbs of rupees. At the same time the 
Nawab of Bengal, in lieu of an annual pension of 50 lakhs, resigned 
to the Company the management of the snbadari which included the 
Nizamat powers and duties, that is, .^wers and duties relating to the 
maintenance of peace and order including the administration of criminal 
justic!e. The office of the Nawab remained like the office of the Emperor 
without any substance. The East Indi^ Cdmpany's right to rule was 
composed of two parts derived from two sources. It received the 
Dewany* from the Moghul Emperor and the Nizamat from the Nawab. t 
Bat the East India Company did not undertake immediately the detailed 
administration for which it made itself responsible. The Dewany also 
suffered on ac^count of large evasions of customs and other dnties by 
the ‘^English gentlemen and their f'omasthas/* 

Yet this system of double govermnent, by which the Emperor 
nominally reigned but the Company reaUy governed^ saw the establish¬ 
ment of the Company*s sovereignty in Bengal. This is the famous 
Double Government of Clive, 

The Double Government was warmly commended by Clive because 
he was anxious not to throw off the mask that Jihe sovereignty was no 
longer really with the Bmperdr, lest it might lead to embarrassing 
consequences to the Company throuffh an excitement of the featousy of 
the other foreign powers in India. From 1765 ohward the Company 

* The DewazL in the Moghul administration, was the minister 
Financxi and of Civil Justice^ responsible to the Emperen' and 
indi^e!iideut»ctf the Governor of the subt (province), the Niiwah^ Nalhfi; ' 

^ The Nawab Nazir, the governor car the provmdal 
,1^ head of the junvince and represented the Empeicnr 
or nUHtary, 
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gov&n^ in these tracts though the Moghul Emperor remained the 
sovereign • 

Tlt« growiag iataregt of tlio Britida Porliomont ua India 

I^ter on, fitter territories were acqaired in India by Ute Compan 5 '' 
acting under the authority and on behalf a£ the British Ctoivti. The 
great expansion of dominion that resulted from the victories of Clive 
and Byre Coote made it plain that England had become a territorial 
power to maintain whicli tlie despatch of Bang’s ships and Khig’s 
troops to India became necessary. The government of these territories 
could not in the circumstances be regarded as the mere private concern 
of a trading company* but became increasingly a matter of national 
concern to the British people and the British Crown. 

From 1765 onward Parliament showed an increasing interest in 
Indian affairs. Some of the Anglo-Indian officials, the English Nabobs 
as they were called, who had /shaken the pagoda tree in India* and 
made themselves fabulously rich, on their return to England excited 
the jealousj’ and envy of their fellow countrj'men bj* their luxurious 
and extravagant ways of living. 

Parliament’s desire to inten’ene in the Company’s affairs was 
prompted by two different feelings—a feeling of uneasiness and concern 
at the methods whereby the Company w'as making its large profits 
year after year and a feeling of envy of the privilege whereby a few 
people, the Compan 5 *’s shareholders and servants, enjoyed such large 
incomes from India and lived in England a life so different from that 
lived by the vast majority of the British people. 

The Company's financial posiliion had become embarrassing oit 
account of raisgovemment and also because the Company had to meet 
the expenses of continuous wars while tlie servants of the Company 
were dishonest and corrupt and were amassing huge fortunes for 
themeslves. 

The civil misgovemment led to a famine in the Presidency f of 


•The Dewany had*hitherto rested with the Nawab . . . Now it was 
definitely detached from him as a patter of Iheorv. But Clive did not 
contemplate the actual taking over of the authority and its execution 
b\' the servants of the Company . . . The actual administration U'bs 
in the hands cA the four deputies of tlie Nawab, and in his final 
directions to the Calcutta Council (Jan. 16, 1767) he insisted that 
w'hile the Nawab was but a name and a shadow, policy required that 
he should be venerated and encouraged to show resentment at any 
lack erf respect by foreign narions.—fKeith, A Constitutional Histofy 
of India, p. S4)t • 

t Hue effects of the demands for money on the unfortunate movince 
(Bengal) were described effectively by the Resident at the Barbat who 
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Bengal which in those da^'s was the richest' and the most fertile 
among the provinces. Bad generalship and cormpt government at 
Madras were respcoisible for tlie humiliation of the military forces of 
the Company and the lowering of its prestige by Hyder A.li. The 
latter gained a notable triumph over the Company in the treaty of 
Madras in 1769.* 

The tales of oppression and of raisgovemnieut were reacliing the 
English shores and opinion was growing in favour of the regulation 
b}' Parliament of the affairs of the Company in India. 

Clive himself suggested that the Crown ought to assume direct 
control so also did Adam Smith who saw in it a means of enriching 
tlie British revenues. 

The Indian situation was pressing itself upon the attention of the 
public in England, until in 1773 it seemed to be realised for the first 
lime in England that a body of merchants was charged with the 
unusual and heavy responsibility of governing millions of men in a 
rountry several times as big as England. 

Parliament, by a long series of Acts, the first of which was passed 
in the year 1773, proceeded to regulate the Company’s administration 
of India. These Acts progressively reduced the governmental powers 
Of the Company until *Hhe substance of authority passed from the 
Company to the Crown. The Company reigned but in important matters 
did not govern/* This was the essence of tlie system of the double 
government, shared between the East India Company and the British 
parliament, w'hich lasted until 1858, when it was pnt to an end by 
the Parliamentarj' Act of that year which formally transferred the 
territories of India to the direct gontrol of the Crown. 

/Parliament aseerts its control 

/Hie Resulatmg Act, 1773 

By the Regulating Act of 1773 Parliament recognised tlie territcnial 
sovereignty of the Company and changed the constitution of the Courts 
of Directors and Proprietors. The old system qf government in Bengal 
by a President and a Council was abolished and the responsibility -was 
entrusted to the Governor-General of Bengal gnd a Council of 4 members 
who were vested with tlie powers of superintendence and control fn 
matters of peace and war over the governments of J^Iadras and Bombay 
which continued to be governed by a President and a Council. Decisions 

lamented on May 24th, I’M® the fact fliat the fine country which had 
flourished undei the most despotic and arbitrary government yms 
verging to its ruin when the English had so great a sliftre in tile 
adihinistration.—^Keith, p. 57. 
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were to be by a xaaj<»ity of votes in the Council and were binding 
on tb^ OovemoT'Oeneral. The Act also provided for a Suinreme Court 
■at Calcutta, independent of, and inevitably destined to quarrel with 
the Company’s executive officers in India. 

The first Governor-General appointed undo* this Act was Warren 
Hastings who had as his Councillors I^eut.-Col. John ^Clavering, Hon, 
George Monson, Richard Harwell and Sir Philip Francis. Sir Elijah 
Impey was appointed the first Chief Justice. 

Ito impoitanee 

The Regulating Act is important in many respects.* It marked 
the beginning of direct interference by Parliament in Indian affairs. 

Secondly, it renewed the system of double government. By the 
passing of this Act responsibilities came to be shared by the East 
India Company and the British Crown. 

Thirdly, Parliament took up the role of the trustee and the 
custodian of the rights of the Indian people and assumed responsibility 
for the welfare and advancement of the latter. This responsibility and 
trusteeship is professed by Parliament even to-day. 

Fourthly, the Regulating Act also marks the beginning of the 
constitutional history of modern India. 

Its dofects 

The provisions of the Act of 1773, as observed by Ilbert, were 
obscure as to the nature and extent of the authority exercisable by 
the Governor-General and his Cocmcil over the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies, as to the jurisdiction of yie Supreme Court, and as to the 
relations between the Government of Bengal and the Supreme Court. 
Another defect was the provision which allowed tlie Governor-General 
to be outvoted and overruled whenever 3 members of his Council 
chose to combine against him. The Act uras conceived in the best of 
spirit but due to the defects mentioned above it could not work rvell. 
So /n early amendment became necessary. 

Pitt’s India Act, lf84—the Board of Control 

The defects of the Regulating %lct were sought to be remedied by 
the Bast T-ndin Bill of Oiarles Fox to whom the solution appeared to 
lie in an extension^ &e powers of Parliamenl^- and in an abridgment 
of the Company’s rights. But his Bill was thrown out. A new Bill 

• ‘It was now patent that the Bast India Company was no longer 
merely a Company for the extension of commerce, but in reality a 
^legation of whole power and sovereignty of Great Britain sent 
brio the East.—Keith, p. 
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on India was brongfat forward for the consideration of Parliament b?' • 
William Pitt who succeeded Fox. This Bill was passed into law 
althongh it followed, in the main, Fox's Bill. 

Larger powers of control over the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay were vested in the Governor-General in Conncil. The new 
Governor-Gene^ obtained powers to overrule the majority of his 
Council. 

The Beerd of Contrd 

In order that India's future might lie more immediately in the hands 
of the British Parliament than was provided for in the Regulating Act, 
a Board of Control was now set up. This Board consisted of six com¬ 
missioners who were'formally styled the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. The Board met for a time but soon its members ceased to 
assemble and the powers of the Board were exercised by the President 
who was the only effective member. The Board was given the power 
*'fram time to time to check, to superintend, and control all acts and 
operations and concerns which in any wise related to the civil and 
military government or revenues of the territories and possessions of 
the said United Company in tho East Indies.** 

From 1784 there were in London two offices occupied with the 
Indian administration; the East India House, in Leadenhall, was the 
home of the East India Company, while the Board of Control just 
established at Westminster, supervised on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment the Company's opeiations in India. Thus, 'diarchy', as regards 
India, 'is not an invention of the twentieth century.' 

The office of the Secretary of State for India evolved out of that 
of the President of the Board cf Control of the old days, and the 
Council of India was the modem substitute for the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors provided for by the Act of 1784. The India 
Office has its origin in the amalgamation of the Company's head¬ 
quarters in London with the office of the Board of Control. The 
modified government as set up by Pitt's India Act (1784) continued 
until 1858 with but slight changes. 

Tha Company'* pow«r» furUier curtailed 

Charter Act, 1793 

The Charter Act of 1783 did not introduce many important altera¬ 
tions. The powers of the Governor-General in Councjl were defined and 
the Covenanted Civil Service was constituted. 

Qiartep Act, 1813 

• In 1813 due to Lord Wellesley's victorious campaigns whi<ffi resulted 
in consHerable additions of territories and of debts as, weH, important 
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qaestu^s awaited solution. ^gUsh merchants, who did not belong 
to the United Company, clamoured for years past for a share in the 
rich trade with India and that demand could not be resisted for Icmg. 
It was considered that tlie Company could ill afford to retain its. 
commercial position as before because of the new responsibiiities thrust 
upon it by Wellesley’s policy of annexation. But the Company wrangled 
over its monopoly privileges. A compromise was at last arrived at and 
the Company had to be satisfied with its monopoly of the tea trade 
and tlie trade with China. The other commercial privileges that it 
exclusively enjoyed in India were now abolished and the whole country 
was now thrown open to traders of all classes subject to certain res¬ 
trictions. 

Chatter Act, 1833 

Twenty years later, in 1833, when the question of the renewal of 
the Charter came up again, it is worthy to note that w’hile the territorial 
possessions of the Company ami also the revenues were granted as on 
former occasions to Company they were now declared to be held 
by the Company ‘''in trust for His Majesty, his heirs and successors 
for the service of the Government of IndiaThe monopoly-of trade 
with China and the tea monopoly were abolished and the Company 
ceased to be a commercial body./ The Company becomes purely a 
political body from the year 1833. 

The Governor-General so long styled the Governor-General of 
Bengal now became the Governor-General of India. / "Henceforth the 
superintendence, direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government in India were expressly vested in the Governor-General 
of India in Council.’* 

Another member was added to the Governor-General’s Council. He 
was not to be an employee of the Company and was expected to confine 
himself solely to the task of legislation. iThis was the Law Member. 
Macaulay was the first Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
and his labours led to the formulation of the Indian Penal Code./ 

Charter Act, 1853 

The last of the Chartet Acts v^s passed in 1853. This time the 
Charter was .renewed for 20 years as before but the Act simply pro¬ 
vided that^'the Indian territories should remain under the Company 
in trust *for the Crown until Parliament should othenvisc direct."^ 

The wording of the Charter Act of 1853 showed that the Company’s 
days were fast approaching an ’^nd. Kach time the charts came up< 
for renewal, Parliament, before it granted the Charter, wrested sofiie- 
thing more from what little power remained with the Company. 
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^The Act of 1853 provided for the appointment of a separate Lien- 
tenant-Govemor for Bengal as distinct foom tlie Govemor-Genentl. 
The Govemor-^^neral was thus relieved of his direct charge of the 
Presidency. The Act also provided for the constitution of a legislative 
council consisting of 12 offtcials.J 

Provinces %ere created under this Act and the power of defining 
limits of provinces was vested in the Governor-General of India in 
Council. 

The Mutiny: India becemes a direct charge of the British Crown 

The Company’s misgovemraent had alienated a large section of 
the Indian people and also a large portion of the Indian troops. The 
result was the rebellion in 1857 known in history as the Sepoy Mutiny. 

The authorities in P^ngland saw' the danger of continuing the 
Company’s rule in the altered circumstances. So, after the suppres¬ 
sion of the Mutiny India was brought directly under the Crown. By 
u proclamation (The Qucen^s Proclamation of 1858) Queen Victoria 
declared her intention of taking into her own liands the reins of 
Indian government. 

The mutiny sharply divided the new' India from the old but until 
the Reforms of 1919 the British administration in India followred the 
li^s already drawn. 

The Act for the Better Government of India, 1858—the final 
abolition of the Company 

i/By the Government of India Act of 1858 the Board of Control, of 
W’hich the only effective member was the President, was abolished.^ 
The Govemmeiit of India, flienceforth, was carried on by the Secretary 
of State for India, who was to be a minister of the British Crow'n\ 
The Secretary of State for India w’as to be assisted b}' a Council of 
India consisting of experienced men with first-hand knowledge of 
Indian conditions.^ The Governor-General became also the Viceroy, 
the representative of the Crown in India. The governmental powers 
were to be exercised by the Governor-General nii Council as before., 

Subsequent Acts and constitiAional reforms—The Growth of die 
Indian Legislature 

One of the first Ineasures of the new govermneut was to remodel 
the Indian legislature which was first established in-'1853. 

The Iqdian Councils Act, 1881 • 

The Lydian Councils Act of 1861 is a landmark in Indian constitu¬ 
tional history and marks an important stage in the growrth of the 
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Indian l/egislatore because it s&ve noa>o|icials a voice in making. la\9S 
and it defined the scope and jniisdiction of the Indian legislatnte for 
the next sixty years» modified later in the Reforms of 1919. The 
poTPers of legislation which had been taken away from the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay by the Charter Act o£ 1833 were restored to 
them. 

It would be a mistake to think of the legislatnres established nndex 
this Act as miniature parliaments or as containing within themselves 
the seeds of responsible government. Their functions were strictly 
limited to legislation which was, in practice, initiated by the executive 
and the councils were expressly forbidden to transact, entertain or 
•discuss any business except legislative measures brought up before 
them. The Councils set up were mere committees for the purpose of 
tendering advice, with regard to legislation, which might or might not 
be accepted by the executive. 

Another feature of the Act of 1861 is the power it gave to tlie 
Governor-General, still retained by him, in cases of emergency, to 
promulgate, on his sole responsibility, ordinances having, for a period 
not exceeding six months, the force of law. This power still .survives 
and has been exercised extensively in recent times. 

Indian Coancila Act 1892 

The period, which intervened between 1861 and 1892, had seen 
many-sided progress in India. New universities were established'. 
There had been a great extension of secondary education. Some amount 
of local self-government was introdu<jed in the major provinces mainly 
due to the efforts of I^rds Dofierin and Ripon. Meanwhile the Indian 
National Congress had been founded. It represented the educated and 
politically-minded Indians who were demanding constitutional reforms. 
Ultimately, the government also saw the necessity of making changes 
in the constitution of the Iregislative Councils with a view to making 
them more popular and representative. 

i^The Indian Councils* Act of 1892 authorised an increase in the size 
of the legislative Council and changes in the method of nomination.^ 

The participation of non-of&cial Indians in the legislature was 
extended and for th^ first time they were given a voice in the dis¬ 
cussion of the finances and administration of the country. 

Offidal control was not relaxed and the activities of the Councils 
even with non-officials in a mintu-ity were still strictly limifted. They 
■conld merely debate and interrogate bnt could not in any way control 
legislation, finance or administration in India. ^ 
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Since 1892 events had moved fast. There had been further pro¬ 
gress of education and the Indian National Congress had gained in 
power and influence. 

The success of Japan, a small Asiatic country, in the Russo- 
Japanese War kindled new ambitions in India and India's educated 
young men began to see the vision of a new and triumphant nationalisn» 
in India which had its repercussions on the country's political life. 
There were political disturbances of a grave nature in Bengal following^ 
llie partition of the province. 

All these combined to make English statesmen feel that the 
constitution of the Government of India needed changes to meet the 
growing feeling in India in favour of a responsible national govern- 
ment. 

By the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (known as the Morley-Minto< 
Reforms) the principle of elections was directly introduced. The right 
of moving resolutions and voting upon the Budget as well as on all 
questions of public interest was conceded to the Legislative Councils. 
The new Councils were also given the right of putting supplementary 
questicfns. The official majority was abandoned in the provinc^l 
legislatures but was retained in the Imperial Legislative Council. At 
the same time the Governor-General in Council at the centre and the 
Lieutenant-Governors in the provinces were given sufficient powers to- 
override the legislatures. Thus the Morley-Minto Councils were given 
increased opportunities to influence but not to control government, 
policy and action. 

An Indian was appointed for the first time to the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council. Indians were similarly appointed to the Executive Coun¬ 
cils of the provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. 

A much larger proportion of the Indian non-officials was introduced 
in the legislatures which should liave given the people a better chance 
in their struggle for their rights but the beneQt of the change was lost 
and great mischief was done by the introduction of tlie wholly obnoxious- 
principle of communal representatSon. 

The Indian people, instead of being united for their common 
interests, ivere divided, under the new Act. One community was ranged 
against the other. In this internal division lies the fundamental weak¬ 
ness of Indian national movement. This principle, so very in¬ 
jurious tcfthe cause of Indian unity and nationalism, has been later 
extended to other communities such as the Sikhs and the Indian 
Christians. 
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19^ 1919, three important statutes were passed, the 

«e£Cect of which has been so modify the vast structure of the Indian 
-Admini^ration. 

(1) The Indian High Courts Act of 49H. 

(2) The Government of India Act of 1912. 

(3) The Government of India (Consolidation) Act of 1915 which 
'has bionght into harmony the long series of enKCtmenls which have 
built up the administraticm of India. 

Hiis period was marked by an increase in political discontent. A 
large number of men were interned or detained under the Defence of 
India Act, The Congress leaders, on the outbreak of the Great War, 
•suspended political hostility in order not to embarrass the government 
.at that hour of crisis. 

India and the Great War 

The Great European War was a powerful lever for the establishment 

• of democracy. India’s fight for Home Rule resulted in the acceptance 
.by Britain of India’s right to self-government. 

Tina famous Montagu Declaration, 20th August, 1917 

m On August 20tli, 1917, Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of Stale 
^OT India, made the following announcement in the House of Commohs : 
'"Tlie policy of His Majesty’s Government with which the Govcrinucrtt 
(Of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association 
.of htdians in every branch of the administration and ihe gradual .dcve~ 
. lopmeni of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government^ in India as an integral part of 
.the British Empire* 

He added that progress in this policy could only be achieved by 

• successive stages. The Briti.sh Parliament and the Government of India, 
on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of tlie 
Indian people, must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service would presently lae conferred 

. and by the extent to whidi it w-as found that confidence could be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility. 


♦ (1) British Indi^ is to remain an integral •part of the Empire, 
(2) Responsible Oovemmeht in British India is the goal of British Rule 
In India, (3) Re^)onsible Government in India shall be progressively 
realised. (4) To achieve this goal, the steps recommended are {a) the 
increasing association of Indians 4n every branch of the adnflnistration 
and (b) gradual devdopment of self-governing institutions. * 
The Montagu Declaratum is incorporated in the Preamble the 
.Acts of 1919 and 1935 and forms the bed-rock of British policy in India. 
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The principle of autocracy p i.e.^ govemmeat .without the consent of 
the governed, was maintained even under the Reforms of 1909. The 
ijpint Report^ for the first time recommended the Introduction of the 
democratic principle in the government of this country. 

f 

Tbe GoTemment oi India Act of 19191 

llte Moatagu-Ch^neford Reforms 

The joint scheme was emobodied in the Act of 1919 with a few 
modifications. The grant of full provincial autonomy was opposed on 
the plea that it could not be given immediately without inviting 
breakdown of the constitution. 

The authors of the Act were of opinion that progress in giving dfiect 
to the policy of Parliament to realise progressively responsible govern¬ 
ment in British India could only be achieved by successive -stages. 
They, therefore, pointed out in the preamble of the Act the expediency 
of granting the provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. It was, therefore, 
ill the provincial government that .the first step in the direction of 
responsible government was taken. 

But although the provinces were, to a certain extent, made inde¬ 
pendent of the Government of India, it must not be supposed that they 
wcfc handed over to the control of the representatives of the people. 

The authorities argued that the setting up of provincial legislatures 
for the first time with a majority^ of members directly chosen by an 
inexperienced and largely illiterate electorate was in itself a great 
advance over the Morley-Minto Reforms. Tliey added, if the adminis¬ 
tration of all departments—^including the Police, the Magistracy and 
the Revenue—was handed over to people inexperienced in the adminis¬ 
tration of tlieir own affairs, there might be disaster. 

Tliis latter argument is based on a distrust of the capacity of the 
Indian people for governing themselves. Buf the government was 
committed, by the August Declar^ion of 1917, to the principle of 
progress ; .so, some advance had to be made. 


• Moniagu-Chelmsford Report. 

. The Govemm«it of India Act of 1919 created five new governor'll 
provinces—^llie United Provinces, the ^hinjab, Biluur and Orism, tibe 
Ceuittai Provinces and Assam in addition to the existing provinces of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. Two more provinces wexe Inter added 
to the list of governor's provinces->Banna and the N.-W. F. P. 
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A ^If'way liottse* wlitch represaated a contpromise between the 
ptincipie of caution and that of progress was set up. Accordingly, not 
all, but only those subjects were given over to popular control which 
could be so transferred without endangering the safety of the British 
Administration in India. The metliod fcdtowed was to sntHlivide those 
subjects which had been classified as provincial into ^’transferred 
subjects** and ’’reserved subjects’*. 

The transferred subjects, e.g., education, medical relief, sanitation, 
local self-government, etc., were removed from purely bureaucratic 
control and placed in the charge of Indian ministers under popular 
control and responsible to the popularly elected provincial legislatures 
to whom they were made answerable. 

The reserved subjects, as distinguished from the transferred 
subjects, e.g., land revenue, administration of justice, police, prisons, 
finance and irrigation, were still under purely official administratimi, 
i.e.^ the Governor and his Executive Council over whom the people 
were given no control. Since the ultimate control and responsibility 
was reserved in the hands of the British Parliament, the Governor in 
Council was responsible to that body for the administration of these 
subjects. 


Diarchy 

The Provincial ExaeutiTa 

The scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was that in each 
province the Executive should consist of two parts. B\* sec. 46(1) of 
the Govepiment of India Act of 1909, the government of a province was 
committed, in relation to the reserved subjects, to the Governor in 
Council, and in relation to the transferred subjects, the Governor acting 
with his ministers. This dual government was known as diarchy. 

The first half of the Government, the Governor in Council, in 
of Ute administration of the reserved subjects and responsible to 

provincial machine was^^ as it were, in future to be driven 
from two pmectly distinct sources of power; impelled by an internal 
combustion engine and for other purposes by a motor receiving current 
from # distant dynamo. If the several fictions clashed or over* 
lapped, obviously the component parts might be violently jarred. 
In such caste one or other source of power must be cut ofi. For this 
purpose the enginete-in-charge was given a control-switdi. The 
wvemor wan. to declare in anv^givea case whether the rtglat of actitm 
lay with the hiaian €oancn*4iUv^ half or with the Britii^ Parliament* 
dmm half of the Admlnistte^ion* ^ch* In brief, was the provincial 
scheme.'* London Times, Indtd Nuntbet, 1930^ 
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i&e Btiftish Perl^amettt t^bxMigh ^ Secretswx ^ State ter India, waa ' 
outside t1|e ccmtrol dt tihte Provisdat Le^latere. 

■Tbe otlier li^ of tlie Goverxii 3 |jeat was the, Governor acting with- 
the ministers. Tha ministers, chosen the Gofvemor frcmi among the 
elected members of the LegisUdiure, administered the transferred 
snblects for winch they were responsible to the Legislature that 
controlled them by its power to reduce and refuse salaries and grants. 

Tlie Governor had to hold the balance “between divergent policies 
and different ideals and to prevent discord and friction.*’ He was, in 
some sense, **the hyphen that joins and the buckle that fastens'* the 
two halves of government. 

^ The Provincial Legislature 

Bvery Governor’s province was given a legislative council with a 
President elected by itself. The tegislative councils were greatly 
enlarged—the principle of election was further extended—'dominated 
members being confined to only one*fifth of the total number of seats. 

The Council had a life of 3 3 'ears which could be extended or cut 
short by the Governor. 

The Provincial Legislature had the right, qualified though it was by 
large powers vested in the executive, to make the laws and to control 
the finances of the province. It had also the right of controlling the 
executive of the transferred lialf {i.e., the ministers) but the reserved 
half was outside its control. 

The failnve of Diarchy and the reasons why it failed 

(1) Government is an organic, whole and cannot be divided into 
watertight compartments. Responsibility was blurred by the duplication 
of governmental authority. (2) A. certain amount of friction between 
the two halves of the Government was inevitable although in some 
provinces the difficulties were smoothed over by joint consultatimi. 
(3) The powers conferred upon the ministers were so restricted and 
circumscribed that it was impossible for them to act witli energy or 
independence (4) The lack of funds greatly handicapped the work of 
the Ministers in nation-building departments. (5) The Ministers had 
no collective responsibility which » an important principle of parlia-' 
mentary government. ( 6 ) Ministers often' failed to get efiective support 
in the legislatures due*to the absence of strong party organisations and, 
in the circumstances, as they depended more and ipore on the support 

tlm clidal ^bloc’ in tibe legislatures, they came to be regard^ as 
*govemme]ft men’ end not as pc^ular Ministers. (7) The Ited 

virtnalty no control oyer the services, particularly, over 
(81 Diarchy never hiul a Jair triaL It had to eacmater pppailair 
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y«iy sM:, the 3um<fC<>operatio!a and later, 

from 0ie Swaxajists. (d) As Sir Sh(^* 0 t Ahmed Khdn points out, the 
niimsters could not move and breathe freely in the Provincial Secaceitariat 
wl^te the Central Govemmoit loomed large. They wanted not the 
shadow hnt the substance of antonomy. (The Indian FederatUm, p. 24}, 

Creations 

1. Write notes on (a) the Regulating Act, 1773; (b) Pitt's India Act, 
17^; (c) the Charter Act of 1853; and (d) the Statutory 
Commission. 

2. Indicate briefly the policy enunciated by His Majesty’s Government 

in the Declaration of August 20, 1917, (C. U. 19:^) 

3. Outline the main features of the constitution of an Indian province 
under the Diarchy. (C. U. 1^0) 

4. Ba^lain clearly transferred and reserved subjects in* Indian pro¬ 
vinces. Enumerate the princii>al transferred subjects in Bengal. 
(C. U. 1928) 

5. Describe the system of provincial government' known as Diarchy, 
Why is it so called? (C. U. 1927) 

6. What do you mean by Diarchy? (C. U. 1931) 



CHAPTER II 

1919 AND AFTER 

The Government of India Act, 1919 and its provisions were * 
essentially transitional. The intention of its makers was m>t to 
set up a new and permanent constitution, but to make such 
changes in the law as would lead to Hhe progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire*. 

The dissatisfaction of political India with the Reforms of 
1919 was expressed at the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Amritsar. Indian leaders felt that Britain had not 
fulfilled her pledge. The irresponsible government at the 
centre and the hybrid form of government known as Diarchy 
in the provinces came in for strong criticism. 

The progress of events in India under the Act of 1919 has 
heen marked by ceaseless efforts on the part of the Indian 
politicians to secure further reforms. 

The Non-co-op«ration Movement of 1921 

To give expression to the indignant feelings of an already dis¬ 
satisfied people the indignation caused by the Martial Law regime in 
the Punjab and by the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire— Mahatm A. 
Candhi inaugurated the Non-coK>peration Movement in 1921 advocating 
-a boycott on political, economic and moral grounds. Intoxicating 
drinks, foreign cloth, the ‘Reformed' Legislatures, the law courts and 
the edncational institutions were all placed upder the ban. Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the removal of untouchability, the use of home-spun, 
arbitration of disputes and national Education formed the major planks 
‘Of the constmctive part of the non-co-operaticm prog^ramme. 

The movement failed to achieve the ultimate end, Swaraj, but was 
able to Create a poUUcal consciousness among the people, and to 

dumb ndlltmis of India from their ‘pathetic contentment.' . 

The SwAujista 

The apparent failnre of the movement led a section 
lieaded by Deshabandhu iD. E. Das and Pundit to advocnie 
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a i^nge «f ® relaaabon 

taTZL^dSe entty tato tha Icgirfatures ^th ‘h* ««>»*« 
deahoying tBem from within by persistent obstmc^ to gov^mt. 
The j^y winch they formed became known as the Swarajist P«tty- 
The Swarajists contested the general elections of 1923 and vm retimed 
To^rXing majority in Bengal and in.die Central ^vi^. They 
also secured a working majority in most other provinces and m tl e 

Legislative Assembly. 

Tke National DmommI 

In 1924. the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution, siion- 
sored by Pundit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Swarajists in tlie ^^ssemblj^ 
^^^Xg the National Demand. The demand, which was reiterated 
by the Assembly in 1925. was for a responsible form 
for India closely following the Dominion type and suggesting a Roun 
Coi^L betweeS the represenUtives of Grat Britain and the- 

Indian leaders for this purpose. r»i*arf> 

With I.ord Irwin’s arrival in India in 1926 the j^pects of peace 

apparently improved. Bnt events toi* an entirely difiereiit turn. 

Simon Commission 

In accordance with the provisions of the Goverimient of India 
1919 the British Government appointed a Royal Commission in 
irfir the Oiairmanship of Sir John Simon to enquire 
of the Reforms. The Commission did not contain a single Indmi 
me^. This was regarded as an a&ont to the country and moderates 

and extremists combined in boycottjjng it. v . ^ 

Hie Simon Commission completely ignored the mtensitj 
nafional demand for Dominion Status and a responsible Goveri^Mt ^ 
the centre, and instead of aUaying poUtical discontent, aggravated tte 
sitnation and intensified the demand for complete mdependence a^ 
wverance-bt the British connection—(Shafa’at Ahmed Khan—The In lan 

Federation, p. 11). 

, Ndim iU|M»rt 

Jteanwhile, an All-Parties Coiiference in India, in to ^ 

chalielige by Lord Birkenhead the then Secret^ 
him, had appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Pu^ 
N^iru to produce an agreed constitiOion for Imha. 
issned by the Committee is known as the Ndiru Report. It demanded 

C 'Pt 


♦ was one of the best cmistitictive efforts iMde in India 
m ideal before the conntiy whi^ can never be replaced. —Tfc ^ 
/4kNSM^ Fsd^ratUm, p. iS. 
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iitimedieiCe Dom^ion Statlis for I^dia and pteacfed for jdmti «l«ctox&tes 
'with rewxTatlon c4 seats. The Kehm RrpcM did not find favour witli 
the left wing of tlte Ccuigress who pressed for complete in,depatxdence. 

The Simott Commission Report failed to satisfy- political India on 
the question of central responsibility. The Nehrti Report, on the other ^ 
hand, aroused the snspicion and hostility of the Muslims, the Indian 
rulers and the European capitalists. 

CongreM Demand of 1928: Lcxrd Irwin’s Declaration of 31st 
Octobor, 1929 

In the Congress session at Calcutta in 1928, the extrenusts were 
pacified by Mahatma Gandhi’s announcement tliat if India was not 
given Dominion Status within 1929, he would himself lead the campaign , 
ior Independence. 

On the 31st October, 1929, even before the publication of the Simon 
Report, Lord Irwin made an important pronouncement to placate and 
.'Soothe Indian feelings.* He announced that the goal of India was 
Dominicm Status and invited the representatives of India to a Round 
Table Conference in London to take part in the making of the new con> 
-stitntion for India, This course was taken to remove the sense of iasnlt 
.and inferiority felt by the Indians. 

Meanwhile, the Congress had become more extremist. Even 
Moderates had turned extremists. Neither would be satisfied with a 
mere statement of the goal. None w’onld wait for *tlie progressive realU 
safiott'—everybody stood for the immediate realisation of Dominion 
.Status in India. 

Dominion Status 

Dominion Status is the status enjoyed by the great self-governing 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 2Sealand and the 
Irish Free State. In relation to Great Britain *’they are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 


* Lctd IrwWs Declaration of Jst October, 1929 : 

is the desire of the British Government that India should, m 
'the fullness of time, tflke her place in the Empire *in equal partnership 
wWi the Dominions. Bnt in view of the doubts which have beei 
^sqpressed bo^. in Great Britain and in India regarding the imbei^Heeta- ' 
tion to be placed on the intentions of J:he British Government in enact¬ 
ing the statute of 1919, I am autltorised on behalf of His liinfeaty’s 
'Obvemment to ^te clearly that, in their jndgment, U is fn 

D^elaraifon of that the natural issue of Jtndia*s^ eons^M^htnal 
^ogress, as there contemplated, is the attainme^ of 
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affttks, though united by a common oUegionce to the Crmn, ond fre^ 
ossocj^ed os members of the British Commonwealth of ^faiions/* 

s 

They are, thas, the eqiials of Great Britain and net her mferiors. 
Their association with Great Britain is free and volnxttary, 

Ithe Dominions govern themselves (enact and etifbr6e iaws, admini- 
st^ justice, maintam armies and navies, conduct foreign relations)) 
virtually fr^ from the control of Great Britain. The King is the only 
hond. This bond is. entirely personal. The King when he acts in 
relation to any of the Dominions, acts on the advice of the ministers^ 
of the Dominions concerned and not on the advice of his British 
ministers. 

The failme of BritUh statesmanslilp in 1928 

The greatest failure of British imperial statesmanship in recent years- 
in India occurred in 1928 when it refused to accord Dominion Status to> 
India. On that failure has thrived the niov'ement for Indian freedom. 

Tndiaq political aspirations have since then been nourished on ideals- 
other than Dominion Status. India aspires to complete independence. 

Hm Campaign f«r Indian Independence—the Civil Duidiedienoe 
Mevemmit 

As the British Government failed to respond to India’s national 
demand, the Congress at Lahore adopted a resolution affirming com> 
plete independence as India’s goal and Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi embarked upon the civil disobedience movement. 

On the 12th March, 1930, Maliatma Gandhi set out on his famous- 
march from Ahmedabad to the sea-coast (Daudi) where he broke the 
salt laws. 

Within a short time the movement was in full swing. There were 
numerous arrests and before the close of the year, 50,000 persons were 
in jail-for having joined the movement. 

Lord Lrwin’s government was assailed on all sides. In England they 
condemned it because it was weak,^#iu India it was condemned because 
it was repressive. ' 

The Sintoii Report 

In June, 1930, the Simon Commission published its report in two 
volumes. The Report wad almost imiversally condemned^ in India-— 
because its recommendaticrns fell far* short Indian deman4Si * 

, ' Events in India and in Bagland moved rapidly. 
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Tkm Roipid TdUfr CattfwwiM 

The Ronxfcd Table Conference* which, met in I/mdon on the 12th 
November, ,1930, was the culminating point of a world-wide interest in 
the IndiatL j^itical struggle. 

The facutes of the first Round Table Conference wrere : (1) the 
absence of Congress representatives, (2) the vnanimous demand of Indian 
delegates, of the princes and of the people of India, for Dominion Status, 
(3) the plan of an Alt-India Federation sponsored by the Princes and 
accepted by the Conference and <4) the Prime Minister*s declaration at 
the end of the Conference that the intentions of the British Government 
were to place the responsibility of the Government of India, central as 
well as provincial, ultimately on the Indian legislatures subject to such 
reservations and safeguards'^ as might be necessary until respons&>iliiy > 
was completely transferred. The Conference plan, in a sentence, was 
* Responsibility uHth Safeguards for an AU-India Federation’. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, the delegates returned home to 
secure support for the Conference proposals. 

But in India the Congress was in a state of war with the Govern'^ 
ment. To secure a fair and dispassionate examination of the Conferi 
ence proposals in India, a calm atmosphere was necessary. The Con¬ 
ference delegates, specially the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, helped considerably in bringing 
about that atmosphere. 

The Gandhi-lrwin truce 

Early in 1931 the Government lifted the ban on the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress and released the leaders unconditionally. The 
pourpatlers between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin bore fruit in a 
truce between the Government and the Congress in March, 1931 .v "Hie 
Civil Disobedience movement was suspended and Congress agreed to 


* The Round Table Conference was inaugurated by the King Emperor 
in person in the Royal Gallery of the Hou^e of Lords on the 12tb 
November, 19^ amidst royal spl^dour. There were 86 delegates in 
all ; 16 from the Indian States, 57 representing British India and 13 
from the British political parties, 

t Safeguards in the new censtitutiott of India* 

The 'safeguards* discussed at the Round Table Conference incite 
tbe special aitangements for British control of India's and fc^eign 
afiairs and British intervention if necessary for maintaining^ India's 
financial &edit and internal security, the protection of minorities and 
0 $ European trading rights. Several of the s^guarda m for. emer¬ 
gencies and are on^ to be used, if at all, during transition period 
so long as responsibility is not completely tinnsferreid. 
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tfid&e ^rt ht the second Round Tnhle Cdaferetiee' eih- 3>»d lr#hi*9' 
:^si¥mnces i&at safeguards in the new constitution would be in the 
interests af India, and on the , ^Tovetnment^ conceding to Obngress 
demand. For mstance, in salt areas the people’s right to xnannfocture 
-salt was recognised^ the right of picketing in a peaceful manner was 
admitted, non-violent prisemers were released, confiscated properties were 
restored and unrealised fines remitted, 

Hke CoBgraaa «im 1 the Second Roimd Table Conference 

In April, Lord Willingdoh arrived in India as the Viceroy to relieve 
Lord Irwin who left the country amid many tributes to his statesraan- 
:diip. 

At first Mahatma Gandhi refused to sail for England alleging that 
the (^vemment had broken the Gandhi-Irwin agreement but was in¬ 
duced later to sail on the 29th August, 1931. At the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, Mahatma Gandhi asserted the claim of the Congress to speak 
for India and made a moving appeal for India’s freedom. The Congress 
demands were unacceptable to the new Tory Ciovemment which had 
by th^ taken the place of the Ivabonr Government. The Conference 
thus broke np. It also failed to solve the communal problem. Mahatma 
Gandhi, greatly dissatisfied and sorely disappointed, retnmed to India 
at the close of the 3 *ear. 

The Prime Minirimr^s Communal Award 

In the middle of 1932 the Prime Minister annoniiced his award 
(known as the Commnnal Award) for the representation of the various 
communities in India some of which were seeking recognition of their 
rights in the new constitution. The Award was particularly vicious 
because it tended to perpetuate the division among the two principal 
Communities, the Hindu and the Muslim. It not only retained the 
separate commnnal electorates for Muhammadans in the teeth of 
Katkmalist Mnslim opposition but also extended them to Indian 
Christians and to Indian women although they had expressed their strong 
<3|:^»osition to their dismemberment from the Indian body politic. 

The Indian obfecUons are not nvsrely to the communal electorates^ 
hut also to the manifestly unfair distribution of seats to the various com¬ 
munities. The Awat4 has aroused the hostility of all sections in India 

* The most effective criticism of the communal el^torates in India 
is to be found <in the Montagn-CheAmsford Report (paras. wbi<^ 

Afeclared that (1) communal electorates were opposed to the teen^Ung q/ 
( 2 ) they perpetuated class division^ ( 3 ) they stereotpped aspIsL 
ing. relations, (4) coneUkited *a very serious hindrance to the 
jdeyeiopment of the self-gov^mlhg pt4ntipte\ 
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*witli cady (me the KatopeauSt ivho have got lutder the award 

more than tlwy are entitled to and has caused considerable dissalis- 
ifoction to the l^ndos an Bengal who got oidy 80 out of 250 seats in the 
Provincial Assembly. . 

Perhaps the worst feature of the Award is that it seeks to estrange 
the various communities in India by separating them for electoral 
purposes. 

The Revision of the Communal Avrarct~'-^M Poona Pact 

As a protest. against the Prime Minister’s award Trhich wanted to 
dismember Hindu s<x:iety, Mahatma Gandhi grimly resolved to fast unto 
death. The fast ended with the revision of the Commnnal Award by 
the Prime Minister who accepted a pact arrived at in P<x>na between 
•caste 'Hindu and depressed class leaders whereby separate electorates 
were abolished but the depressed classes received a larger representation. 

The Poona Pact and Beagal 

In Bengal, the caste Hindus are insistent cm a revision of the Poona 
Pact and of the Communal Award. The Pcjona Pact gave the depressed 
•classes 30 seats in Bengal, a representation greatly in excess of their 
popnlation. Though politically, cnltarally and socially the Hindus are 
the most advanced community in Bengal, nnder the award they have 
been reduced to the position of a permanent and impotent minority in 
their own province. This cannot but have very unfavourable reactions 
■on the working of the new constitution, driving them perhaps to a 
'position of intractable hostility. ^Though forming 45 per cent of the 
population of Bengal the Hindns have got only 32 per cent of the seats. 

Tim Third Round Tuhlo Conferonoe 

Towards the end of 1832 the Third Round Table Conference'was 
held in London without the Congress participating in it. 

Tho White Pupm* 

The Round Table Conference was followed by the issne ^ a Wliite 
Paper in March, 1933 embodying th^ proposals of the British Government 
before Parliament on the subject of Indian constitutional reforms. In 
formulating these pit^sals the British Government had in mind not 
•only Indian interests bnt also British interests in India and were guided 
by the work of the various Coufereuces and Committees. 

^ Tite Coaunittee and After 

maese proposals wiwe examined by a Joint Select Oomiuitt^ con- 
atstiitg of members of both Houses of Parliament . alM by 
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t«stiiin XtkUaiis as assessors with power to examine witnesses tnit with 
tio power to Tote. 

' The Joint Select Committee’s rep(»rt, published in 1924, sapported 
the White Paper prq[>osals ibr Indian constitutional reforms and suggest* 
ed Lonly a few changes. 

The new Government of India Act, based on the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee, was passed by Parliament and assented to by the 
King on the 2nd August, 1935. 

The GevemmeBt of IndUe Act, 1935 

The new reforms have been inaugurated in the provinces from Aprils 
1937. Bnt no change was made, at the centre as the proposed Federal 
Scheme was strenuously opposed in India by varions groups and interests. 

"It is quite natural," as I^rd hothian said, "that the Indian nation 
very conscitnts of national feeling and of the evils of being ruled by 
foreigners should look at the conssitution in a great measure with 
eyes of fear and distrust, whereas people in England look at it from 
the point of view of the difficulties of administration." 

The British Government, in the announcement of August 20, 1917» 
accepted Responsible Government in India as the goal of its policy. 
During the last Great War, when a great danger beset the empire, 
the need for India’s co-operation and services was fully realised. The 
necessity of keeping India a contented and valuable ally and partner 
of Britain was recognised by admitting her claim for responsible govern¬ 
ment. (Keith). In fact, India was treated as a Dominion, when she 
was made a member of the Deag^e of Nations and her representatives 
signed the Peace Treaty. 

Later on, a reaction set in the British policy and the relation 
between Britain and India became strained and bitter. 

The new constitution has not relieved that strain, or to arouse 
any enthusiasm in India. For, throughout it there was little evidence 
cf any attempt to conciliate Indian opinion on issues considered vital 
by the Didian leaders. 

The fysdian LmgMaHo* and the new Refarme 

tndiu'a Sfttalitt * 

The new Act by ^voiding any reference to Doiftinion Status naturally 
raised doubts in India that Dominion Status has disappeared even as a, 
goal, although Lord Willingdon an j the British Government in and oul; 
of Parliament reiterated their agaeement with the interpretation of Lord 
Irwin that the- only natural issue of India’s constitudonal pr^ess w|is 
tibe, attainment of Dominion Status. This delibemte avoidaxice of a 
to India’s future status was one of the many reasons whkh 
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led the tttdiAa Legislative Assembly ta teject the Reforms Scbeiim* hit 
Februftry, 1935. 

Tke Pkwviaeee 

The AsSi^asbly resolved that, the scdieme of Provincial Autonomy 
was imaati^ctory inasmuch as it mclnded various objectionabte prin* 
ci{des* particnlarly the establishment of Second Chambers, the extra* 
ordinary, and special powers of the Governors, provisions relating to 
police rules, secret service and intelligence departments—the safe* 
guardsf which rendered the real control of the Legislature indSective 
and ministerial.responsibility a sham. 

The All*laidia FederatioB 

The Assembly held the scheme of All-India Federation as totally • 
bad and totally unacceptable to the people of British India and recom¬ 
mended instead the grant of responsible government in British India 
alone. 

It is doubtful whether an All-India Federation with the backward 
and undemocratic Indian States can long survive without great social, 
econcHuic and political changes in the Indian States. Such changes 
should precede and not follow the establishment of the Federation.!: 

It is obvious that the federal scheme in the Act of 1935 was favoured 
by Britain in order to set up the conservative Indian Princes to stem 
the rising tide of democracy in British India. Moreover, the with¬ 
holding of defence and external ahairs from federal control and their 

* There is no reference to Dominion Status, inauguration of the 
Federation is made .subject to a ifomber of vague conditions, too much 
control is given to the non-democratic Princes, there is no concession 
to Indian demands for some voice in military policy and for the control 
of the Civil Services, no suggestion that safeguards would autiomatir 
catly come to an end either after a period of time or on fulfilment 
of conditions, and the question of a farther advance is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the British Parliament.— Keith. 

. The other points of criticism are about the restriction of the 
franchise and the absence of a declaration o& the fundamental rights, 
of Indian citizens. 

f The safeguards may be roughly divjded into three groups— 

(1) those intended to secure the stability of the Federation, 

(2) those demanded by the minorities, like the Muslims and the 

Depressed* Classes, ^ ^ • 

(3) those arising from British connection and vested^ 

interests. 

Even Mr. Churchill has said that responsible government and safe¬ 
guards caflnot go togeUier. If the safeguards are real, resposimbility 
a ^lam. ; , 

tGarratt and Thompson—Rise and Fulfiln^nt of MnUsh Rule be 
India* 
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i^3inlaq^ti^k»i . tlie GG^m<^43«^«x«l neiidfiEred ■ tfae t^E^xtedlsIe 
ICv^T^ment conceded to tlie Federatloa all Imt meaningleBS. 

' . ‘ihke Coimvew and tiie New Refonaa 

The Cootgress, the most influential political organisation in Xndia>^ 
Tdftised to accept the Reforms Scheme and not until after the electtoiis 
4id acceptance of c^ce by Congress seem at all likely.' But a notihle 
^c^ion of the Working Committeef facilitated the assumption of office 
hy Congress in the seven provinces in which it has an absolute majority. 
As the Congress leaders said, this new move represented only a change 
•of Congress tactics but no change of Congress goal or policy. 

Ill 

World War 11-1939-1945 

World War II fonnd India in great ferment once again. 

The Chamberlain Government declared India a belligerent without 
lier consent (unlike the Dominions). Tliis thoughtless act embittered 
Indian public opinion. Congress asked for a statement of British war 
aims—^whether this war was a war for defending Britain's Empire or 
-a war for h^edom and democracy. If it was a war for freedom, then 
the acid test of British sincerity would be in Britain’s reply to India's 
claim to freedom and self-determination. 

The British Government's offer which was given by 1/ord Zetland 
•and later amplified by Mr. Aniery failed to win Indian approval or 
support. It was rejected for different reasons both by Congress and 
the Muslim Deague. Even the Indian Liberals fonnd it misatisfactozy, 
T'rade Unionists, Communists, Socii^lists, Forward Bloc leaders and 
Workers and orthodox Congressmen including six Prime Ministers and 
several ministers were put in jail, for anti-war activities. To break 
the deadlock a* conference of moderates met in Bombay and drafted a 
number of suggestions but though they included some of the ablest 
ineh in India, had little mass support. 

The enlargement of the Viceroy's Executive'Council* and an Indian 
maiority there did not Satisfy this demand. India's demand is that 

^'Tkm *Augmt Offer’ * 

Last TCNjtober (1999) His Majesty’s Government again made it clesar 
that Domlnioii Statifb was their objective for India. They added that 
they were ready to authorise the ei^nsimi of the Govemot'Oenerat’s 
'Council and they'proposed tlie estaoli^ment of a Consultative 
miilee . . . . , they wnl most rea<it|y assent to the setting up aft<^ 
the exclusion of the War with tl^ least possible delay of a body 
ts|^re 9 e&tatiye nf the principal elenteuts in India's national ha <n<dfer 
devise .the firamewoik of the new Omstittttkm. 

V . —Linlithgow, August S, I9#$4, 
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ilie gy^enmsi^t d fodia t^onld be by ludoitis ^dbosea by ladiaits and^ 
for Indians^ fbts tdovt was fo^owed by the visit of Sir ^afford Crippa 
to IiHlia with the fall aathority of British Cabinetf to settle the Indian 
qnestkai. Hie Cripps proposalst were withdraMm and negotiations, 
with Indian leaders were suddenly terminated. 


Cottgrass and the Qmt India vasolulion 

Then came the fateful meeting of the All-India Congress Committee^ 
in Angust, 1942 in Bombay and the 'Quit India* resolution. The A. I.. 
C. C. and all Congress Committees were declared illegal and foUowingr 
the .arrests of the leaders there broke out a rebellion in the country 
such as has not been seen since the days of the Mutiny. The revolt, 
has been suppressed by the British Government acting with g^reat. 


" * The Draft Declaration of 1942 

In August 1940 a full statement was made about the aims and' 
policy we are pursuing in India. This amounted, in short, to a 
promise that as soon as possible after the war, India should attain 
Dominion Status, in full freedom and equality with this country and 
the other Dominions, under a Constitution to be framed by Indians, 
by agreement among themselves, and acceptable to the main elements 
in Indian national life.—Winston Churchill, Prime Alinister, March 11, 
1942. 

t The Crq»ps Proposals 

The Cripps proposals were in two parts—^those relating to the post-- 
w’ar and future and those concerning the immediate present. These 
were made on behalf of the British Cabinet (pnblislied March 30, 1942). 

1. (a) In the post-war period Ai elected body will be charged with 

tlw task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(h) Indian States shall be represented in the constitution-making 
body. ' 

(r) The British Government will accept and implement fortliwith 
the Constitntion so framed subject only to (I) the right of 
any province to retain its present constitution and (if) the 
sij^ng of a Treaty between the British Government and 
tlw constitution-making body covering all necessary matters, 
(d) The constitution-making body in this manner shall be elected 
by all representatives of tllie lo^er House. 

The members of all the lower Chambers will form a singln* elec¬ 
toral college. They shall elect to the constituent body one-tenth their 
niunber on the basis d proportional representatiom “The mmnent the 
new constitntimi comes into effect, die change-over takes placei.**<-- 
Sir Cr^ps at Delhi. 

2. During the war, the British ^vernment must inevitabl^>;bi^ 
the resnoi^^ity and retain control and directlmi 

Xddta, me Gevernmeiit of India, with the conoperation d 

Za<Hai will mobilise tlie moral and material retwmeeA # ^ dbiaritry- 
fixture freedom of India. 
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•gevdriti* and fihxmesa. ''OCIte n^ase of Gtffullii ^ grounds of 

Im^Hi was xenehred as a welcome gesfcare in India had roosed 
ItOfip^.i^ a settlement. Bnt with Britain hesitant and India marecohctled 
4he. imlitical dewllocdc remained with the Indian i^nesticm nnsolved.t 


l^e political sitnatioa in Bidia in Jnly, 1946 is little (hanged from 
^ what it was in 19^. The impulse of rebellion has not fully spent its 
force yet and the deadlock still continues. The recognition of Indian 
freedom alone would improve Indo-Britiah relations, 

British hesitaticn and delayt to face this will put Britain heavily 
iu the wr<mg.§ Only a free'and contented India can win tlM; peace.lt 
A strong and united India—a -willing India alone—can make a great 
' icoutribution to world peace and security. 


• *‘Since the outbreak of the War there have been 17,766 detenus 
and 75,941 prisoners under the Defence of India Rules.*’—^Home Mem> 
her’s reply in the Central Legislature, August 3, 1943. 

t **It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that four years 
of war should have seen ns no nearer our goal.”—Lord Linlithgow’s 
ferewell address to the Central I/Cgislatnre, August 2, 1943. 

$ “For the future, in onr judgment, two things are necessary; one 
thing is sincerity, the second is speed. Speed is necessary. What can 
he gained by delay? If India is to be fitted for self-government, she 
mnst be fitted for it at the earliest moment. 

’’Delay had been the tragedy in the past. Thirty years ago, men, 
who to^iay are opposing us in India, were firm advocates of the British 
•connection.”—^Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State for India, IJQl. 

I ”We fear that they come too ^^ate, as the offer of Home Rule 
•came to Ireland.”— The New Statestmn and Nation, April 5, 1941. 

II-The winning of the war is onr first task, but it must not e:)n:lnde 
jnr^ration for the future.We must work for a substantial in¬ 
crease in standards of living and social welfare.The Cripps offer 

wdS a bold and generous offer—an offer to India of full self-govenament, 
of the right to frame her own constitution, and %ven, the right, if 
so desired, to sever her partnership with the British Commonwealth. 
The offer is still open. 

/On the main problem of Indian unity, the diffeience between 
H^a and ^^uslim, I can <nily say this, you cannot alter geography. 
Prom the pomt of view of (jlefence, bf relaticms with the outside world, 
of rmmy inimaal and external economic problems, India Is a natural 

17, 1944. 

.. The Ct^ps^'pr^ were unacceptable to me for the simple 

TeaaO(ff that ooitepiplat^ almort pe^etual vivisection of India and 
would have cteated mi effective barrier gainst Indian Lidependence.... 
^4-^ I wottld be mtisfied with « HMional Govrnnmcnt in jaR ccmtrol 
adhiinishese^mt. If was not so in 1942. Budi a C^vemment 
e^amosed of peiacwis i^mseh by the elects members of 
lds»M»enmly. ... . This wo«M #ean declaratton ol rndependence oi 
<|ilaliffe^ as above, during the war.—Hshatma Gandhi, ^ly iZ, 1044. 





CHAPTER HI 

AimiORniES IN GREAT BUT ASH 

ScfwtnigBSf of In d B o 

India is governed in the name of the British Crown. The 
King is the titular head of the British constitution and though- 
there are very large powers reserved to the Crown, these are 
rarely used by the King on his own initiative. It is the King’s 
minister or ministers who exercise them in the King’s name 
but, in fact, on behalf of the British people to whose repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament they are responsible for their acts. 
The sovereignty of India is, therefore, vested in the King in 
Parliament, 

The fanperial OorenuaMnkt and India 

According to law and theory, Parliament controls Indian administra¬ 
tion bat in practice the Briti^ (or Imperial) Government and members 
oi Parliament do not interfere nor do they take interest in Indian 
affairs unless something which affects them or the British Empire is 
involved. Usually it is in India that decisions are made and measures 
formulated affecting the life and welfare Uf the people. The British 
Government has usually shown a tendency to leave to its r^resentadves 
in India—the bureaucracy—the detailed management of Indian affairs. 

The Indian people in the days of the Company welcomed Parlia¬ 
mentary control as a very healthy check on the Company*s officials in 
India. Uater on, there has been a very noticeable and decided change, 
in the Indian view-point. The nationalists now resent any form of 
foreign control of the country, be it by Parliament or by any <^er 
body. The resentment is the greater because it has been found that 
even in mattersv vitally affecting India, Parliament, in spite of its pro¬ 
fessed **responsibiiity for the mcMCal ^d material progress of the Indian 
people**, has not exercised its power control but has left the govern¬ 
ment to be carried on by the officials in India much as they pleased. 

Tile Secrrtmy of State lor India 

la tbe^uew ludiau couitifutiou, tbe olEtce of 
of State for India would be abolished but till tl^it 
place, the advises the In 
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rdiatlug to India, and through whom the anth^mty- of the Crowst 
imd Parliament over India is ex^<ised, is the Secretary t>f Staie^ 
f0t India,* He stands at the tap of the Indian administration. 
He is a member of the Cabmet, a member of the. King’s Privy 
Council and a member of Parliament. As a member of the 
British Cabinet, the Secretary of State must see thgt his Indian, 
policy is in agreement with the general policy of the Cabinet. 
In cases oi sharp differences of opinion between him and the 
Cabinet, he has to resign as Mr. Montagu did. But such 
differences occur very rarely because all of them belong to the 
same party and have, broadly, a common policy and outlook,. 
The salary of the Secretary of State for India is paid out of the 
money provided by Parliament and not out of the revenues of 
India. He is assisted in his work by two Under Secretaries. 
One of them, the Parliamentary Undersecretary, like the 
Secretary of Stale, is appointed by the Crown. He assists his 
chief, the Secretary of State, in his parliamentary work and 
defends him against criticisms in Parliament. He is also a. party 
man and has a seat in Parliament and goes with other members 
of the cabinet as they cease to enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons. The other is the Permanent Undetr 
Secretary who is a member of the British Civil Service, has a 
permanence of tenure and has ^o seat in Parliament. He is ia 
non-party man and his experience is made available to the 
changing Secretaries of State. 

The Secretary of State in die preeent Omedtudoa—hi* iMnrere mud 
duties 

Tin the new c<^stitution of India is framed the Secretary of State 
is the adviser of the Crown and he is also the agent of Parliament with 

, , f ■■■ip ■ I I, . . • 

^ * After the si^ration of Burma from India, the Secretary of State 
for India has been acting also as the Secretary of State for littmia. 

Since the sprifig of !940, Mr. Amery has'been the member pf the 
British Oovemshent primarily concerned with the ^ fnlfibnent of 
liament^si intention tl^t India should be free, with the dtsenssion of 
policy oh that issne trith I/ard d/iitHthgow, with its embodimeiit in such 
official statement as 'the August Offer' of 1940 or the Iiraft Beckita- 
tiott of 1942 and with the ei^lanaticm and defemie of tiU^t policy/— 
The Indian Constitutiomf Problem. Conpland. ' 
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regard to Indian bat not in provincial matters generally. He 

is vested with 'the general powers of superintendence, direction and 
control over all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the govern- 
went or revenues of India*. The Governor-General of India is required 
to pay due obedience to sttch orders as he may receive from the Secretary 
of State for India. The Government of India is thus completely subor¬ 
dinate to the Secretary of State.* 

In this administration the Secretary of State was until recently 
guided and assisted by a body known as the Council of India, consisting 
chiefly of retired officials from India. He is assisted by Advisers whose 
number now varies between 9 and 12. 

The Secretary of State in the new Constitution 

In the present constitution the Secretary of State for India remains, 
as before, the chief adviser of the Crown and its responsible agent for 
the exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in relation to the 
affairs of India. 

Abolition ol the Conncil of India—Relasaitien of the control of the 
Secretary of Statof 

But as the responsibility for the. government of India is transferred 
to the Indian ministers, there must be a relaxation of the control of 
the Secretary of State and his Council over Indian affairs. Indeed, the 
Cotmcil of India becomes an anomaly because its position is inconsistent 
with the ministerial responsibility in India. 

The Sacrotary of Stale and hie Advisers 

Under section 278 of the Govenpnent of India Act, 1935 the Council 
of In^a is dissolved with the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, 
t.e., with effect from 1st April, 1937. But tlie Secretary of State is 


* Though the powers vested in the Secretary of State were vast and 
various it was an *'error to suppose that the Secretary of State is 
constantly interfering in the ordinary work of Indian administration.** 
Events may move fast, decisions may have to Jie taken quickly. The 
Government of India cannot emulate the station master who tele¬ 
graphed to his superior officer **Tigir on station platform; please send 
instructions.** “The Secretary of State for Tndia**, observed Chailley, 
a shrewd French commentator, *'watches, from a lofty and distant 
potion, the ebb and flbw of the Indian tides. Charged by Parliament 
with the control of the Govemm^t of India, his delib^ate attitude 
.towards that body is neither hostile nor complac^t. He watdhes.^ he 
consults; sometimes he intervenes in ^hat ^e Government jitdia 
considers aR irrating manner.’* 

t *I>oM the Secreta^ of State for India mle India? Be fute.^s. 
Be facto, fU}.*--Goixplahq, 

14 
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to appoint « bo4y of odvisers not lesa Ilian tiiree nor more 
tliaiL ant in number to advise Him on any matter relatiHg ia ln0a on 
toMcH he may seek their advice. 

At least one haJf of the advisers diould have served in India tmder 
the Crown for not less than 10 years and must not have left India more 
than«2 years from the date of their appointment. These advisers are 
to hold office for 5 years and are not eligible for reappointment. They 
shall not be members of Parliament and shall receive a salary of 
;£1350 a year with a snbsistence allowance of .^£600 for members of Indian 
domicile. 

Relatiofui between the Secretaiy uid his Advisers 

The new advisers are completely subordinate to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State has full discfetion to consult his advisers 
cither collectively or individually. He may not consult them at alt. 
Even when he consults them he is not bound to act on their advice 
except in such matters where he is requited by the Constitution to act 
in accordance with the decision of the majority (e.g., control over the 
Services in India). 

The position of the Secretary of State for bidhi, in the New 
Constitution 

A contrast may be made between the position of the Secretary of 
State in the old constitution and his position in the new. In the old 
constitution the Government of India was completely subordinate to 
the Secretary of Stale in all matters, civil and military. This secured, 
in effect, the control of the Secretary of State over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments as well (except in the limited sphere of the transferred subjects) 
the latter being merely agents of the Central Government. 

Under the new constitution the introduction of provincial autonomy 
releases the provincial governments from the control of the Central 
Government and the Secretary of State. Tfie Federal Government and 
the PravincUd Government will be independent of each other and of 
all outside control within their respective spheres. 

Each provincial government derives its authority from the Constitu¬ 
tion Act independently of the Government of India and of the Secretaiy 
of j^te and shall no lon^^ be bis mere agent. 

The fniroduction of partial responsibility at the Centre and of com- 
pieUT responsibility Jn the Provinces will delimit the authority of the 
Secretary of Stale in Ihese spheres. In so far as these governments are 
carried on by responsible Indian ministers who are accountable only 
to the Indian legislatures, be it tat the Centre or in the Provinces, there 
can be no question of subordinaticm of the Government to the Secretaiy. 
of State. Hence under the new consHtntion the Federal Government 
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such or the Provincial Government as such is not answer^le to the 
Secretary of SUfte. 

It«sponwl^yity of the Goeernor-General ead Uie Govenicv to die 
Seciretaiy d St^e 

But the Governor-General of the Federation and the Governors of 
the Provinces shall be responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
■exercise of their special powers or when they act in their own discretion. 

Responsibility of the Secretary of State for die Govenunent of 
India 

The Secretai^ ofGtate for India^ in the British constitution, is always 
■a member of the Cabinet ajid of the British Parliament and is, in his 

turn, responsible to them. 

* 

India Office 

By ''India Office** is meant tlte establishment in L,ondon of the 
Secretary of State for India. Beside the two Under-Secrctaries already 
referred to, the Secretary of State has an Assistant Under-Secretary. At 
present there is a Deputy Under-Secretary too. There are several depart¬ 
ments in the India Office for each of which there is a departmental 
tSecretary, an Assistant Secretary and a staff of clerks. These depart¬ 
ments deal with (1) Finance, (2) Military matters, (3) Political and 
"Secret** matters, (4) Judicial and Public matters, (5) Revenue and 
Statistics, and (6) Public Works. 

There are some matters on which decisions taken in India require 
iby law the sanction of the Secretary of State. For instance, the hnance 
department of India Office examines^lhe financial policy of the Central 
Government and submits it to the Secretary of State for approval. 
Critics in India say that the Government of India cannot spend a rupee 
witliont his sanction and that the India Office still tries to goveni)> 
India. 

There is thus at the India Office a triple cord—the Secretary of State, 
his Advisers, and tlie India Office permanent officials. The India Office 
is at Whitehall, London. • 

llie Government of India Act l^s dovrn that the salary of the 
"Secretary of State must be paid out of money* provided by Parliament, 
“The salaries of his Under-Secretaries, Advisers and subordinates are alsp 
pmd out of money pro's^ded by Parliament since the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy. The British Treasury also makes a large grant- 
in-rid towards the maintenance of the India Office. 

In the now constitution the Federal l^overntnent of India shall pay 
4o the British Treasury the expends for the performance by India 
4y^ce of • certain fauctions on behalf of the Indian 0over«moht* v 
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PktUtmmd mad dam Sacrabury of StiAo 

‘With all the enormous powers vested in him the Secretary of State 
is no more Uiaa an agent of Parliament appointed to look after the 
admmistration of India. The Secretary of State, we have seen, is paidi 
out money provided by Parliament and to Parliament he is respon* 
sible for his acts in relation to the Government of India. Parliament 
possesses a very real power of check upon the exercise of authority by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

(^nestions* concerning the Government of India may be asked in 
the Houses of Parliament. Any member of Parliament can initiate dis- 
cnssion on India and the Secretary of State for India may be asked 
to defend his administration. If he fails to gain the support of a 
majority in the House of Commons, he is to resign office in accordance 
with the cmistitutional practice in England. 

But as a matter of fact though Parliament had the power, it seldom 
had the will to exercise any real check on its agent who was generally 
left free to tackle the problems of Indian administration as best as he 
could in ccmsultation with the officials in India. Things are however 
changing and India is attracting more and more attention of the British 
Parliament as well as of the British public. 

The High Conuninioner for India 

The High Commissioner for India? is the agent of the 
Government of India in Great Britain. He acts under instruc* 
tions from the Government of India and his establishment 
which is entirely separate from the India Office, is located in 
the India House, Aldwych, London. 

Section 302 of the Government of India Act of 1935 Pro¬ 
vides that the High Commissioner for India shall be appointed,, 
and his salary and conditions of service prescribed by the 

* *‘To give an example, the questions put in one day recently 
mdnded enquiries abont child mortality in India, the Indianisation <n 
the army, proposed railway extensions, the details of a recent riot in 
India, the treatment of prisoner# in jails, the salaries of officials, the 
growth of Indian mercantile marine, the intentions of Government as- 
to *forthcoining lerislation, and the export pf live monkeys.*' The 
India Office—Sir S^colm Seton, k.c.b. 

t It was foh at the time of the Reforms of 1919 that a demarcatiotk 
should be made between the agency work of the India Office and hs- 
potentud and administrative fonc^cms and that the appointment of a 
High Commissioner would effectively safeguard India’s interests and 
wcidd commend itself to alt classes of opinion in India as marking ft 

towards Dominion Status, 
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Covernor<*CetLeral» exercising his individual judgment. A High 
Conunissioner holds office for 5 years and is eligible for re¬ 
appointment. The salary attached to the office is at present 
£$00 a year to be paid out of the Indian revenues. He 'S 
empowered to appoint his own staff. 

Ihe Function* of the High Cwnami—iwter 

The High Commissioner 

(1) shall perform such functions in connection with the business of 
the federation and, in parlicular, shall tnake contracts as the Governor- 
General may from time to time direct or 
. (2) may, with the approval of the Governor-General, perform similar 
functions on behalf of a Province or a Federated State. 

The Indian Stores Department and the Indian Students' Department 
have been transferred from the India Office to the High Commissioner. 
The High Commissioner for India has also the Indian Trade Commis¬ 
sioner attached to his staff to promote trade overseas. Indians who 
are stranded or destitute may also- look to the High Commissioner 
for assistance. 

High Commissioners have also been appointed for the U. S. A., 
Canada, Australia and South Africa to act as agents of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in those places. 


Summairy 

The sovereignty of India is vested in the King in Parliament. 

The Secretary of State for India is the constitutional adviser to the 
Crown in all matters relating to India. He was formerly assisted by 
the Council of India which has been abolished and has been replaced 
by a body of advisers. The control of the Secretary of State has been 
consideral^y relaxed. 

There is also the High Commissioner for India acting as the agent 
of the Government of India in London. 

Quezon* 

f. The general control^ superintendence and direction of the affairs of 
India vest in the Secretary of State for India., Explain the terms 
italicised and show by examples how each of the functions. is 
exercised. (C. U, 1932) 

2. Describg the powers and duties of the Secretary of State for India. 
' (C. U. 1943) 

\3. Describe the relation between the Secretary of State for Is^Lia and 
the Governor-General of India in Indian administratteeu U. 1949) 



CHAPTER rv 

the PRESENT GOVESCTMENT OF INDIA 

central vernment 

The arrangement during the period of transition 

•The—Tiew constitution " of India, ^ich the Constituent 
Assembly shall frame, will replace the present government in 
India. From April i, 1937, the date of the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy, till the establishment of the Federation, 
the Government of India shall be carried on in accordance 
with the ‘‘transitional provisions’* of the Act of 1935. 

The existing Central Executive and Legislature in their 
present form have been kept for the time being,* 

Subject to the powers of superintendence, direction and 
control of the Secretary of State for India, and directly sub¬ 
ordinate to him, at present the administration of India is 
entrusted to a Central Government known othcr^vise as the 
Government of India. The government has two parts—the 
executive and the legislature. 

The executive government or authortiy at the Centre is 
vested in the Governor-General and his Executive Council 
(more briefly the Governor-General in Council) and the legis- 

• Cental Government from April, 1937 till the esUbliilimeni 
of fae Fedemnon 

There has been a ne^ distribution of executive functions. For 
instance, the Home Department would lose control over Daw and Order 
in the;provinces. The Central Government’s poiyers of superiniendetice, 
directicm and contrcd would evaporate except for very limited purposes 
like trade disputes. ^ There been a new distribution of legislaUve 
functions and executive fnncticms would correspond with changes in the 
legislative functions. There hasMlso been a new disttribution of Govern¬ 
ment property. From April 1, 1937 this property is divided and held 1^ 
His Majesty for the purposes of the Federal 6overuiiient and for the 
PWWfnces separately. There has been a new distribution of income on 
the Unes of the Niemeyer Report. 



CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


' lative or law-maldag authority at the centre is vested conjointly 
in the Governor--G«n«al and the two Houses, of the Central 
I<egi^ture. 

We use the words the Central Government, the Central 
Executive and the Central I^egislature in order to indicate their 
central and all-India character and to distinguish them from 
the Provincial Governments, the Provincial Executives and the 
Provincial Legislatures which are purely local in character 
wcH’king only within the territorial limits of the provinces. 

The office of the Governor-General 

The office of Ihe Governor-General was created by the Regelating 
Act of 1773. It was then the Governor-General of Bengal who exercised 
certain powers of control and snperintendence over the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. His anthority was extended in 1784 and in 1793. 
By the Charter Act of 1833 the Governor-General of Bengal became the 
Governor-General of India. It was in 1853 that the Governor-General 
was relieved of his responsibilities for the provincial administration of 
Bengal for which the office of a Lieutenant-Governor was created.* 

With the assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown the 
Governor-General became also the Viceroy, being the representative of 
the Crown in India. In the famous Royal Proclamation of 1858, the 
Queen refers to Lord Canning as "Our first Viceroy and Govertyor^ 
General**. 

The Governor-General is appointed by the Crown on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. Though there is no statutory time limit to his 
tenure of office, in actual practice, the Governor-General holds office for 
j period of five years. 


7*^6 Central Executive 

Tlic GovemiMr-Cleneral ke Crw iit^yl-- 

It has already been stated that the supreme executive 
authority in India W the administration of central subjects Is 
the Governor-General in Council, i.e.. the Goveraor-Ge iieral^ 
and his ^ecutive Council. 

* Calcutta, however, remained the seat of the i^ventui^^'^.of Ifidia 
till 1912.. Li that year it was removed to Delhi, ritlie important 
offices go to Simla during the summer, months, U why Simla is 

called ^ summer capital India. 
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^his executive authority is so aU>powertui ana au-x>ervasive 
and the legislature is so weak and helpless that the former is in 
outdance the Government of India. When the Governor- 
General in Counciris referred to as the Govemoment of India, 
no serious blunder is made because it has not merely the 
sanction of usage but also of truth. 

The Government of India is vested not in the Governor- 
General alone but in the Governor-General in Council. It is 
only in extraordinary circumstances that the Governor-General 
assumes full responsibility for the administration of India and 
it is only then that he can override his Executive Cotmcil. 
That is to say, ordinarily, the government of India is not carried 
on by an individual, i.e., the Governor-General but by a com¬ 
mittee, «*e., the Governor-General in Council. Although the 
Viceroy is the leading members of the Council, he is only one 
of several members. 

The Position and Powors of the Governor-General 

But there are some powers which the Governor-General 
enjoys in his individual capacity and which are not shared by 
the Council. 

A scrutiny of these powers will show that more questions 
are expressly left" to the personal responsibility of the Governor- 
General now than before iqiQ—^the Governor-General being 
enabled to take action of supreme importance on his personal 
responsibility, overriding, if necessary, his Executive Council 
and also the Legislature, if he regards it as vital. 

t 

Constitutionally speaking, the Government of India is sub¬ 
ordinate to the British Government and the Governor-General 
is merely an agen| oi the Secretary of State for India. But a 
Gov^or-General is no more a mere agent of the Secretary of 
State for India than a general in a held of action is the mere 
organ or mouthpiece of his •government. It is, in(|eed, true 
that the Oovemor-Genersd is npt ordinarily interfered with by 
the: Secremry of State and a strong Govomor-General may ruk 
Itulki like an autocrat. 
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The pomers which the Governor-Gseiieral enjoys in his 
individual capacity may be classified under three heads, namely, 
'(A) administrative, (B) financial and (C) legislative. 


A—AdmmistnitiYe powers 

yfeg G overnor-General enj oys considerable powers with regard to 
Mgh appointments in IndtoTlie appoihli]^* among others, De^ty ‘ 
^ovwaoTs, the President of the Council of State, 

the Vice-President of his Executive Council and Council Secretaries. 

(2) the general elections. MeeUngs 

-of the Tndi^ fi Legjs flature are summoned'at^' j^'fogi^^ him. He 
-can extend the life of both dbianibers oP the tegisTffTBTe'bPyond the * 
normal Mndd 'SHa^caSTd^solv^ Iffirtlef;; 

\(3fThough ordinarily the Governor-General is bound by the majority 
vote of his Executive Council he may override it if he thinks it necessary 
4o do so or for ike **saie iy. trancfuilli ty u^ttr-u 

(4) The Gov€mQi<6^eral ewfov^ the brerogaiive merev^ He can 
grant, as the representative of the Crown (Viceroy), a free pardon or 
■subject to conditiems, to any offender convicted by any Criminal Court of 
Justice having jurisdiction in India. 


^^^^J^i^-Financinl powers 

(1) ^ia^e (2)'"of s^ 157A of the Government of India Act, 1919, lays 
down that **no proposal for t he appropriation of any reve nue or^ 
for any p urpose shall be made fxcept on the "TecoHIHfSndation of the 
*(j ovenior-General ** The Governor-General dlOHf 7s'i7Mi~'Ctfnipet^il'lib 
propose expenditure of public revenue, although, this proposal may later 
come before the legislature for its approval. 

(2) If any oiaefitioTi ariftpa .nihsithi^r. ativ pro posal for app ropria¬ 
tion of^ve nnes or money does or does not fall under any of^eTieads^ 
"•^umerat^ as^n®^vc^Ble™Tn*Bifi™ToSo^i^Sfntne^ 

•dec^oa of the Governor-General on the pomf will be finaT 
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(3) Power is vested in the Governor-General to certify a money bill 
refused by the legislative Assembly. This power of certification will 
■enable the Govemmei}t of India to collect a tax ^om the people even 
'When it is cqiposed by the legislature. Lord Reading’s certification of 
. the Salt Tan is an instance in pc^t. 

\ ytS) Any demand for a grant refused or reduced by the Legislature 
V^y be reSAtored by the Governor-General if he consitters snch r^lboration 
n»»ssary« 

The Govemor-Greneral has, in cases of emeigency, ihd power to 
om his own responsibility su^h etpendttwte 9 $, in kis opinion 
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is necessary **for the safety or tranqviHty of British lipdkt or any part 
thereof**. The I^egislature need not be consulted. 

C-~ii^wlatbr« powers 

(1) The previous sanction of the Governor-General is necessary for 
the t^oductioHj at any meeting of the Indian Legislature» of certain 
measures, e^g., those Meeting the public debt or public revenues of 
Xodia, the religion of any class of British subjects, foreign relations, etc> 

(2) Bven when a Bill has been introduced in cither chamber of the 
lycgislature the Governor-General can by certifying that the Bill, or any 
clause of it or any amendment thereto, affects the safety and tranquillity 

• of British India or any part theieof, stop all'furiher proceedings in the 
Legislature regarding it, 

« 

(3) The Governor-General can certify any Bili which has not been 
assented to by either house of the legislature but whose passage in his 
opinion is essential to the safety, tranquility or interpsts of Briitsh India 
or any part thereof. The Bill will then become law with or without the 
consent of either house. All measures enacted in this way must, how* 
ever, be laid before Parliament and assented to by His Majesty ini 
Council (sec. 67B). The Princes’ Protection BDl was certified in this- 
manner and enacted into law in 1922. 

(4) The Governor-General can veto or send back for reconsideration 
any BUI passed by the Central Legislature or by the Provincial Legis-^ 
latnres. 

(6) The Governor-General can, for Vhe peace and good government of 
India, promulgate ordinances, having the force of law, for a period not 
exceeding six months, 

(7) The Governor-General may reserve for the consideration of the- 
Crown any Bill- passed by the legislature, any such Bill lapsing if the 
assent of the Crown be not signified through His Majesty in Council 
within six months. » 

The t^verndr'Cm^ral’s Ekecutive Council 

'*The Government of India is governed not hy an individual 
but by a Committee**, said Lord Curzon. **The Viceroy is iho 
leading member of the Indian Government but he is only one 
of several members**. The Governor-General is’.assisted in his 
work by a Council since the d^s of the Regr^ting Act. But 
the number of his advisers haa increased with the increase ixt 
thi volume of work. 
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The number of members comppsing the Govcamor-Genersl^s 
Council is not fixed by ,the Government of India Act. The 
Viceroy's Executive Council has been enlarged to admit non- 
oflScial Indian leaders to placate.Indian public opinion and to 
win Indian support for the nar. The Governor-Generars 
Council to-day consists of j6 members intluding the Viceroy 
and the Commandei-tn^Chtef. 

The members of the Council are appointed by the King- 
Emperor on the advice of the Secretary of State. Three at least 
of them must be persons who have been in the service of the 
Crown in India for not less than lo years and one must be a 
Barrister of England or Ireland or a Scottish Advocate or an. 
advocate of an Indian High Court of not less than lo years* 
standing. 

Eleven o%it of the i6 members of the Council are to-dav 
Indian but the Indian people have no choice in the matter of 
their appointment. Nor is the Council or any of its members- 
answerable to or'responsible to the Indian legislature. It is- 
strictly the Governor-Generars Council. 

Powmr» uid' Datieft 

The pow’ers and duties of Ihp Governor-General in Council 
are those of superintendence, dncction and control of the civil 
and military government of India but the Government itself 
is required to pay due obedience to all such orders as may be 
received from the Secretary of State from time to time. The 
Governor-Genetal is bound by the decision of the majority of 
his Council in ordinary circunntaiices. But in matters involv* 
ing “the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India’* he 
can override the majority decision. 

TImi DviMiiiiiMatal Syatem 

Origanally^ every item of business was placed bef<»:e every 
member of the Couiidl by whidi all questions were decided 
collectively. But as work increased this method was found to 
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be inadequate and so, after India became a direct charge of 
the Crown, the departmental system was introduced by Lord 
Canning. As Sir John Strachey has said “the members of 
Council are now virtually Cabinet ministers, each of whom has 
charge of one of the great departments of the Government. 
Their ordinary duties are rather those of administrators than 
of councillors. The Governor-General regulates the manner in 
which the public business shall be distributed among them. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
dn India says: 

In regard to his own Department, eadi Member of Council is 
largely in the position of a Minister of State and has the final voice in 
any matter in which it is proposed to overrule the views of a local 
ordinary departmental maters. But any question of special impor¬ 
tance must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. Any matter, 
originating in one Department which also affects another must be 
referred to the latter, and in the event of the Departments not being able 
*o agree, the case would have to be referred to the Viceroy. 

Meeting of the Executive Council and its procedure 

‘*The Members Council meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
once a week —^to discuss questions which the Viceroy desires to put 
before them or which a Member, who has been overruled by the Viceroy, 
has asked to be referred to the Council. The Secretary in the Depart¬ 
ment primarily concerned with a Council case attends the Council 
meeting for the purpose of furnishing any information which may be 
required of him. If there is a difference of opinion in the Council the 
•decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceioy can over¬ 
rule the majority if he considers that the matter is of such grave 
importance as to justify such a step."—Decentralization Committee 
Report. 

THE DEPARTMElh'S OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Thu Puliticu] and thu Efcturnal Affairs Depaiimuats 

The Political Department primarily looks aftei; the relations between 
the British Govemnfent as the paramount power in India and the 
'various Indian states. The Chiefs’ Colleges, the Impenal Service 
Troops and other cognate matters^are dealt with by this Department. 

The Political Department also delilsi with the frontier tribes. The 
Department exercises direct control over the administration of Ajmer- 
Merwara and British Baluchistan. 
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The Bxtetaal Aftaki De|>artmeiit deals with external leUticms and. . 
{mrticalarly is in charge of the relations of the Government of India, 
with the neighboaring foreign powers snch as Afghanistan and Iraq, 

It has also to advise the British Ooveyrnment on the latter’s Asiatic' 
'policy so far as it may relate to India. 

These Departments are nnder the Viceroy, who is assisted by two- 
Secretaries, one in charge of the External Adairs and the other in <±arge- 
of the Political Department. 

The Home Department 

The Home Department is resjmnsible for the general internal: 
administratUm of British India. The control of the Indian Civil Service, 
the administration of Daw and Justice, of Police, Jails and Penal settle¬ 
ments, and internal politics are within the province of this department. 
This department will also administer the civil defence services which, 
have so long been managed by a separate department. This department, 
is under the administrative control of the Home Member. 

Hie Finance Department 

This department is a very important one because it is concerned 
with the general administration of central finance. The Finance Depart¬ 
ment is regarded as the pivot upon which the wheel of administration^ 
revolves because administration requires a huge expenditure of money. 
The Finance Department is responsible for the collection and appor¬ 
tionment of revenue. The Finance Member is the guardian of the' 
revenues of the country and has to keep close watch over the expendi¬ 
ture of all departments of the Government. 

Tlie Leg is la t ive Department 

This department is in charge of examining all proposed le^slation' 
and of drafting Bills. The department is under tlie Law Member who> 
advises the Government on all matters concerning legislation and on. 
matters which may involve questions of law. 

■> 

The Department of Commerce 

* The Department of Commerce deals with Indian trade, import and. 

export quotas, tariffs,, commerce and commercial intelligence, statistics. 

> 

The Department of Indmlries and Siq>plie» 

' The ^apartment of Industries • and Supplies is in charge of 
industries, including stores imrchase, industrial research and exhibitions, 
and civil supplies and disposals of surplus war materials. 
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^Ctw Department of Agriculture is to ccH>rdiuiite post-^war planning 
:and agricultural policy in the provinces and promote agricultural re* 
rseardti and experiment in the country. 

Tile Food Departmfut 

The Food Department deals principally with food policy and food 
•control measures (including food procurement and food distribution) 
•throughout India. It has been suggested that Food and Agriculture 
rshould be a combined portfolio. 

The Department off Healtii 

The Department of Health is responsible for the public health 
•administration and organisation of medical services in India. It also 
•deals with health planning in the post-war period. 

The D^artment off Education 

The Department of Education is responsible for the general educa- 
'tional policy of the Government of India—^the administration of educa¬ 
tion is largely a matter for the provinces. The post-war education 
plan and reorganisation of India’s education are also among its functions. 

The D^ence Department 

The Defence Department is under the Commander-in-Chief and is 
■responsible for defence measures and^ is in charge of the Indian Army, 
:indian Navy and Indian Air Force. 

The Department of War Transport 

This department created in wartime deals with all forms of transport 
—roads, railways, inland and coastal navigation. 

The O^artment off Posts and Air 

The department of Posts and A*‘r is in charge of the posts, tele- 
; graphs, telephones and civil aviation. 

The Department bf Labour 

The Department of Labour shall deal with all labour matters includ* 
•ihg labour in doc^s and railwa;)^. It also deals with a ueunber of 
miscellaneous departm<M3its, e.g^, Controller of Stamps, Stationery, and 
^Printing.. 
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The DepertmeHA el Woilm and Power 

This department is in charge of central public works, mines, and 
hydro-electric power and irrigation development in India. 

Hie Department of CoBsnKmweolth Relations 

This department has chiefly to look after the interests of Indians 
overseas and also India’s relations with the outside world as a member 
of the British Commonwealth. It has been suggested that this deport¬ 
ment be amalgamated with the External Affairs Department. 

The Department ‘of InfiMrmation and Arts 

This department is responsible for the administration of the All- 
India Radio, press and film publicity and propaganda, editing and cen¬ 
sorship of news and views in the country and mobilisation of opinion in 
favour of the goveminent. 

The Secretariat and the Poutiem of Secretary 

**Each departmental ojpee is in the subordinate charge of a Secre¬ 
tary/’ There are, however, two Secretaries now in the Foreign and 
Political Department. Under the Secretaries there are the Joint and 
Deputy Secretaries, the Under-Secretaries and the Assistant Secretaries. 
Each department has got its full complement of subordinate officials—^the 
Registrars, Superintendents, and assistants, both of the higher and 
lower grades. The detailed work of the Governor-General in Council 
is done by the Secretariat. While the Executive Council formulates 
policies, it is the duty of the officials of the Secretariat to execute them. 

The position of a Secretary to the Government of India in charge 
of a Departmental office : 

A Secretary to the Government of India holds a position similar 
in many respects to that of a permanent Under-Secretary in England. 
“It is the duty of the Secretary to place every case before the Governor- 
General CM* Member in charge of his department, in a form in whidi 
it is ready for decision. He snbmi^ with it a statement pf his own 
opinion.’* He attends on the Viceroy usually sonce a week and discusses 
with him all matters of ^special importance. Wlien he considers that in 
any matter the Viceroy’s “concurrence should be*obtaiiied to action 
proposed by the departmental Member of Council’’ he has the right to 
bring such matters to the special notice of the Viceroy. A Secretary 
attends a Qbuncil meeting when it discusses any case relaring to his 
department. It should be noted that on these points, that is, regarding 
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fais access to the Viceroy cotd attending’ the council meetings a Slecretary's 
INMdtion is sai>erioi: to that of a permanent Under-Secretary in Bngland 
who has no direct access to the Prime Minister and cannot attend a 
meeting of the Cabinet. The tennre of the Secretary's office is generally 
font years. 


Summary 

The Government of India is a unitary one and is subordinate to the 
Secretary of State whose orders are to be obeyed. 

The Governor-General and Viceroy of India iS the chief and the 
leading member of tlie Executive Council known as the Governor- 
General's Council. In the Governor-General in Council are vested the 
powers of the civil and military government of India. 

The Governor-General’s Council was composed of 16 members, in¬ 
cluding the Viceroy and the Comniander-in-Chief before the present 
care-taker Government was formed. 

Ordinarily, a decision of the majority of the Council is binding on 
the Governor-General. The Governor-General can, however, override his 
Council under special circumstances. The Governor-General enjoys 
large powers—administrative, financial and legislative. 

Questions 

1. Describe the powers of the Governor-General of India. (C. U. 1936) 

2. Describe the composition and functions of the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. (C. U. 1935) 

3. Describe the composition and functions of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. (Dacca, 194^) 

4. Give an estimate of the powers of the Governor-General. (Dacca, 
1943) 

6. Describe the powers of the Governor-(5eneral of India today over 
(a) legislation and (b) finance. (C. U. 1945) 



CHAPTER V 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

THE LEOISI.ATTJRP 

We have described before the organ isation and functions 
of the Central Executive in the present Government of India. 
We shall refer now to the Central Legislature—^the Indian 
Parliament. 

pp^i tian of thm Indiim I 

The legislative authority in India is at present vested 
jointly in the Governor-General and in the two Houses of 
Legislature, namely, the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Indian Legislature is a non-sovereign subordinate law¬ 
making body because the sovereign powers are enjoyed by the 
British Parliament, which, as the sovereign law-making body, 
has the power to legislate for India. We have seen that the 
constitution of India is embodied in an Act of the British 
Parliament. But after laying down the constitution Parliament 
ceases to exercise its law-making power in respect of India so 
far as the latter’s internal affairs are concerned. The internal 
affairs of India are regulated by laws passed by the Indian 
Legislature. The Indian Legislature has to work within limits 
Prescribed by Parliament and subject to the legislathe powers 
of the Govemor-Generah The limits have so severely restricted 
the scope and powers of the Indian Parliament that it has been 
4erisively referred to as a mere toy parliameift. 

Th* £nmdi aacl evohiiiti<m of the ladkm Legudature 

The Indian legislatnre in its oiigin*was merely the expat^ion the 
Govemor^C^erars Executive ConttcU. In 1833, we have seen, idte 
Eacectttive donncil was enlarged by the addition oi a lisw BIteher. An 
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t<tok place iti 1853 when the Conncit was eahu^ed 
meetittgs were public. The government had to explain its 
ocMidncl. and to d^end itself against criticism. In 1861 the number of 
membmra was further increased and it was laid down that one4ialf of 
the ad^Uonal members should be non-officials. The non-official 
menibers, however, were nominated by the Governor-General.' So the 
importance of the change lay in the selection of a small number of 
Indians who were, for the drst time, given the opportunity to advise 
and criticise the government. In 1892 the number of additional members 
was farther increased but the principal change effected was with r^ard 
to the method of nomination. There was no direct election still. The 
Act of 1909 which introduced what are known as Morley-Minto Reforms 
made a fresh advance and provided for the. election of members^ It 
may be menticmed that this Act also introduced the principle of 
communal representation which has engendered so much trouble in 
Indian politics. The Act of 1909 gave the members the right of discussing 
the annual financial statement and also matters of general public 
interest. It also gave them the right of asking questions. Further, 
supplementary questions could be asked for the purpose of drawing out 
any fact over which a request for information was already made. Hie 
Act of 1919 made some important changes in the constitution of the 
Indian legislature. The Legislature now was no longer a m^re extension 
of the Govemor-Generars Council but became a separate body altogether 
with its own rights and duties. Its size has been increased. Members 
of the Legislature are mostly elected now. It should, however, be 
mentioned here that out of a population of 247 million (British India) 
only 7*4 million were enfranchised puder the Act of 1919. 

Tbe oompositioii df the Indian Legislature 

The Indian Legislature is a bicameral one. It consists of 
two Chambers. These are the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of Stale. 

Hie Legislative *Assenildy 

The lower chamber* of the Indian Legislature is the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. In every country whe^e the legislature is 
bicameml it is the* lower house which is more imi>ortant because 
it repiresents the general body of the people^ or at least, a larger 
number of persons than the hpper house which represents only 
the riidi and aristocratic classes in society. The lower house 
\eons«^ently is more Itbml and democratic in its views. 
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The Legislative Assembly has a total strength of 144 
members of whom 104 are elected and 40 nominated. Of the 
40 nominated members 20 are government officials and 20 are 
iion>officials. The nominations are made by the Oovemor> 
Oeneral. The Assembly elects its President from atpongst its 
members. The life of the Assembly is 3 years. But the 
Governor-General can dissolve it sooner or extend its life 
beyond three years if he thinks it necessary. 

The Council of State 

The upper or the second chamber of the Indian Legislature 
is knoum as the Council of State. The Council of State is 
intended to be a body of elder statesmen of ripe experience and 
great dignity who will act as a revising authority over measures 
passed by the lower house. 

The Council of State with seats for bo is now composed 
-of 58 members. Out of 58 members 32 are elected and the rest 
Jire nominated by the Governor-General. Of the 26 nominated 
members, ii are officials, the rest are non-officials. 

The President of the Council of State is appointed by the 
<lovemor-General. The life of the Council of State is five 
years but, as in the case of the Assembly, the Governor-General 
can dissolve it sooner or extend its life beyond five years. 

The PiH>ce«s of Legislation 

Ordinary Process : 

• 

la all democratic oomiiries there is only one {>roce<»>> cf !egi^latu>M, 
the ordinary process, which leaves law-niak:ug entireh to the legislature 
as in Britain, Ih’ance, U. S. .V. But in India the cxeoiitive dominntcv 
government to such an extent Hint it can usuii) the functions of tlie 
legislature through extraordinary 4aw-inaking processes of its own. 
This has been the subject of much judicial comment in recent time.s. 

A Bill, before it liecomcs a law, has first to^be passed by botli 
Houses of legislature and then assented to by the Governor-General. 

Extraordinary Process : 

In all •democratic countries none* but tlu legislature, as repre¬ 
senting the people, is competent to make 'aws. But iu India 
4a) wlien either or b^h chamb^s of the Indian Legialatnre refuse leave 
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(o introdnce cur to pass any Bill in a form recommended by the Governor- 
General the latter may certify it and the Bill becomes an Act over the 
head of either or both chambers of the Indian Legislatnre. 

Powers of the Legulatnre 

In countries parliamentary government as Britain and 
France, the legislature or the parliament is supposed to govern 
or dominate and the executive is and must remain subordinate 
to it. This is only natural because the legislature is an assembly 
of the people or of their representatives and it is the medium 
through which the nation’s will is expressed. On the other 
hand, the executive is merely a body of public servants paid 
and maintained by the people to carry out their will. In order 
that this will may be properly carried out it is necessary that 
the executive should be under the control of the legislature. 

In such counhieSf iheicjore, the legislature has not merely 
(i) the fundamental and unquestioned iighl to make the laws 
of the country but also the two other important rights, (2) to 
control the finances (since it is the people’s money, the people 
through their representatives in the legislature shall have the 
right to say how' the money shall be raised and how it shall be 
spent) and (3) to conhol the executive (to choose the ijrincipal 
public servants, that is, the ministers, alid to remove them from 
office when they cease to enjoy its confidence). 

A. Law-making powers 

Under section 65 of the Government of India Act, 1919,. 
the Indian Legislature has power to make laws 

(a) for all persons, foi all cowls and for all places and 
things within British India ; ^ 

(b) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants of th& 
Crown in other parts of India {i‘0,, in the«Indian States) ; 

(c) for all native Indian subjects of His Majesty without 
and beyond as well as within Bfniish India ; 

(d) for all persons emplbyed in His Majesiy*s Indian Army 
and the Royal Indian Navy wherever they ate serving in so* 
far as they are not subject to the Army Act ; 
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(e) for repealing or altering any laws which are in force 
within British India or which apply to persons for whom the 
Indian Legislature has power io make laws. 

limit* impoMkd on the law-making iwwers of the Legulatwo 

(1) The Indian Legislature has no power to alter or repeal any Act 
•of the British Parliament extendhig to India unless it is authorised to 
do so by Parliament. 

(2) Nor can it pass any law which affects the authority of Parliament 
or of any British constitutional’ law or of the sovereignty of the British 
Crown over British India. 

(3) BeM<les these general restrictions it is imlasvful to introduce into 
the Indian legislature, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, auy measure affecting (a) the public debt or revenues, of India, 
(6) the religion or religious rights of British subjects in India, (c) the 
discipline or mainleuauce of any part of His ^lajesty’s military, naval 
or air forces, and (d) foreign relations. 

(4) Nor is it lawful uiihout the previous ‘^auction of the Governor- 
General to introduce into the legislature any measure (t) regulating an> 
provincial subject which has not been declared under the Act of 1919 
or under the Devolution Rules as subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature or (if) repealing or amending an Act of a local legislature 
or (iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by tlic 
< Jovemor-General. 

(5) The (TOvernor-CJeiu-ral can also prohibit the discussion of any 
matter whose discussion in his opinion affects the safety or tranquillity 
•of British India. Again even whej^ a Bill has been passed by both the 
Chambers the (Jovemor-General can send it back to the legislature for 
reconsideration. 

Tlie authority of the legislature again is greatly limited by the law¬ 
making powers enjoyed by the executive described already under 
X^xtluordiiiary Process of l^egislation, i.e., certification, regulation and 
ordinance. 

(6) The Governor-General can veto any Bill passed by the legislature. 

B. Financial powers 

Ill all countries,enjoying political liberty the control of the 
finances of the State is vested in the legislature as the guardian 
of the interests of the people. As it is the people who pay taxes, 
their con^nt has to be obtained, through their representatives, 
as to what taxes are to be imposed, how they should be realised 
and how the money so realised is.to be spent* 
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In India it will be seen in the lines following that the 
financial powers like ihe law-making powers of the legislaturei. 
arc not reoX. 

T1u» Bttdget 

Under sec. 67A(1) of the Act of 1919, the esliuiate of the annual 
expenditure and revenues of the (kivemment of India is laid in ilie fomB 
of a statement before both Chambers of the Indian Uegislature in each 
year. This estimate is known as the Budget. But the contrc»l of the 
legislature over the Indian Imdgel is rea’lly very sinall. 

Restrictions on the financial powers of the Legidatnre 

(1) Revenue 

The revenues are derived mainly from iaxatii>u. The jnoposals for 
taxation are embodied in a Bill knowm as the Mcmey Bill. In order 
that the taxes may l>e levied, this Bill lias ordinarily to be ]ias.'>ed b\ 
the Legislature. 

The Governor-General, as ue have alreaih seen, is empowered to 
certify a Bill; so a Money Bill also may lx* certified and that aiiatiist 
the wishes of the Legislature. 

If the Governor-General in Council i>. satisfied that any demand 
which has been refused by the legislature is essential to tlie discharge 
of his responsibilities then he can restore the grant by certification. 

(2) EjtpMiditinm 

All proposals foi the expenditure t>f ]>ublie revenues should Ih* 
submitted to the \*ote of the Legislature in the form of demands for 
grants as is done in Britain and France. But in India im^wzlant items 
of expenditure for defence, {lolitical and ecclesiastical purposes, interest 
on loans, certain salaries and pensions are nou-votable. 

Only a few unimportant items of expenditure (amounting roughU" 
hi one-fifth of the total expenditure) are placed before the Legislature 
for its sanction or vote. With regard to these small iteim. the Legislature 
may assent to, refuse <Jr reduce a demand for grant. Bui even in this 
narrow field the Legislature’s detision is not final. The Governor- 
General by mere certification, can restore any grant cut down or reduced 
by the legislature on the plea that such restoration is ersential to the 
due discharge of his responsibilities. 

Moreover, to ent the whole thing sliort, the Govcnior-Geueral has 
been empowered, in case of .emergeno}, to authorise on hit, sole 
rei^QUsibility any expenditnre he considers necessary for^'the safely, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part tliereof. This Iffings. 
ns, in extreme cases, tb one man rule, nnUiinkable in countrie.s like 
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Britain attd Fraiice, Ihe Britisli and the Frendh Patlmments did not * 
cease to fnnction evta in war>time. 

C. Control of tlie Eneeuthre 

Hie legislature, in free countries, controls the executive 
by the right it enjoys of choosing and removing it. 

The executive is a body of public servants maintained at.. 
public exjiense to look after public interest. When the legis¬ 
lature, as the guardian of public interest,-finds the executive 
doing any wrong, it can censure and remove the executive. 
The legislature controls the executive as any householder would 
control his own servant by censuring or by dismissing the 
servant. 

The control of the Indian legislaiure over the executive is, 
horvever, non-existent. 

The Government of India are not responsible to the Indian 
begislatnre for their administration of the country. They are responsible 
to the Secretary of State for India. The executive is not chosen by the 
Indian Legislature. The Legislative Assembly being a popular body 
may exert a pressure, which is not very strong over the executive by 
criticising the actions of the government and by asking questions which 
might be embarrassing to the executive. But the resolutions of the 
legislature which are expressed in the form of recommendations 4o the 
Governor-General in Council have no binding force. The executive can 
ignore them with impunity. If we had parliamentary government the 
executive would have resigned a.s*soon as it lost the confidence of file 
Legislative Assembly. But a vote of censure by the Indian Legislature, 
even if it were passed, would not, in the least, afiect the present 
Government of India. 

Thus the power of the Indian Legislature to make the taws oi the 
land is far pom absolute. Us right to control the finances of the nation 
is very largely qualified, attd the right to control the executive is non- 
esHsienf, 

Under the Transitional Provislbiis of ^le Act of 1935, the Centra] 
Legislature, composed and elected as before, continues to funetkm in 
the central sphere dnd is to exercise the powers of the Federal 
Legislautre in resjiect of the British Indian provinces. 

Questions 

I. jOesciibe the constitution and fundlions of the Central Legislatute in 

India, (d. U. 1936, 1937) 

Z. Trace the evointiou of the Central Legislature in India. fC. tf. 1944} 



CHAPTER VI 

DIVISION OF SUBJECTS 

DiWsioii of Subjects in the Old Constitution 

In the old constitution based on the Act of 1919, in theory and law, 
the Government of India was a unitary one. The superintendence, direc~ 
tion and control of the civil and military government of India was vested 
in the Covemor-General in Council who was, to pay due obedience to 
all orders from the Secretary of State for India received from time to 
time. 

Yet administrative convenience demanded that there should be some 
distribution of functions between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments. Such a distribution has been existing for a long time. 
Subjects of all-India concern and having an all-India' importance (ti^c 
defence of India, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, tariffs, 
relations with Indian states, etc.) were administered by the Government 
of India while the provincial governments were entrusted with local 
administration, the maintenance of order, the administration of justice, 
education, local self-government, medical relief, sanitation, etc. 

The provincial governments, however, acted as the agents of the 
Central Government and were subject to the latter’s control in various 
ways. 

DfvisKm of Subjects in the New Constitution 

A complete departure from the old system has been neces¬ 
sary with the autonomy of the provinces and the proposal for 
a Federation. The Government of India Act of igss makes a 
clear division of legislative power according to subjects, there 
being (i) a list of subjects exclusively federal, (2) a list of 
provincial subjects, (3) a list of subjects u\tder concurrent 
jurisdicUon. 

The federal part of the Act of igss has remained inopera- 
five and the establishment oi the Indian Federation has been 
postponed because of the hostility of Indian Public opitUon to 
the Provisionc: of the New Constitution. 
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The Federai Legislature has, and a Provincial Legislature 
has not, the power to make laws with respect to any of the 
matters in the list of federal subjects. 

T1i« federal lut inchulea: 

(1) defence, including the armed forces and defence works, 

(2) external affairs, 

(3) ecclesiastical affairs, 

(4) currency, coinage and legal tender, 

(5) federal property, public debt and pensions, 

(6) posts, telegraphs, railways, shipping, navigation, major ports 
and lighthouses, 

(7) foreign trade, immigration, 

(8) census, statistics and surveys, certain museums and research 
institutions, 

(9) banking and insurance, cheques, notes and bills of exchange, 

(10) trading corporations and corporation tax, 

(11) the universities at Benares and Aligarh, 

(12) the Federal Public Services and the Federal Public Service 
Commission, 

(13) development of industry when declared federal, copy-rights and 
trade marks, 

(14) petroleum, salt and opiums 

(15) federal elections. 

The Indian states are expected, as a rule, to accept the aforesaid 
subjects as applicable to themselves if they desire to join the federation. 
The states may or may not accept the federal jurisdiction in the other 
federal subfects such as 

(a) Income Tax, (5) Tax on capital, (c) •Succession duties, (d) 
Commercial Stamps, (e) Naturalisation, (/) State Lotteries, (g) Migration 
within India, (h) St^dards of weights and measures, etc. 

The jKroeiBcijd list cS Sttbjeets 

The provinces for their part ccaitrol the provincial subject. 

The Provinciai Legislature has, and the FedertU Legtslatute 
/tof not, the power to make laws for the Provinces of any pari 
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thereof with respect to cmy of the matUrs enumerated in ike- 
Provincial Legislative List below : 


1. I 4 &W- and Order. 

2. Administration of justice* in* 
cludinj^ all Courts of Law 
excepting the Federal Court, 

3. Prisons. 

4. Public institutions in the form 
of hospitals, asylums etc. 

5. Provincial Public Services and 
Public Sendee Commission. 

6. Public Works of the Province. 

7. Libraries and Museums con¬ 
trolled and financed by the 
province. 

8. Provincial Bleclions. 

9. Public Health and Sanitation. 

10. Education. 

11. Local Communication s. 

12. Agriculture. 

13. Forests. 


14. Mines. 

15. Fisheries. 

16. Poor Relief and Unemploy¬ 
ment. 

17. Co-operative Societies. 

18. Betting and Gambling. 

19. Provincial Statistics. 

20. Land Revenue. 

21. Tax on income from agricul¬ 
tural land. 

22. Taxes on land, and death or- 
succession duties. 

23. Poll tax. 

24. Taxes on ptofessions, trades,, 
etc. 

25. Taxes on luxuries, including 
taxes on entertainments, 
amusements, betting, gam¬ 
bling. 

26. Gas, etc. 


The Concurrent LUt 


The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislature also- 
have the power to make laws with respect to any of the maiters^ 
enumerated in the concurrent legislative list below-: 


Part I. 

1. Criminal Law and Procedure. 

2. Civil Procedure. 

3. Evidence and Oaths. 

4. Marriage and Divofee. 

5. Contract. 

6. Bankruptcy and Insofveiicy. 

7. Press. 

8. Legal, Medical ^d other pro¬ 
fessions. 


Part II. 

9. 1‘oisonous and dangerous- 
drugs. 

10. Health Insurance. 

11. Old Age Pensions. 

12. Factory Regulation. 

13. Labour Welfare. 

’14, Trade tUnions and Trade Dis¬ 
putes. 

15. Electricity. 

16. Film Censorship. 


Normally, the federation shaM not invade the sphere df the 
provinces but the Federal Legislature shall, if ike Governot^^ 
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Gen^rid declarm by 4 ProMm&tion of emergency that the 
security of India is threatened either by a war or internal 
disturbance, have the power to make laws in the Provinces with 
respect to any of the matters enumerated in the Provincial List. 

Th« Proclamation of emergency (1) may be revoke^ by a subsequent 
Proclamation, (2) shall be communicated forthwith to the ,Secretary tif 
State and placed by him before Parliament, (3) shall cease to operate at 
the expiry of six months, unless before the expiration of that period! 
it is approved by both Houses of Parliament. 

The Federal Legislature shall have the power to legislate 
for two or more Provinces when they desire it and with their 
c^msent. 

Residual Powers 

Any matter not enumerated in any of these Lists wdll be 
allowed by the Governor-General either to the Federation or to 
the Provinces in his discretion. 

In the case of any inconsistency in the concurrent field 
of legislation between a Federal law and a Provincial law% the 
Federal law shall prevail. Likewise, if there is any incon¬ 
sistency between the law of a federated State and the Federal 
law, the Federal law shall prevail. 

Reatrietions on l^Ulative power 

The previous sanction of the Governor-General, to he given at Ms 
di'scretion, is necessary for the introduction of ahy bill or proposal in 
ihe Legislature which is (a) repugnant to any Act of Parliament or 
lb) which proposes to repeal or atnend any Act or any Ordinance of the 
<!lovemor''Gcneral or of a Governor or (c) ivhich relates to External 
Affairs, Defence, EcjclesiasHcal Affaii^, Trihal,Areas of British Baluchistan 
or (d) which repeals an Act relating to the Police force or the procedure 
for criminal trials of European British subjects. , " 

Samilitrly, tlte previous sanction of the Governor-General (or, of the 
Goveiwor) is required in respect of such provincial legislation as concerns 
his Acts dr Ordinances, the federal reserved sublets, the ]^lice, the 
Reserve Bank, Currency and Coinage, the federal courts xaihwuy 
rates and fares. 
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H —b ri ctl iwja «a PMcrimiiwtegy Legirffctiwa 

To prevent any possible discriminaiion against British sv^fects, 
‘domiciled in the United Kingdom ^ the Constltation Act esempts them 
from the operation of so much of the Federal law or the Provincial law 
which restricts entry into British India or imposes by reason of his place 
'Of bA]rt:h, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, residence or duration 
>of residence, any disability or restriction in respect of travel, residence, 
the holding of property or public office, or carrying on any occupation, 
■business or profession. Nor shall Companies incorporated in the United 
Kingdom be subject to any differentia] or discriminatory treatment in 
favour of ships registered in British India. Nor shall Companies incor^ 
porated in the United Kingdom and at present carrying on business in 
India be discriminated against by the Government in the grant of 
subsidies for the encouragement of trade and industry in India. 
Exemption from restrictions cannot be claimed by any British subject, 
if Indian subjects of His Majesty are also subject to similar restrictions 
in the United Kingdom. 

Keith recognises that these restrictions are unsatisfactory and that 
the real solution must lie in a convention based on reciprocity. Indian 
opinion is very hostile td the new constitution because of these restric¬ 
tions and limitations on the powers of the Indian Legislature. 

Stinunary 

Subjects of all-India concern and having an all-India importance have 
lieen classified as central subjects and subjects of provincial concern 
and of provincial importance have been claissified as provincial subjects. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 classifies the subjects in three 
-groups; (a) exclusively federal, e,g., defence, external affairs, currency, 
federai property etc., (b) exclusively provincial, e.g., law and order, 
•administration of justice, education etc., and (c) subjects over which 
both the federal and provincial legislatures will have concurrent 
jnris^ction, e.g., criminal Jaw and procedure, press, electricity, etc. 

Questions 

1 . Whypit do yon understand by Central ax|d Provincial subjects? 

Enumerate some of them. (C. U. 1928) 
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TIia Montaffu-Oielmdford Report 

**The piovinces are the domain in which,” wrote the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, ^Uhe early steps 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government 
should be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be 
given at once and our aim is to give complete responsibility as 
soon as conditions permit.” Their intention was to make the 
provinces independent in their own spheres and when ins 
future they become independent, they would be members of a 
federation of British Indian Provinces. 

The march of events since igiQ has been so rapid that we 
are discussing to-day not the federation of British India but 
un All-India Federation of British Indian Provinces* on the 
one hand and the Indian States on the other. 

To secure autonomy the largest possible measure of inde¬ 
pendence in legislation, administration, and finance has to be 
given to the provinces. This independence is connoted in the 
exiircssion “provincial autonomy**. 


* Tka Governor's Provinces 

The Govern meul of India Act of 1935 lias created two new Governor's 
Provinces—these being Orissa and Sind. It also provides for the 
separation of Burma from India. with a separate constitution for 
Burma. There are, now altogether eleven > Governor’s l*rovUtces--ih^ 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the United 
l‘rovince8, the Punjab, ’Bihar, the Central Province^ and Berar, Assam, 
the North West Frontier Province end the newly created provinces of 
Orissa and Sind. 

Chief CMuaissknor’s Piroviaoso ^ 

Besides^the eleven Governor's provinces, the following ate the Chief 
Commissioner's Provinces: British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the area known aa 
Panth-Fiploda. 
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iVovincial Autonomy 

Provincial autonomy means the independence of the pro- 
vincial governments in their oivn spheres of administraiion, 
Jlegislaiion and finance, and the abolition of the control of the 
^Government of India and of the Secretary of State in provincial 
jnatters. 

The Reforms of 1919 instead of granting provincial auto¬ 
nomy provided for diarcliy and partial relaxation of central 
•control, vis., in the transferred field of administration. 

The demand for provincial autonomy was a part of the 
demand for responsible government hi the country, Indians 
•demanded not merely the abolition of outside control in pro¬ 
vincial matters ; it ivas also their dejnand that this outside con¬ 
trol be substituted by popular control in the provinces over 
every part of the provincial administration. This would 
necessitate the transfer of all provincial subjects to ministers 
who would be responsible to the provincial legislature and to 
none else.*. 

By the jnovisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
Provincial Autonomy has been introduced in -India from April 
1937- Each one of the Governor’s Provinces possess an 
Executive and Legislature, having precisely defined spheres and 
in the exclusively provincial sphere, broadly free from the 
-ccmtrol of the Central Government and the Secretary of State. 
All provincial subjects have been transferred to the control of 
ministers responsible to the legislature. But the reservation to 
the Governor of extensive overriding powers and various 
"special responsibilities” detra'cts a great deal from the value 
of thb grant. , 


Official control from above is mccanpatible with popular ctmirol 
from within, and the admission of the latter justifies, indeed, it demands 
a corresponding reduction of the former. Parliament, the Secretary of 
State, and the Government of India must all relax control of the 
legislative councils and assemblies if the provinces are to have the 
Ti^lponsibility for the admini8itatmn.<---.'lfOHtegu-C'hehns/ord Report. 
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FMtMTM of Provmciol Aatoaonijr 

Thus* to sum up, the features of Provinci(U Autonomy are 
as follows: 

(a) The Act of >935 abolishes diarchy. Responsibility for 
the whole field of provincial administiation is transferred to 
Ministers subject to popular control. 

(h) The control of the Central Govemmeait and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India over i)rovincial matters has been further 
relaxed. But as some critics jwint out, control may have been 
relaxed in minor matters but the Governor-General still retains 
extensive and effective controllinjn authorit}'. 

(c) Again, large powers have been granted to the Governors 
which greatly negative the value of n*sponsible government in 
the provinces. 

{d) Tlie scope of action oj)en to the provincial goveniments 
is so narrow that there can he no real autonomy in the 
provinces. 

(e) Moreover, the extensive Parliamentary control makes 
Provincial Autonomy largely illusor3’. 

The Case for Provincial Autonomy 

U) The demand for Provincial Autonomy is l>ac^cd by 
the ctonomic’, geographical and racial conditions 
of every province. 

(ft) It is also backed by the glowing sense of provincial 
individuality which seeks an expression in the 
demand for the autonomy of the pro\inces. 

(«i) The vast distances in India and* the increasing com- 
plcxi^ies of modern* government are strong addi¬ 
tional ar^timcnts. 

(iv) It is the completion of a process Segun in iQig —a 
process of development in which the life of "Sioh 
• province shall find vigorous and adequate eixpres- 
sion, free from interference by a remote Central 
Government. 
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(v) Since further progress in the sphere of social adminis^ 
iration depends upon the assumption by Indians of 
real responsibility for the improvement of Indian 
social conditions {e.g., pre^stntion of child mar¬ 
riages, removal of untouchability, emancipation of 
Indian women, and improvement of conditions of 
labour) the ministers must shoulder these new 
social responsibilities which they cannot do unless 
the provinces have autonomy, 

11 Proviiicea under the New Constitution 

ASSAM 

Ministry —Congress, Gopiualh Bardoloi, Chief Minister. 

Opposition —^Asnam United Party 

LegislaUve Council —22 members. Assam Assembly —106 members. 
Principal measures 

Prohibition, Agricullnral Relief, Tea (hirden Labourer^ Relief, 
Adult Literacy, Taxes on belting and agricultural iiicontes, taxes on- 
sales of petrol and luxuries. 

BENGAL 

Ministry —Muslim Tveague, H. S. Suhrawardy, Chief Minister. 
Opposition -Congress, Knshak Praja and Scheduled Cu.stes Opposi¬ 
tion. 

Legislative Council- 63 membtfs, Bengal Assembly —250 memliers. 
Principal measures 

Tenancy and Debt Legislation, Shop Honrs Legislation, An enquiry 
(Ploud Commission) into the effects of the Permanent Settlement on the 
pioviui'e. Sales Taxes, An ungraduated tax on trades, professions and 
employment, Changes in the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation. 
Communal preferences in services and measures communal have some¬ 
times evoked angry (jp^^ition and bitter controversy. 

* BIHAR 

Ministry— Congres.s Party, Sri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister. 
Oppositacm —Mnslim Independents, Muslim League and Bihar 
*■ Nationalist Coalition Party. 

Lcgislativo Council— 30 meqtbers Bihar Assambly —152 members. 
Principa] maasuras * 

Bihar Money-lenders* Acts, Tenancy Acts, Reduction of Rents Ai^s^ 
•ii0^|>tohibition, Tftxes on Agricultnral Incomes, Sales taxes on petrol, etc* 
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BOMAY 

ltBdblr]r-~Ceffl^gtess Party. B. G. Kher, I^ime Miaiater. 
0 |i|MMikien«*^Hm8Um I^gne. 

LagialatiTe CSaimcil ^ 

Frun^pal iwaawuw 

Small Holders Relief Act, Shop Honrs Act, Harijan Disabilities 
Removal Act, Race Courses Licensing Act, Agricnltnral Debtors Act, 
Prohibition Act, Sales taxes on Inxnries and on petrol and lubricants. 

C. P. A BERAR 

Mhustry—Congress Party. Ravi Shanker Shtikla, Chief Minister. 
OpiwsitioB—Independent Party and^Mnslim League. 

No Upper House. C. P. Assembly—112 members. 

Prmcipal 

Sales taxes on petrol and lubricants. Prohibition Act, Compulsory 
Primary Education Act, Village Panchayats Act, C. P. Municipalities 
Act, Vidyamandirs. 

MADRAS 

ACnistry—Congress Party. T. Prakasam, Prime Minister. 
Opposition—Justice Party, Muslim League. 

X^egislative Council —55 members. MeiinB Assembly—215 members. 

Principel meesmree 

Prohibition Act, Temple Entry Act, Public Health Act, General 
Sales Tax, also a tax on sales of petrol and ^bricants. 

N. W. F. P 

‘ Mini^bry—Congress. Dr. Khah Sahib, Chief Minister. 
Om»o^ilion—Muslim League. 

No Lh>per House. N. W. F. F. Assembly—50 members. 

ORB3A 

MlMsIry—Congress. H, K. Mahtab, Chief Minister. 

Op^^edftion—Muslim League. 

No Upper Heuee. Orisaa Assembly— 60 noembers. 

Pviocipal mousums 

Small Holders'^ Relief Act, Money-lenders' Registration Act, Hindu 
ReligiotiA Endonnuenty Act. 

THE WNIAB 

Mlnistvy —Cnngress-Unsoiust (Ck>alitton). Sir BIhizr Hyat lEDuoi, 

jPrpm^. 

Of^mriHon—Muslim League. 

flo Upp n r fioeuo, Punjab Assam My—175 mmnbera. 

. ' , ' - ' ' \ ' , 
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^ l^tttijab AgricnStorid Prodnca Markets Act, Gradtug Acts, Badshahi 
M^}SQtie Fund Cess Act, Sikh Gnrdwaras Act, Village Paqei a a y eta Act. 

Sim 

Mtaistry —Muslim League, Sir Ghulam Hussein HtdajretaUah, Chief 
Minister. 

N» IVpatr Hwiaa. Simi Aasainlil 3 r ->60 members. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Mmiatrj—Congress, Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier. 

CkMHM>l>on—Muslim League and Independents. 

Latsalathm CtMincil— 60 members. U. P. AsaemUy— 228 members. 

PrindiMl neaaima 

Tenancy Legislation and Reforms, Maternity Benefic Acts, Prisoners* 
Release on Probation Act, Consolidation of Holdings Act, Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, Agriculturists* and Workmen’s Debt Redemption 
Act, Money-lenders’ Acts, Prohibition Act, Employment Taxes, Taxes 
on Sales and luxuries. 


Congress rssmnea Ministry in 1945 

An important change to be noticed in Congress policy is that 
Cmigresg has once again assumed responsibility for government after 
the recent general elections. The Mnslim League has captured po'v^er in 
two provinces Sind and 'Bengal. 


PriTvinctal autonomy means the independence of the Provinces in 
their own spheres of administratiem, legislation, and finance and the 
sdxilttion of all outside control in purely provincial matters. From 
April 1, 1837, Ptovindal Autonomy has been introduced in the Briti^ 
Ibidian provinces. 


1. What IS Proviniial Autonomy? Mention he chief dmracteristice, 
(C. U. 1983, 1942) 

, 2 , Indicate^ tbs aiaitt.> featnies of Provincial Autonomy. Show its 
W(^king4h )kngal or Assam. * (C. TT. 1946} 
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THE NEW GO\i^KMlMENt 


THE PROVINOAE executive 


■ Thm Pknovincwl Exscntiini 

Under the new cae^iUuiiOfh tbe dt^kl ejcecative system or DiareHy, 
la t|ke Proriaces, fs a&otiilied and the Act of 19S5 piace& the whdtb 
^eseecutive power and authority of the province in the Governor as thf 
representative of the King Emperor. It ;also provides him- wil^ a 
•'Cotincil of Miniatera to *aid and advise* him in the exercise of hhT powers 
except in relation to stu^ matters as ore kit' to 'his diseretioti and 
jnd^rment. The new Act gives the Ministers the right to administer 
' practically the whole of the provincial sphere and the real executive in 
the province are now these mMsters selected by the Governor from the 
members of the Legislature. This transfer of the powers Of adndnUh 
draiUon to Ministers, responsible to. the Legislature, has acoompanini 
^Provincial Auto^tomy, and should not be confused with the latter. The 
ifirst is Responsible Government, as it is understood in Britain, whereas 
Provincial Autonomy merely means the freedom of the Province from 
•outside control. The ednstitulion of the Province is based, in the 
mtain, upon English constitutional theory and practice. 


Analogy of tho Brilidi constUntional syafom 

In Great Britain >^e executive head is silU the king and the go<tem- 
nieht is still carried on in the name of the king. But, since the middle 
•of the t9th century, in practice, the government has been carrkd on by 
tnhnsters, possessing for the time being the confidence ol Parliaiaeitt and 
nmder its control. 

The constitutions of the Dominions, e.g., Canada, AustraUa, South 
Africa, .etc., have followed the BrHish model. .But tins development 
Te^iiired time and involved a long ^and bitter struglj^le. In l^glaini 
Ttirilf the people , end parliament secured their rights against an autocratic 
throng^ a kmg and^ bitter struggle in whidi Cromw'eirs Revolutkm 
•fd and the Glorkma Revolation of 1668 stand o&6 j^romtimlriy. 
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T|ie v^yernor of d jprovinw i6 
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& is the long's direct representative in the l^ovince aii4 
shaH. receive at the time of his ai^xnatment an Insirument of 
Instructions directing him as to how he should exercise “ hi* 
functions. 

Hie Governor ordinarily is guided by the advice of his- 
Council of Ministers and the government is to be carried on 
by them, except where he is required by law to act in his 
discretion* or to exercise his individual ju4gment.'f The 
Governor in his discretion may preside at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers* The Governor shall appoint the Advocate- 
General of the province. 

The CcMmcil of Jffinisters 

In every province there is a Council of Ministers, whose 
number is not fixed by law, to aid and advise the Governor 
in the administration. 

The Ministers are to be chosen by the Governor in his 
di^etion and must be, or must become within six months,, 
members of the legislature! holding ®ce during the Governor's 
pleasure. 


* TIm Governor *in hie dbaotiim* 

_ • 

When any power or function is to be exercised by the Governor in 
his discretion, the Ministers have no constitutional right to advise, 
matter is leit entirely to the discretioa of the Governor, e.g., the 
adni^bUstratton of excluded areas, the paver of veto. 

The Governor, in such cases, mast be answerable to some authority 
and the Governor’s responsibility will be, in the first instance, to the' 
Govemor*General acting in his discretion and from him to the Secretary 

State and ultimately to Parliament. 

f Hm Governor »cSag In bis individnal jodgment 

JCf any of the special fesponsiViUties of the Governor is affected, or 
whr^ the Afit requires him, the Governor is authorised to act in hit 
indkiidml fu^mewt, if necessary, in disregard the minist^s advice. 

does not, however, mean that the ministers will have pov^ 
to advise or to in the^ si&eres. Chi die other hand, practiicalCy 
whole field of provinsMl government, with the ^esEiaipim of those 
subjn^ which are in the Governor's sole discretion, ehalt 
^te^lisniedSate cotrbxd^it^ mlnisites*' The initietive in nearly 
and’execmthro.'arte.win tte hdtea 'V.' 

^ Xrmtmment of Instriictions shall dhact the Governora^e^ 

iW ICttisten) hs consultariott Widi the vper$<m Who, w hie Is 



*' * ’ ''>1 

Tie successful working of fesponsible gorsemmen^ in the . 
^fminces will be greatly infiuenced by ike chwracier and 
43pperienoe of the new Governors and ^uiuisters and by the spirit 
in which the new Reforms will be worked, 

Hk* Ralalictts ^ tibe Govwttor witik lu« Minittarm 

The Government of the Province is to be carried on in 
the name of and on behalf of the King by the Governor who 
shall, for most purposes, be the nominal executive^ with special 
responsibilities and special powers to be used in certain contin- 
:gencies. 

The real executive are the ministers who shall be 'solely 
responsible to the legislatures’. (Keith). 

Generally, the ministers will be entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of their own departments and, like the King of England, 
the Governor of the Province shall be the mere constitutional 
head of the Province. 

For convenience of administration, the Governor shall make 
all allocation of the business of government among the various 
Ministers. 

The Governor may require the Ministers and their 
’Secretaries to keep him informed about any matter which 
involves any of his special responsibilities. In these matters 
the Governor shall consult th^ Ministers but the Governor’s 
discretion and judgment shall be final and he shall have the 
right to act independently of the ministers. ‘'This is consistent 
only with a state when responsible government is yet imperfect.” 

likely to command the largest following in the I^egislatnre, and to 
appoint those persons, including so far as possible important minoriifes, 
who will he in a position collectively to command the confidence of the 
X^gislataire. * ^ 

^ ♦ "Jn all matters within the scc^ of the executive authority of the 
Pfovhtce, except in relation to functions which he ts required by die 

Act tor- exercise, in hit discretion^ our Governor %ball in the exer<^ie 
'\bl: the powers conferred i^n hini he guided by the advice Ids 
itftnistsrs, unless m his opmkm so to be guided would be 
With the &!filment oi atw of the special responsibilities comfhittednto 

or the' proper or any ci the fanetions^ he Is 

tAqhirid io exennse in Ins Individnal judgment. ' Of 

: if^meUem to the Governor. ' "r 
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> Ministers in the new constitution shall be chosen 
the Got'emor from among persons who must be (or must beOome* 
W'ithin si% months) members of t})ie legislature/ (Keith). 

The Governor is to select the ministers in cousnltation witli 
the person who« in his judgment, is likely to command a 
majority in the legislature. The ministers hold office^ normally 
during the pleasure of the Governor but, in effect, so 4ong as 
they receive the support of the legislature and enjoy its con- 
ffdence. The leader of this majority group is the Prime Minister 
or Chief Minister of the province and the other ministers are his 
colleagues, and collectively they are responsible to, and under 
the control of, the legislature for their policy and administra¬ 
tion. 

The salaries of ministers shall be determined by the 
I^egislature by an Act and shall not be altered during the tenn 
of o$ce of a minister. 

Mii^erial responsibility to the legislature or Resi>onsible 
govemmentf in th^ provinces has a superficial resemblance to* 
the Briti^ system. 

RalatioBi between Uie Execntive and tbe Legitlatiire' 

Mndalmri Respoasibnity 

The responsibility of the Ministers to the Legislature is 
known as ministerial responsibility. 

To orbot oxtent nunutariol t«H>oacibility has boon mtrodueod in 
inctin WMler the nevr coastiliition? 

Itt the provinces responsibility for the whole field of provincial 
government is to lie witp the ministers. All the subjects of adrainistra* 

* *^The Ministry is the ,creatnre*'of the {Iou.se *, the House con make 
and nflmake the Ministry and the Govetoor is but the registering 
anlhKNrity of the dectsitm of the Hon^. At^ other course would fctriket 
at the very root of*democracy.'*—Bton’Me Syed Kanslier Ati, Speaker, 
Bengal Z^ei^lattve Assembly, March 29, 1945. 

t Zt may be* meatioued in this ccmuexioa that Congeees refueed to 
accei^ otiBoe ia the sax piovinoea where it secured a majority, unless 
assmfMices were given by the Governors that they woald dot exercise 
Qwir^apecial powers to override the Congress ministers in thsjr constitn* 
activitS., . . 
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At fitst it wmiH s^n tJUit mimstfrial ttetxi 

ititr£tda^4l m the ]n<ov:iiacses* On €3o»er exatmaadoni hoWever; -wit 
vefitius teitationa npoxi this miimrtena! respcmsihility. «|)6dal, 

respoosibUllaes and the special powers of tliK Governor qtui^^ this 
ndnktethd respcmsihility.t 


Th» $afeswurtb au^ tike Ponreni of iWvofttor 

The safeguards* in the new constitution are prov^od maii^ 
through certain special executive, legislative and financ^ 
powers for the Governor. 


(a) Sole discrelioa 

The Governor will have a sole discretion in certain matters, e.g.> 
assent to bills passed by tlie legislature, withholding assent, and refosiitigt'- 
Bssent (or veto) and also in tlie administration of enclnded areas. It 
is wjib intended thi^ die Governor idiould refnse to seek or take the. 
advice of minist^ bat that ministers have no cmistitutioiml right to 
tender advice in these nutters and the Govonor has full discretion to 
act independently of them. 


(b) Spaeial raspawtibiKtias 

There are certain matters for which the Governor, Vke the Governor- 
General of the Federation, shall have a special responsibility* to ensure 
eflElcient and impartial government. As the head of the Province, he is 
to see that this is deme by the mhiister and if the ministers fail, he 
has special powers hs reserve to be used to fulfil his special responsi- 
bilfties. These spedal responsibilities are : 

(i) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquUUty 
of the whole or any part of the province. 

(ii) the protection of the legitimate interests of ntinoHUes-f 

•\ (iii) the protection of the legitimate rights and interests of the 
SnkUc SBrvhes.1 

*Ttie Govemor*of the Central Provinces' shell have, in addition, a 
npfciai nuponsSnhty to .see that a lair share of the revenue is spent oh 
Bukr, the Governor of Sind for the Barrage Scheme and thh> 

Uf the K. ' W. P. P. for the nnimpeded perfemnan^ce of hh| 
dattes as agent oi die Governor-General in respect of ^e tribal.' 

f is not irdended that the Governor should' oppose sbdNd ed 
e«@oiioi^ rUfcMtm because It is oppo^d oy a minority. ;, . ^ 

safmards lor the Services are for the 
Wth eoBfoiited outside the'arena of party politics; % m 
.tO"|{;foe ddl-Uieadtefs of the services an authority' add 
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<iT) the prevention of contmercial dhcfintinaiion. 

(v) the protection of fights of Indian states. 

(vi) the administration of pahiaUy excluded areas.^ 

(vii) securing the execution of orders or directions lawfully issued by 
the Governor-General to the Governor. 

(e) Special powers 

To meet emergencies the Governor has been invested with special 
powers. So also to fulfil a special responsibility the Governor may have 
to disregard‘the Minister’s advice and shall need special powers to act 
against the ministers. Special responsibilities bring special powers to 
the Governor. These powers may be classified as (1) executive, (ii) 
legislative, and (iii) financial. 

(I) Exoeafioa powers 

The Governor would have the power to take executive action to 
fulfil any of the special rcsixmsibilities. The Governor may, for this 
purpose, require lifinisters and Secretaries to bring to his notice any 
matter involving any of his special responsibilities. 

(U) Lmgi^aticm pawn 

(1) Ordinances 

(a) The Governor, as head of the Executive, may, on the advice of 
his ministers, make Ordinances to meet any emergency when the 
I/egislature is not in session. Such an Ordinance shall lapse on the 
expiry of six weeks from the re-assembly of the Provincial legislature 


in rivalry to that of the Legislaturl:. The servants^ of the state must 
have .security of tenure and must be free from political influence and 
corruption if they are to give honest and satisfactory service. 

* Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas 

His Majesty may, by Order in Council, declare particular areas in 
a province to be ’excluded’ or ’partially excluded’ from the new 
reforms. 

The primary responsibility for the administration of partially 
excluded areas ues wim the Ministers but the Governor has a spedal 
responsibility for them. The Garo Hills, the Mikir Hills, the Khasi and 
Jainl^ Hills in Assam and* Darjeeling in Bengal are partially excluded 
areas. 

The responaibili^ for the administration jjf a wholly excluded area 
lies with the Governor who ia to act in his discretion under the control 

the Governor-General. Sadiya, I^akhimpv, Balipara, Naga and 
l^nshai HiUs in Asstttn and the Gnttagong Hill Tracis in Bengal are 
who^ excluded areas. * « 

Governor may make regulations for the peace and good 
government of both excluded SfM parUadly excluded areas. Sndi 
MgMlatioas shall come into force on the assept of the OovernoiMGietiend. 
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<6t Hfi M xtgohiH&a, ptisstd ^ it to Hut e0tx±. Ttie} zesp<mfiibility foct 
tltete ordlttimcea flliftll Ua mainly with ministers because the 
Covemor shall act mi thek advice. 

(b) Bat in tlie sphere of his special responsibtiUies, the Governed 
way issue Ordinances at Ms own discretion in any emergency. 

Ordinances are valid for six months in the first instance and never 
more than a year because they can be renewed only once for another, 
ail' months and that with the concurrence of the Governor-General and 
Parliament. 

(2) The Govei^er's Acts 

f 

In some cases the Governor may find that more permanent 
legdalative action is required. He will then enact Governor’s Act, so 
called, to make it clear to the people that neither the Council of 
Ministers nor the Legislature is responsible for it. 

It should be noted that such Governor’s Acts will be issued solely 
in the sphere of special responsibilities. 

The Governor shall present a bill to the Legislature with a message 
from him that it is essential, having regard to his special responsibilities, 
that the bill should become law at the expiry of one month. The Bill 
shall become a Governor’s Act* even if the Legislature does not agree 
to it. 

(3) Prolkibitioii 

The Governor may prohibit further proceedings in the legislature 
in respect of any bill which affects any of his special responsibilities. 

( 4 ) Veto 

The Governor, in the name of His Majesty, may assent to bills 
passed by the Legislature, or withhold his assent or reserve it for the 
cemsideration of the Govenmr-General. 

(Ill) Fmmnewl poiaara 

The Governor^ like the Governor-General, can restore any grant 
refused by the Legislature if his special responsibilities are affected. 

(4) Powers rd^iAiag to Polico * 

la India there is a, good deal of distrust of the Police who are too 
^en unaided as . the agents and instruments of opinression. The 

* The Ooventor’s Acta wiU thus be easily and clearly dsstingiilalied 
Ircm Legislature, although b^th the Acta shall Have, the 

mtoe force. Th» power replaces the Governor’s old power of carm^ 
iS ebiU T fiati'wg to the leamved subjects against the wie^boa ot 
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Al^trefiefttion is Quit %i aii dfort to refotm the polko tbo' 
lielgfiflMilfe takf nikakc the poSitiOii c€ dto poHce weak, To ehisttce tlie 
xneli^bSRMi^ of a stroog, effident and honest police force and fx> combat 
tOtiOrIsm the Oovemor has been given spedal powers. 

(1) Any amendment or repeal of Police Acts or Police Rules requires 
the previous consent of the Governors, 

(2) Information regarding terrorism shall not be disclosed to any 
one excepting such members of the Police Force in the province as the 
I. G. of Police may direct or sndi other persons outside the force as the 
Governor may direct. 

(3) The Governor is to assume charge of any branch of government 
and, if necessary, to create new tnachinery for the put pose of cotnbattng 
crimes of violence aiming at overthrowing the government or endanger- 
itt the peace and tranquillity of the province. 

(e) Pamaaa in dm event of a braek-dewn 

It may be that opposition to the government, both within the 
CouncU and outside, may tend to paralyse the govetnment. The 
breakdown of the constitution is no ordinary crisis. Wide discretionary 
powers have been given to the Governor to meet this possible crisis. 

If it is found that the Government cannot be carried on, according 
to the provisions of the constitution, the Governor would have power, at 
his discretion, to assume to himself by proclamation such powers as 
appear to him to be necessary for carrying on the administration. 

Such a Proclamation would have^the edect of an Act of Parliament 
and will lapse after six months unless previously approved bj' both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The powers of the Governors are thus very wide but they are, for 
the most part, reserve powers which the Governor must not exercise 
if parliamentary government is at all to devel<^ in India The funda- 
mental principle of Provincial Autonomy is that of ministerial res- 
ponsibiUiy to an elected legislature. The safeguards and reservations 
have, in law and theory, if not in effect, not merely qualified the grant 
of responsible government but have almost nullified Ht. 

% 

* Smiwnasy 

Th<^ the Province is based, in the main, upon BogHsb 

consritatioiuil theoty and praoticd. The Ootemor is the representative 
of the King and shall, for most purposes, be the nominal executive. The 
nMl eneentive is the mhdstry responsible to the Lejrislainre. 





. . The Wcigimdst m fbt sle^ ^^i^l^iaiiioit '&p 6 provUi^ mamty ikrm^ 
ctartain $p^ciai oM fina$i£iii fower$ of tht 

Governor* ‘ v . 


1 , Bri^y describe the system of provincial administration in India. 

2 ., ^nbat is ministerial re^>onsibUity ? How far is there respcmsilnlit^ 
in the government of the province? 

3. How far nnder the Government of India Act has responsil^ity been 
inhodirced into t£e provincial governments of India? 

4. Btmmerate the powers and special responsibilities of a provinciafj 
Govemcn:. 

5. Discuss the relation between the Executive and the hegi^ture in ^ 
India in matters o£ legaslation. 

d. TfMiieat* the constitataonal position of the Governor in an Indian 
province. (C. U. 1938). What are the legislative powers of the 
Governors? (C. U. 1940) 

7. What is the relationship between the Council of Ministers and the- 
Legislature in a British Indian province nnder the new constitution? 
(C. U. 1939) 

8 . Indicate die powers of the Governor of a province in British India.. 
iC. U. 1934) 

9. Discuss the relation between the Council of Ministers and the 
Provincial Legislature under the new constitution. (C. U. 1943) . 

10. Describe the legislative powers of the Governor of an Indiatk 
province. (C, 17. 1946) 



CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

THE“ PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE 

The Provindal Legislatiire 

In every Province there is a Provincial Legislature which 
consists of His Majesty, represented hy the Governor, and 

(a) in the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Assam, two Chambers, 

(b) in the other Provinces one Chamber. 

Where there are two Chambers of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture, the upper chamber is known as the Legislative Council 
and the lower chamber as the Legislative Assembly, and where 
there is only one Chamber, it is known as the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Compoutioii of the Provincial Les^datare 

The legislatures are composed entirely of non-officUUs in¬ 
cluding ministers. All members are elected (excepting a very 
few nominated by the Governor to the upper chamber only). 

The size of the legislative Council, which is the upper 
chamber, varies from 65 maximum in Bengal to 21 minimum 
in Assam. The size of the Legislative Assembly, which is the 
lower or the popular chamber, varies from 250 in Bengal, 22S 
in ^e U. P., 215 in Madras, 175 in Bombay and in the Punjab, 
JS2 in Behar, 112 in the C. P., 108 in Assam to only 50 in the 
North?West Frontier Province.' 

Tha Fivadii** 

' r * • t 

To make fK^lar governfflent more real the franchise car the vote 
has been extended, About 14 per cent of the people or 35 milllj^ men 
and women hi British India have the vote under the »e^ , 

(^ 351 , which is based largely cni a property as^ taao^ctykig 
C;g.^^ymept of land teyesna. or rent or inconuHtax, also an eSucttUofipl. 
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qualification, e.g.» snatricttlatioii, and special qualificatUms to provide 
for the representaUon of women, the depressed classes, labour and* 
retired oncers and men of His Mafesty's Forces. 

Tha EUct am tas 

The electorates are the general constituencies, mainly Hindus withr 
reservations for the scheduled castes, special constituencies for Muhain^ 
madans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, also 
for commerce, industry, mining, planting and landholders* interests,, 
universities, labour, and women. 

Life of tile LegidbUure—^Its S es s i ons 

Every Legislative Assembly, tinless sooner dissolved by the 
Gk>vemor, has a life limited to five years. Everj' Legislative Council is 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution but one-third of its members 
shall retire every three years. 

The Legislature must meet at least once a year. The Governor may,, 
in his discretion, summon the Legislature, prorogue it and has the 
power to dissolve only the Legislative Assembly, 

The Governor may address the Legislature, or may, in his discretion* 
send messages to the Legislature. 

Every Minister has the right to speak or take part in the 
proceedings of the Provincial Assembly or in the case of Provinces 
having also a Legislative Council, in both the Chambers, but he has not 
the right to vote unless he is a member. 

Election of the Speaker anti Deputy Speaker 

Eve^ Provincial Legislative Assembly elects <me of its members- 
as its President known as the Speaker. In the case of a Province having 
a secemd Chamber, the Legislative Council, that Council also elects its. 
own President and Deputy President. Their salaries are fixed by the 
Provincial Legislature by an Act of the Legislature. 

Quormn 

The quorum or the minimum attendance of a meeting of a Provincial 
Legislative Assembly is one-sbeth of its total number of members and 
the quorum of the Legislative Council is ten. * 

The oath of eUegiance , 

Every member* shall, before taking his seat, take the oath of 
allegiance. A member* cam vacate his seat if he ^comes disqualified 
for any reason* or if he tenders his resignation. 

* OHnqwaHfirafioiia • 

The dwqnatificatioas are (a) the holding of any office of profit under 
tha Crown {ministers being exen^ted), (b) unsound ndnd, (c) 
insotbenap, and (d) convtcUon of crimes or of offences relflUng to- 
alBctions. 
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/ JhiiwSimgm of Moaidboro 

The members of the l^gudatm-e have the fnrivileges of :b:ei^om <ti 
wptexh, publication of papers by or<lw of either House and suninuiHiitig: 
of witnesses to the X/egislature. 

Powsers of tiio Legidature 

(a) Loffislation* 

Both the Upper and Uower Houses have the * pov^-er to 
initiate legislation except that Money Bills are to be initiated 
in the I«ower House only. A bill shall not be deemed to have 
been passed unless it has been agreed to by both the Chambers. 
The Upper House will see that the Lower House does not 
indulge in hasty and iU-conceived legislation. Should there be 
differences of opinion between the two Chambers with regard 
to a Bill which cannot be settled within 13 months, the Governor 
may convene a joint session of the two Houses. Any bill passed 
by a majority in the joint session shall be taken to have been 
duly passed. No bill can become law unless it is assented to 
by the Governor and published in the official Gazette. 


* The proviscial legislature has been given a definite sphere of 
activities under the new constitution* Witliin that sphere the provincial 
lerislatures shall have exclusive authority to make laws in regard to 
simjects which have been enumerated as Provincial List (II). It shall 
also have a concurrent authority with the Central legislature in re&> 
feet of subjects which are entered in the Concurrent List (List HI}. 
In addition to these powers of legislation the Provincial legislature 
may be emjpowered from time to time by the Govemor-Oeneral to 
exercise residual powers of making laws. 

No bill or amen4<>ient can be introduced, witliout the previous 
.Sjtmction of Ihe Governor-General, which 

{oD afiects ihe sovereignty dl the Crown in India, or the Itoyal 
Pamily, * * , 

(i| repeahi, amends or is repugnant to aify Act of Partiannmt or to 
any Act or Ordinanat oi the Gcwemcdr-G^Hbal. ^ 

(4 affects ihe exercise of discretionary powers of dte Gotmnor 
Geaml* , * 

affects ihe ptocetoo of criminal trtols . in . which 
^i^ subjects are inyblvedA 

; <4 affects the Army JPonn Ari; mr ihe Naval tHsciplh^ Aol 
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How Bill b oc o nw an Act ai ilia Lcffidature-^tt diffartat Magaa 

A Bill is only the dra/£ proposed for enactment by the jbegislatnre 
a.4 law. The draft may be placed by any member of the Xiegislaturc. 
If it is pressed by the Government, it is a Government bill, if it is 
proposed by a non-of&cial then it is a private member’s-bill. But every 
bill, has to pass through a number of stages to become an Act of the 
Legislature. When it is drst introduced, only the title of the bill ami 
its aims and objects are read in the House. This is the first reading* 
The bill has to be placed a second time before the House when the 
principles underlying the bill are discussed and if the House approves 
then it passes the second reading stage. As it is not possible for all 
members to go through the details, clause by clause, of the Bill, it is 
referred to a Committee with instructions to report by a certain date. 
The Committee goes into the details This is the Commitee stage. The 
Committee will then report to the House that the Bill be passed with 
such changes as they may recommend. This is the Report stage. At 
each stage votes are taken in the House and if the Bill has been passed 
and approved three times by the House in this manner then the Bill 
shall go to the other House, if there is a second chamber. There it 
shall undergo the same process and ha.s to be passed three times by 
it before it can be deemed to have been passed by the legislature. The 
Bill becomes an Act of the Le,gislature when it receives the assent 
of the Governor. 

The Governor may assent, or refuse assent to, or ‘teserve a bill for 
tite consideration of the Governor-General, or he may send it back to 
tlie Legislature for reconsideration.^ All bills are subject to disallow^ 
ance by the Crown. The Governor has the power to prevent discus¬ 
sion of bills or amendments affecting any of his special responsibilities. 

(b) Contnd of Finances 

Money bills (c.g., bills authorising taxation, expenditure 
or borrowing) will be initiated in the Lower Honse only and 
shall not be introduced or moved except on the recommendation 
of the Governor. The Legislative Council or the upper chamber 
no voice in fhe matter of grants for expenditure. These 
be presented in* t^e form of demands for grants, on the 
'Tecomn^Mation of the Governor, to the Legislative AssemMy 
and* the Assembly shall have power to assent, or refuse assei^» 
to a demsjhd ysr reduce it. The C^vernor, like the. Goveriioc* 
GenetaL restore items not accepted by ^le Assembly if his 
special resix)nsibilities are affectedL 
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$lxe Governor mn^ lay before the Ifegislatnre an annual financial 
statemrat embodying the estimates of revenue and expenditure or 
biulgBi of the province showing therein separately 

(a) the sums charged on the revenues of the province, e.g., the 
s(dary and aUowances of the Governor, Ministers and certain other 
officials, the debt charges of the province, administration of excluded 
areas, 

{b) the sums required to meet other expenditure of the province, 
and shall also distinguish .revenue expenditure from other expenditure. 

The Legislative Assembly may discuss but it shall not vote on and 
shall have no control over the estimates of expenditure charged on 
the revenues of the Province. All other expenditures shall be open to 
the discussion and vote of the Assembly. The Upper House cannot 
vote but can only discuss the budget. 

schedule of expenditure or the grants authorised by the 
Assembly shall be authenticated by the signature of the Governor who 
can restore any demand, refused or reduced by the Assembly, if it 
affects any of his special responsibilities. The Budget is presented in 
the Assembly by the Finance Minister with a speech which is followed 
by a general discussion and vote on each demand for grant. 

(c) Control of the Exeentive 

The ministers, being responsible to the Legidature, shall 
be under its control. This control amounts, in effect, to dis¬ 
missal of Ministers whose ixilicy and administration would not 
be approved by the I^egislaturc. 

The Legislature shall have no control over the administra¬ 
tion of excluded areas or when the executive head, the Governor, 
acts in the discharge of any of his special responsibilities. 

TIm L agia l a tura in Beivul 

The Legislative Council or the Upper Hons^ in Bengal contains not 
less than 03 and not more than 65 members (of whom not less than 0 
and not more than 8 are nominated by the Governor). But serving 
officials will not be entitled to *nomination. Of the elected mem be rs, 
27 elect^ by the l^ower'^Hnnse and the rest are greedy elected, 
17 by HusUiu coostitnencies, 3 % European constituencies and 18 ethers 
general constituendes. 
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The L$gislai^e Assembly or the Ziower House id composed of 250 
|neiiiben», all elected.* There are xto nommated members and no officials 
an the Leg^islatiue Assembly. Under the new reforms 7*5 million or 15 
per cent of the total population in Bengal has the vote» as against 1*2 
•million or 2*5 per cent under the old Act. 

Relatioiw between the Execotive and the Legidatare 

The function of the Executive is to govern and administer, that of 
the legislature to vote supplies, to criticise, to legislate and to express 
public opinion. A great mischief may result from attempts by either 
to invade the sphere of the other. 

In India the difficulties of ministries in future would be greater than 
in the past for two reasons. (1) They will no longer be able to depend 
-tin the solid support of the ^official bloc* and (2) each ministry shall be 
a complete ministry, unless it is a Congress ministry, since the Legis¬ 
lature is based on a system of communal representation. The mmistr>' 
thus formed must tend to be a representative not, as in the United 
Kingdom, of a single majority party or even of a coalition of parties 
bnt also of minorities as such. Besides, the further difficulties would 
■be that if the Ministry is faced by an obstructive Legislature, the 
dissolutUyn of the Legislature would not bring about a better result, 
because the ministries would be based on communal differences and 
a new Legislature will have the same communal complexion as the old. 
As the development of the sound relationship between Ministers and 
the Legislature depends on the collective responsibility of Ministers to 
Legislature, which is again very difficult unless the Ministers are a 
homogenous body, that would surely entail a proper selection of 
Ministers. The special responsibilities of the Covemor also impair 
ministerial responsibility. Further, provision has been made for a 
strong and efficient Civil "Service, which shall not be affected by the 
^changes of political parties and shall be free from political or commu¬ 
nal bias but may claim authority independent of and in rivalry to the 
Legislatures. The difficulties are great for the realisaliofi of Respmt- 
sible Government in^Jndia on the Hf&s of the United Kingdom. These 
difficulties have been indicated and it would depend on how they are 
ifaced and in the end sumpounted by Indians. • 

*The general seats are 80, of whic^ 2 are for women and 30 are 
n*e8erved tmu tht Scheduled Castes, 119 seats for Muhammadans in^li^ 
ttig Z womoi, d^glo-Indiun seats are 4 Including one womanu 
It, Indian Christians 2, Landltolders 5, the Universities of lkieca 'smd 
Calcutta 2, Commerce and Industry i9 and Labour a, f^l 

0tA2SO. 
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SWBBBMry 

In every province there is a provincial legislature consisting of 
Majesty represented by the Got’ernor and tivo chambers in Bengal,, 
Bombay, Madras, the U. P., Bihar and Assam and one chamber in. 
other provinces. The upper house is called the Legislatix'e Council and 
the lower house the Legislative Assembly. 

Questions 

1. Describe the constitution and functions of the legislature in Bengal 
or Assam. (C. U. 1938, 1940) 

2. Describe the stages through which a bill must pass liefore it be¬ 
comes an Act of a provincial legislature in India. (C. U. 1941) 

3. What are the different stages through which a Bill must pass- 
before it becomes an Act of the Legislature. (C. U. 1944) 

4. Describe the nature of control exercised by the Legislature of an* 
Indian province over finances of the province. (C. U. 1945) 

5. Describe the composition and functions of the Legislature ii* 
Bengal or Assam. (C. U. 1946) 



CHAPTER X 


THE DISTRICT AmCINISTRATION 

A province is generally divided into a number of divisions 
each under a Commissioner. Every division again is subdivided 
into a number . of districts each in charge of a District 
Officer. The district, though it comprises several suh-divisions 
each under a sulxlivisional officer, is the unit of government. 

The Comnaisnoner 

The Commissioner has no judicial duties but he is a high 
revenue official and i»ossesses large ])o\vers as regards the 
administration of revenues of his division.* In revenue cases 
he acts as a court of appeal. He also exercises powers of control 
and supervision over the collectors of the districts uithin the 
division. 

The CommissioiiCT is the channel of communication between 
the district officer and the provincial government. Also, in some 
provinces, he exercises almost direct control over local self- 
governing bodies. 

The District Officer and his Functions 

The Magistrate and Collector (known as the Deputy 
Commissioner in non-regulation districts) occupies a dual position 
in the district. '‘As collector he is head of the revenue orga¬ 
nisation and as magistrate he exercises gejieral supervision over 
the inferior courts and, in particular, directs the police wenrk.** 

* Th« Bourd of Rdvmue 

The %<^d of Revenue in Bengal, consij^ting of only one member 
■who is assisted, by a Secretary, is the final authority relating to the 
administratiou of land revenue in tlje province including coll^ttou, 
settlementf surveys. In revenue matters, it has both, revisibnaty 
nnd appeUater^jurisdiction and is responsible for the numagemufit of 
estates under the Courts ol Wards. 
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The District Officer is also expected to exercise some Amount 

of control and supervision over certain other departments though 
these are not directly placed under his charge. He is to super¬ 
vise, for instance, the jail administration and also the work of 
the Executive Engineer, the Civil Surgeon, the District Inspector 
of Schools and the Forest Officer. 

The District Officer exercises controlling power, in varying' 
degrees, with regard to the self-governing institutions, e.g.. 
Municipalities, District Boards, Eocal Boards, Union Boards and 
Panchayets. 

The District Officer has to perform' many social duties which 
are due to the position he occupies in the district. The District 
Officer represents the government to the people of his district. 
He is not a mere mouthpiece of the government but has to do 
many things on his own initiative and responsibility. When 
the District Officer hapi)ens to be a man endowed with tact, 
sympathy and imagination, he can influence for good the life of 
the people in many ways. 

An impoMible task 

But the demands made upon him are so many and so varied in 
cliaracter that it is well-nigh impossible for a man, how'erer gifted he 
may be, to meet adequatelj’ all of them. But the bureaucratic and 
centralised nature of our Government has rendered necessary the com¬ 
bination of all these functions in one single office, however absurd 
the whole arrangement might seem to be. 

An aiiniiui.ty<^-«nd a griavance 

The complaint that is most heard of is about the District Officer 
combining m himself the executive and the judicial functions. As the 
man responsible for th^ maintenance of law and order in the district 
he is nltimately responsible for the prosecution of accused persons who 
arc brought up for trial •before tiim or before ipagistrates who are 
subordinate to him. ^ 

Where the proseentor is also the judge,there is every possibility 
of a miscarriage oi justice. In fact, justice cannot be hoi^estly and 
efficiently administered in snch cases. One of the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of justi^ is that not only the magistrate should do ji^stice to the 
accused but the accused person should feel that he iiSFgetting justice 
which is hardly possible under the present sj'stem. 
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The official arguments advanced against the separation of the two 
powers, executive and judicial, vested in the district officer do not 
carry much conviction. Sir George Anderson approvingly quotes Sir 
Henry I^wrence that the Indian people prefer justice to Jaw, and that 
the district officer can give prompt and speedy justice. But it is 
forgotten that there can no justice outside law. A tyrant may deal 
out justice and prompt justice in some cases but it cannot be expected 
that he will deal out justice in all cases. The supremacy of law and 
the separation of powers have, therefore, been considered in all dvilised 
countries, including Sir George’s own, to be the best guarantees of 
justice. The other plea, namely, of economy, might as well be ruled 
out because it may be shown that the separation would not involve 
such multiplication of officials as would make really serious inroads on 
the public purse. 

The separation of the judiciary from the executive is*, therefore, 
a much-needed reform in India The district officer should be* made 
011 I 3 ' the executive head of the district and the magistracy should be 
made independent of the executive to meet the ends of justice. 

Summary 

The province is s]>lit up, for administrative convenience, into 
divisi<ins under Commissioners. Bach division, again, comprises several 
districts, each in charge of a District (Officer. The District Officer in 
India enjoys considerable powers and yields a great influence. As the 
district is the unit of government, so the district oflicer is the pivot of 
the administration. 


Questions 

1 . What are the functions and jKiwers of a district magistrate? How 
far the theory of separation of powers has been applied in this case ? 

2. Describe, as briefly as you can, the functions of a Collector-Magis¬ 
trate ill a Bengal district. (C. U. 1933, 1941; Dacca, 1943) 

3. Write a shoct note on the Board of Revenue. (C. U. 1933) 

4. What is meant by saying that the District Officer is the pivot of 
Indian administration? (C. ¥. 1937^ Dacca, 1942) 

5. *Tlie District *Administration in India constitutes an essential part 
of the Government.’ Show how this administration is carried on. 
(C, -U. 1943) 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIAN STATOS 

I^egally and politically there is not one India^ but t\vo. 
There is British India and there is Indian India—^the India of 
the Native States. 

British India is directly under the Government of India 
with the ultimate control and authority vested in the British 
Government. ‘Indian India is not a British possession but a 
group of British protected States—its inhabitants are not British 
subjects.’ 

One of the important events in India in the last lo years 
has been the rapid development of the influence and imi)nrtance 
of the Indian States. 

Area and Population 

The Indian States which are 562* in number have an area 
roughly 40 per cent, of the total for the whole of India. They 
are much less densely populated and can claim only 23 per cent, 
of the total Indian population. 

Hm adminulraUon 

Of the Indian States Mysore takes the lead in political and econo¬ 
mic pre^ess and is well-governed. Other important States are Hydera¬ 
bad, Baroda, Gwalior, Kashmir, Bhopal, Travancore, Bikanir and Jaipur. 

The administration of the Indian States, of whom the great majority 
are very small, was conpnonly backward and in soiUe cases actually 
Oppressive. The revenues went largely to maintain the pomp and 
liucnzy of the ruling princes and tlieir conrts. The;, administration is 
aometim^ so inefficient that the Viceroy or his /’epresentatives in tlie 
States, the political officers, liave ample ground for intervention. 

* Of which 108 are Salute states, 127 are non-Salute states and 327 
are small estates and Jagirs. Afl these estates have * classified 
and arranged under 17 groups for purposes of Federanbn according 
to their size and importance. 
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The^ ore, not dieck^ or interfered widi so k>ng as tliej 

are loyaL 

Some of the States are progressive and the administrative standards 
compare not unfavourably with British India. Travancore and Mysore, 
for example, are to-day Just as progressive as any British Indian 
province. Hyderabad and Mysore have got their Universities. The 
standard of literacy in Travancore is the highest in India. Baroda is 
carrying out a policy of free compulsory education. But, politically, 
only a very few are really democratic. 

The wave of political agitation that is sweeping over India has not 
left the States completely immune. There are signs of grave political 
discontent in states which have not been able to adapt themselves to 
the social and political changes of the times. Some have greatly 
improved their administrations but many have considerable leewav to 
make np. 

The Status of Indlian States* 

The Indian princes claimf to be absolute rulers of their 
states and that their states are sovereign except in so far as their 
sovereignty has been impaired by their relations of ‘subordinate 
co-operation* with the British Crown ^vhich is the Paramount 
Power in India. 

‘The Indian states are not British territory and the subjects 
of the rulers are therefore not natural-born British subiects.* 
(Keith). So they are not bound by laws referring to British 
subjects, but in order to secure their position when outside India 
they are ranked as British protected persons. 

They are in permanent and indissoluble alliance with the 
British Crown by treaties and agreements which define their 
rights and obligations. 

Their loyalty and allegiance is to -the British Crown to 
which they have entrusted their defence aiad protection and the 
conduct of their foreign affairs. They cannot make war nor are 

♦Nepal 18 an independent Hindu Stale friendlv to the British but 
not in any way subordinate to it. 

t But this claim has been disputed not only by democrats in India 
but also by so great an upholder of autocratic tradition as our former 
Viceroy the late Ix>rd Reading, also ^ an eminent jurist, who in a 
famcms declUra^pn re. the position of the States vis-a-vis the^Crown, 
said *PafatnoQ^G^ knows no^ limitation.* This Reading denlutntioh 
completely demolishes the Indian princes* claim or title to aovereighty. 
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they permitted to enter into any relations directly with ar toreigii 
power. Their succession has to be appro\red by the CroWn and 
the princes can be deposed in cases of gross incompetence or of 
di^oyalty. 

The Indian States present a remarkable variety in size» 
importance and powers. The petty chiefs in KathiawSr have 
only a few acres, a revenue of a few thousand rupees a year and 
some nominal jurisdiction. 

The bigger states like Hyderabad, on the other hand, are 
as big as some of the British Indian provinces, managing their 
own internal affairs, administering their own laws through their 
own courts with powers of life and death over their ow’n subjects, 
having their own police and prisons, managing their own money 
and maintaining their own ‘little’ armies. If and when the 
States join the federation, the federal legislature will legislate 
for federal subjects affecting the States. Likewise, the federal 
executive and the federal court will liavc jurisdiction in the 
federal spheres. 

There is, as a rule, a British Resident or other Agent whose 
duty it is to offer advice to the Ruler and to report to the British 
authorities. In practice the British Resident or the Political 
Agent is the virtual ruler of the state. 

There is always the right pf the Crown to intervene in the 
administration of the Indian States. Intervention may take 
place by the British Crown as paramount pow'cr (i) in the British 
imperial interests, (2) in the interests of the Rulers and (5) in 
the interests of the States subjects. 

Persistent absence from State is a ground for intervention. 
The native States ave seldom interfered with except in cases of 
gross misgovernment. ^The result has been that many of the 
States are still far from the democratic iddal. 

In the new Xk^nstitution with the pL&appearaiice of British 
control, Indmn states will acquire new status and importance. 

Hm Nttpandra Mwadai . 

* 0 

Questions affecting the states and questions of cotu^^on interest aie 
discussed in the Narendra Handal (Hie Chamber of Princes) constituted 
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in 1S21* Membdrship of the Chamber ia optional bat all the rolhig 
chiefa have not the right to attend its meetings. 

The Chamber has no executive foncticms, but is a deliberative and 
consnltative bodyt. The Govemor-^Oeueral is the President of the 
Chamber. 

It has an elected Chancellor and ViceChancellor, and an elected 
Standing Committee of six members. 

The weight and influence of the Chamber has been diminished by 
abstention on the part of some important States such as Hyderabad^ 
Kashmir, Mysore and Travaiicore but it has served to ■ strengthen 
common action by' the princes to secure concessions. 

The Problem of the Indian Statea 

Of late the Princes' Chamber has been preoccupied with the future 
status of the Indian Princes in the New Constitution" and* they have 
held several conferences for this purpose. Their apprehensions are 
two-fold—(tt) the fear of the British Indian politicians who might, when 
they come into power, bring political and economic pressure on them 
to force them to reform their administration: and (b) the fear of the 
increasing power of the British political ofBciala who have, in recent 
years, inteivened in the administration of Nabha, Hyderabad, Kashmir 
and Alwar in a manner unw’elcome to the Princes concerned. It is 
''suggested that the right tc intervene has been used in some cases 
immoderately or unnecessarily and should be limited to clear cases of 
gross mismanagement. 

The misgovernment in the sttates furnishes good grounds for British 
intervention and for popular agitaiiott for reform. Tlie States people's 
fight is primarily a fight for civil liberties but it has also the same 
objective as in British India— responsible government in a democratic 
state. This aim can only be realised by an end of feudal autocracy in 
the states.t 

* Whether the States federate or not, they must carry out some 
essential reforms to justify their continuance : o reasonable Civil List, 
representative assemblies, a system of law based on modern principles, 
an impartial judiciary, a strong and efficient Civil Service with security 
of tenure, the subjection of the *bxecutivg to judicial control, social 
and economic ref^ms. —Keith. 

And for this both* persuasion and authority have to be employed 

bring them up to the standard^ * , , , , 

^ The question whesther individual rulers were good or bad does- 
not arise. T^ey might be good; they might be bad; but the demand 

of the public is that there should be; an end to the autocratic system 

unparalieKd i^ the hLstory of the world--and that the admin'^trstion 
shonld be bailed on real democratic principles.—Sardar I^tel, tSth Jnne,. 
1939. 
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fedf;ratioa proposed is between an autocratic Indki tuid a 
“d^noeratic British India. The federal system demands that sac* 
Tend^ by the states of their antonomy should be sufficient to mahc 
the federation real. What they surrender will be little importance 
•as compared with what they desire to retain. British India does not 
igarn by the Princes* entry into the federation because the Fences 
surrender none of their presf^nl i)owers and privileges—rather luitish 
India loses because it comes under the control of reactionary Indian 
Princes. Hie Princes will dilute its democracy. 

The Princes gain because they secure control in a field where they 
had none before. 


Legally and politically there is not one India, but two. There is 
British India and there is Indian India—^the India of the Native States. 

The administration of the Indian States was commonly backward 
and inefficient. The stirrings of democratic movements in British India 
have not failed to produce their reactions on Indian States where the 
people are now demanding political, social and economic reforms. 

The status of the Indian States is one of 'subordittate co-operailoti* 
with the British Crown which is the Paramount Power in India and 
with wdiom they are indissolubly bound by treaties and obligations. 

All the States are not of equal status. The Crown can intervene in 
their administration in the imperial interests, in the interests of the 
Princes and the interests of the States subjects. In cases of dis¬ 
loyalty or gross incompetence the P^ces can be deposed by the British 
Crown, 

The Princes have an organisation known as the Narendra Mandal. 

Qnostions' 

1. What is the status of the Indian native states within tlie Indian 
Empire? (C. U. 1P23) 

2 . State the circumstances in which the Crown can intervene in the 
administration of the ^dian states. 

3. Write notes on : 

Paramount Powfr, Narendra Mandal (Oidmber of Princesy, the 
Primees mtd the Federation. 

■4. What is the ^politk^ status of Indian States? How will the intro¬ 
duction df federation affect «it? <C. U. 1942) ^ 

S, What are the right# and dbligatioiis of the British Cflewn in relation 
' to the lEndian States? (C. U. 1945) 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The early charters did not contemplate an 3 rthing more than enforcing 
English law in India in respect of servants of the Compan}'. 

The old and cumbrous system of judicial administration, whereby 
criminal justice was administered by Muhammadan judges appointed 
by the Nawab in accordance with the Muhammadan law and civil 
justice was administered by the Company’s officials in accordance with 
a separate code of civil law, having failed, Warren Hastings tried to- 
t iganise the judicial administration by dividing the province into. 
s* veral districts. This was the origin of the district system. 

The Collector was placed in charge of the civil court. He was. 
assisted by Hindu and Muhammadan assessors and al.->o by subordinate 
judges in the mofussil. These district civil courts were subordinate to 
l-rovincial Courts of Appeal. The latter again were subject to the- 
final appellate jurisdiction of the Suddcr Dewany Adalat. 

Criminal law continued to be administered by Muhammadan judges 
but under the supervision of the District Collector. .\nd these criminal 
courts were, likewise, under the final appellate jurisdiction of the 
Sud<ier Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta. 

The Regulation Act of 1773 had sought to regulate the system of 
judicial admiuisjtration also. A Supreme Court of Judicature was 
established in Bengal with a Chief Justice and 3 other Judges in 1773. 
Similar courts were established in Madras in 1801 and in Bombay in 1823. 

The British Government has all along been cautious in interfering 
with the laws, customs and usages of the land. 

In 1833 Macaulay was appointed the first Law Member to undertake 
an examination of Hindu and Muliaramadan Laws and he prepared the 
ground for the formulation of the Jwo famous codes—tlie Indian Penal 
Code and the CriiQinal Procedure Code which were drawn up 20 years 
later. 

Itte. Xhiminal Procedure Code lays down the* procedure whkh a., 
magistrate is to follow in trying a criminal case. 

The Civil Procedure Code was framed later. It prescribes w detail'* 
the psncediire/io be fcdlowed In the trial of civil suits. HuKte nodes.- 
are reiised from time to time so that they may not be outworii and^ 
obsolete. 
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Besides these codes there are nttmeroas other judicial rules, 

•decisions and precedents whicli regulate the judicial adrainistration of 
the country. 

For Europeans the law of India is, in the main, English law; for 
non-Enropeans, there is the appropriate personal law—^the two great 
systems being the Hindu and the Muhammadan law. In tribal areas, 
justice is still administered by the tribal jirgas or the Council of Elder-*.. 

The chief defects of the judicial system are due to the imi>er£t*ct 
separation of judicial and executive functions and to the close associa- 
-tion of the magistrate with the police. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

Every subject of His Majesty the King lias a right of ap]>cal 
to the King in Council to remedy defects of justice done to him 
by any court. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Ctnincil, 
•composed of the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary assisted !>>’ 
members of the Council having judicial experience, hears these 
.appeals from all parts of the Empire. Indian aiipeals arc heard 
by the Lords of Appeal with two Indian judges appointed for 
this purpose. 

In practice appeals* are alloived only from the highest courts 
ill the provinces and on defined conditions.*!' 

The Federal Court 

The new Constitution provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of India and six 
puisne judges, aiipointed by the King-Emperor to hold office 
till 65 unless they resign, subject to removal for infirmity or 
misbehaviour if the Judicial Committee so recommends. 

* Against such appeals to the Pnv:^ Council it is argued that it is 
undignified for a counter to go outside its limits for justice; that 
ignorance of local conditions causes errors in the decisions of the Privy 
<^mncil; that the process is expensive and dilatory and that it» tends to 
lower the national status. 

t Appeals to 4:he Privy Council lie generally in civil cases where 
the value of the disputed property is Rs. 10,000 or nmre. • Eeave to 
appeal is also granted by the High Court where it thoufdit fit. 
Generally no appeal lies in a criminal case excepting vmere the High 
Court grants special leave to appeal or where the case raises a point 
of of exceptional importance. 
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The dedsions of the Federal Court and of the Privy Council 
shall bind all courts in India and shall be given effect to 
throughout the Federation. 

The Judges of the Federal Court must have been either 

(a) for at least five years a Judge of a High Court in British India 
or a Federal State or 

<b) a barrister, an advocate or a High Court pleader of at least 10 
years’ standing. 

The seat of the Federal Court shall be Delhi and it urill have, 

(a) an original jurisdiction, 

(b) an appellate jufisdiciion in appeals from High Courts in British 
India and 

(c) an appellate jurisdiction iv. appeals from High Courts in Fedc^ 
rated States. 

Original joriMliction of the Federal Court 

The federal Court shall have exclusive original jurisdiction in any 
legal dispute between any two or more of the following parties, e.g.. 
Federation, any of the Provinces, any of the Federated States. Tlie 
Federal Court shall in its original jurisdiction pronounce only a 
declaratory judgment, a judgment declaring the respective rights of the 
parties. 

Appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 

The appellate furisdiction extends to appeals from High Courts in 
British India, if the High Courts certify that the case involves a subs¬ 
tantial question of law as to the application and interpretation of lie 
Constitution Act or any Order in tbe Council made thereunder. 

The federal legislature shall have the power to enlarge the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court by special legislation. But no appeal 
shall tie upder any such Act unless (a) the matter in dispute is not less 
than Rs. 50,000, or such other sum not less than Rs. 15,000 as may be 
specified by the Act or unless (b) the Federal Court gives special leave 
to appeal. , 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Feddial Court shall entertain 
appeals from High CouHs in Federated States on a question of law 
which has .been wrongly decided. Such question mdst be one concern¬ 
ing the interpretation of the constitution or any Order in Council made 
thereunder or concerning the authority of the Federation in that State. 

Appeals to ^is Majesty m Cemiril 

Aft^ the estaldishment of the Federal Court, from its dtrisuon ah 
appeal may be brought to His Majesty in Council only 
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(1) by leave of the Federal Court or, 

(2) by leave of His Majesty in Council, His Majesty in Council 
bhalll continue to enjoy the royal prerogative to hear appeals from all 
subjects of the King. 

High Courts 

The Indian High Courts Act which was passed in i86i 
abolished the old courts at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and 
set up High Courts of Judicature at those places. Later on. 
High Courts have also been established at Lahore, Allahabad, 
Palna and Nagpur. In places where the judicial work is not 
so important as lo warrant the establishment of High Courts 
there are Chief Courts as in the case of Oudh or Courts of 
Judicial Commissioners as in the North West Frontier Province 
and Sind. These courts take the place of, and rank as High 
Courts in those jdaces. 

The Ili^h Courts arc the highest courts of appeal in the 
provinces. The High Courts at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
have, in addition, an original jurisdiction. 

All the High Courts have also the right of revision and the 
light to superintend the work of the subordinate courts in the 
province. 

Jurisdiction of the High Coar& 

The High Courts in the three Presidencies exercise original jurisdiC” 
tioH in civil and criminal cases within the limits of the Presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras where thew act as the courl.s of first 
instance in respect of certain matters and offences. 

The I‘residency High Courts as w'ell as the othi*r High Courts ore 
courts of appeal from all courts within tlieir respective i>rovincial 
jurisdictions. This jurisdiction is^known as appellate jurisdiction. 

Even where an appeal *does not lie, a High Coifrt can exercise what 
i.s known as its right of revision in respect 6f decisions passed by a 
Ifiwer court when considerations of justice demand it. «< 

A High Court exercises its powers of superintendence over all 
courts subordinate to it. It can direct the transfer of any suit from 
one court to another. It may call for returns. It idi^es and issues 
^eneral rules and prescribes forms for regulating the practice and pro* 
ceedinga of courts subordinate to it. 
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The High Courts in all provinces have been provincialised 
by the Act of 1935 have come under the control of the 
Governor of the province acting in his individual judgment. 

Compoftition of a High Court 

A High Court has a Chief Justice and a number of other 
judges known as puisne judges. They are all appointed by the 
King-Emperor. Additional judges may also - be appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council. The maximum number of 
Judges of a High* Court shall be twenty. 

A Judge of the High Court must be either 

(a) a barrister of England or Ireland or a Scottish Advocate, or 

(b) a member of the I. C. S. of at least ten years’ standing who 

served for not less than three years as a district judge, or 

(c) a person who has held judicial office not inferior to that of 

a subordinate judge or a judge of a small causes court for 

at least five years, or 

(d) a High Court advocate who has practised for not less than !0 

years. 

The District and Sessions Judge 

The District and Sessions Judge exercises the highest 
original jurisdiction in the district, both civil and criminal. He 
also exercises appellate jurisdiction over the magistrates and 
civil judges of the district. 

Inferior Civil Courts 

Subordinate judges and munsifs are civil judges sub¬ 
ordinate to the District Judge who supervises the work of and 
hears appeals from all subordinate courts. 

Small Causes Courts 

For cheap and speedy trial of petty civil suits there are 
Presidency .Small Causes Courts in the Presidency towns. In 
the mofussil also tjiere are courts* of smail causes but these differ 
in certain respects from the Presidency Small Causes courts. 
Unlike the decrees of'other courts the decrees of the Small 
Causes Courts are generally not appealable. 

Union ^Courts 

Union B^rds are sometimes empowered to try civil and 
criminal suits of a very petty nature. 

18 
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Adii^utratioii of Criminal Jnitioe 

Tlw Se«d<m‘s Jncla* 

As regards the administration of criminal justice, one or 
more districts constitute a sessions division for which there is a 
Sessions Judge. We have seen before that the same person acts 
as the District and the Sessions Judge. The Sessions Judge tries 
persons accused of graver offences with the help of jurors or 
assessors. The Sessions Judge also exercises appellate juris¬ 
diction over all magistrates in the district. A Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence authorised by law, but a death sentence 
by him is subject to confinnation by the High Court. An appeal 
lies from the judgment of a Sessions Judge to the High Court. 

Preudency MagUtrates 

In the Presidency towns there are Presidency Magistrates 
from whose decisions ai>peals lie only to the High Court. 

Inferior* MagUtrates 

In the district there are magistrates 'leith ist, 2nd and ^^rd 
class powers. Some of them are non-stipendiary and are known 
as Honorary Magistrates. All are subject to the appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction of the Sessions Judge. There arc Bench 
Courts also which try i)etty criininal cases. 

Trial by Jury 

Trial by jury means that the accused person is to be tried by a 
number of men, who are unversed in the intricacies of ia^v and who 
will base their verdict on what appears to ihem, as plain, honest and 
»udter-of-fact people, to be the facts of the case as brought out by 
the evidence given in Court. The jury ilecules questions of fact ami 
the judge decides the questions of law. In a criminal trial there are 
usually two versions of facts : the \ ersiou of the accused and that of the 
prosecution. It is for the ^ury to tlecide which of Jihe two they are to 
accept as- the true version of facts. ^ 

In India the system of trial by jury exists only for cases triable by 
a Court of Sessions. Civil snits and criminal suits as are not triable 
by a Court of Sessions are tried without the help of a jury. In the less 
advanced parts of the country assessors instead of jurot^s ar^ appointed. 
The verdict of assessors, however, is not binding on l^e judge. The 
scope of jury trial in India is, therefore, soniewliat limited. 
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In’ the District Sessions, the trial is held by the Sessions Judge, 
assisted by a jury composed of not more than nine and less than five 
jjersons. 

In a district trial the decision of a majority of jurors is generally 
binding on the judge but if the judge is of the opinion that the verdict 
of the jury is wrong or perverse he may refer the case to the Edgh 
Court for orders. 

In a High Court trial the number of jurors will be nine. Their 
verdict, if unanimous, is binding on the judge even if he disagrees with 
it. If the jury is divided, then the majority verdict is not binding. 
The judge may not accept the verdict of the majority in which case 
he has power to dismiss the jury and to have the case retried by 
another judge with the helj) of a fresh jury. 

Accused persons, Indian or European, may ciaini io be fried by 
a fury in which there would be a majority of person'^ beloiiffing: to their 
o7tfn race. 

Privileged Persons 

The Govenior-G^eral, trotmiors ]vieuteuant-Go\ eriiors* and Chief 
Commissioners arc not subject to the original jurisdiction of any High 
Court by reason of anytliing done by any one of them in their public 
capacity. They are also not subject to the original criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion of any High Court in respect of any offence exce]it that of treason 
•or felony. These immunities arc enjoyed also by ilie Chief Justice 
.ind other judges of the High Court. 

Though law is said to be no respecior of persons, for a long time 
Kuropeans in Iinlui couM not be tried in any court except a High Court. 
Even at present, Kuroiientis may <'la^m to lie tried by firsst class magis¬ 
trates only. 

Law Officers 

We have in India a nnmlicr of law <iflieeys of the Crown. 
There shall be an Advocate General for the Federation to be 
apj)oiiitcd by tl;e Governor-General to advise the Federal 
Government in legal matters. Kach of the provinces also haj^ 
aji Advocate-General, appointed l 5 y the Goveniorj to be the legal 
adviser of the Provincial Government. Then there are Legal 
Remembrancers in charge of the legal work of* the governm^ts 
in the various provinces. There are public prosecutor^* attadied 
to all crinynal^ courts of iiiiportaiice and there are also govern¬ 
ment pleaderj^' who represent the interests of the Crown in all 
civil cases instituted by or against it. In the three presidency 
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towns tiiere are sheriffs who have 
court duties. 

Civil Courts 

1. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

2. High Courts, Chief Courts; 
Courts of Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners. 

3. Courts of District Judges. 

4. Courts of Subordinate Judges 
—First Class. 

5. Courts of Subordinate Judges 
—Second Class. 

6 . Courts of Small Causes. 

7. Courts of Munsiffs. 

8 . Union Courts. 


to perform certain important 

Criminal Court* 

1 . The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

2. High Courts; Chief Courts; 
Courts of Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners. 

3. Sessions Courts. 

4. Presidency Magistrates* Courts 

5. Courts of First Class Magis¬ 
trates. 

6 . Courts of Second Class Magis¬ 
trates. 

7. Courts of Third Class Magis¬ 
trates. 

8 . Courts uf Honorary Magis¬ 
trates; First, Second and 
Third class. 

9. Bench Court. 


Summary 

Tliere is no supreme court of justice for all India within the 
country. There are High Courts, Chief Courts and Courts of Judicial 
Commissioners in the provinces. Appeals from them lie to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in J/ondon. But it is proposed to make 
the Federal Court, now sitting at Delhi, the highest court of appeal in 
in India with the right of hearing appeals from the High Courts in 
British India and the Federated States. The Federal Court at present 
only enjoj-^s the right of interpreting the Constitution. 

The District and Sessions Judge exercises the highest jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, in the district. 

Besides, there are .subordinate judges, magistrates and courts of 
different grades for dealing with civil and criminal cases. 

Questions 

1 . Describe tlie system of administration of •justice in British India. 

(C. U. 1939, 1942) 

2 . DescriJite briefly the judicial organisatioji in British India. (C. U. 

1934; N. U. 1938) 

3. Give some account of the Wganisation of the juilicial system in 

British India. (C. U. 1IM7) V 

4. Briefly describe the judicial system of India today. (C. U. 1945) 
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THE SERVICES 

In Britain the entire civil service is recruited by a single 

authority. In India this is not the case. 

•* 

Some are recruited by the vSecretary of State, some by the 
Oovernment of India and the rest by the Governments in the 
provinces. 

The Defence Services 

The fullest control over Tccruitnieiit and roiiditions of service in 
the defence forces is rescrve«l to His Majesty and his Secretary of State. 

Wlien the new constitution is established, responsibility for defence, 
in respect of both policy and expenditure, will rest with the Indian 
Defence Minister. 

Tile Commander-in-Chief will cease to be a member of the Govern¬ 
ment bnt will remain in supreme command of all the armed forces, and 
will be the technical adviser to the Governor-General on questions of 
strategy, war preparation and the conduct of war. 

The ranks of the Indian Army are not open to all Indians irrespec¬ 
tive of caste and creed, but are rpnfined to certain so-called martial 
classes, most of whom come from the Punjab and Nepal. 

As regards the officers of the Indian Army a policy of progressive 
Indianisation has been adopted but progress has been painfully slow. 

The Central Services 

There are services engaged on matttits directly under the 
management and control of the Central Government, e.g,, audit 
and accounts, state yiilways, posts and telegraphs. These are 
known §s the Central Services. 

Some of the officers of the Central Services are recruited 
by the Secretary of State who is for them the final controlling 
authority, ^ost of them are to-day appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to- whose control they are subject. 
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Hie Other Services 

There are also services which work generally under the 
provincial governments. 

Of these sendees there are three grades The All-India 
Sci-vtceSf the Provincial Services and the Subordinate Services. 

Th« Civil Services in the New Constitution 

In future, ai)pointments to the federal services will generally bt 
made by the Governor-General and for the provincial services by the 
Governor. 

(1) The recruitment and control of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Medical Service (Civil) and the Indian Police shall be made b\ 
the Secretary of State until Parliament otherwise directs. 

(2) The regulation of all other services is to be conducted by the 
appropriate authority in India and not bj’ the Secretary of State. 

(3) In regard to the recruitment and discipline of services, other 
than the subordinate services, Governments must act in consultation 
with independent and impartial Public Sendee Commissions. 

(5) The Governor shall take over from the High Court the appoint¬ 
ment of district judges and the sulxjrdiiiate judiciary. 

The All-India Services 

The All-India Services were formerly' mostly recruited by 
the Secretary' of State. In the case of the officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian police Service, as the Secretary 
of State enters into covenants or contracts with them for service 
on specified conditions, they' are known as covenanted^^ services. 
An officer of an All-India Service generally passes the whole of 
his life in the province to which he is assigned. But he remains 
liable to serve anywhere in India. Other All-India Services are 
the hidian Forest Service, the Indian Service of Engineers 
(Roads and Buildings Branch),fthe Indian Educational Service 
(further recruitment has been stopped), tli^ Indian Agricultural 
and Veterinary Sarvices, appointments to which were generally 
made by the Government of India. 

The Central Services 

As for the services directly under the Government of India, 
the Central Services, e.g., the Indian State Railways, Indian 
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l^osts and Telegraphs, Imperial Customs Services, they are 
almost wholly recruited by the Government of India and are 
under its immediate control. 

One marked feature of these All-India and Central Services 
was the preponderance of the European element in them. 

Special privileges are granted to superior services. It is unfortunate 
that ministers or the legislatures should liave no voice in determining the 
salaries, allowances,. conditions and even pett 3 ' details relating to the 
superior services. 

As Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh lias said, ‘It is not only a question of 
taiiional dignity or efficiency, but it is primarily a question how you can 
s'el the best out of j’our servants if you are not in a position to control 
ihem.’ Wlio can ever conceive of the Services in any country being 
manned, regulated or controlled by an alien power? ‘A government 
cannot govern if it cannot freely and fully govern its servants,* says 
Pandit G. B. Pant, Hx-Chief Minister, U. P. In the national interests 
ihe Services should be recruited by the Indian governments under their 
I'wn control and on salaries which they can afford. 

The Provincial Services 

The Provincial Services constitute the middle grade of the 
administration. These are the provincial civil, medical, police, 
cfiucational, agricultural, forest and engineering services. 

These officers are appointed by the provincial governments 
generally from within the province. Recruits are generally 
graduates of high qualifications and come generally from the 
same social status as the Indian officers of the All-India Services. 
They have little to distinguish them from their lucky superiors 
in the superior‘services excei^ting that they get louder pay and 
a disproportionately lower official position. 

The Subordinate Services 

« * 

The subordinate services form the lowest grade of the official 
adminis^ation in India and ar^ recruited like the provincial 
services b3^ the provincial governments from men of somewhat 
lesser qualifications. 
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Indianiaatioo of Services 

The demand for Indianisation of Services is older than the Congress. 
En the Charter Acts of 1833 and 1853 as also in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858 it was affirmed that race, colour or creed would be no bar to 
any appointment under the Crown in India. These pious declarations 
were followed by the appointment of Commissions in 1887 and 1912, 
which also did not produce any result satisfactory to the Indian till 
the Montagu Declaration of 1917, w'hich expressed the Government’s 
intention to recruit an increasing number of Indians to superior services 
in India from which they were, in effect, shut out. 

The Preamble to the Gov^ernment of India Act of 1919 also con¬ 
tained an announcement of the policy of the government to provide for 
*an increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration^ with a view to the ultimate replacement of Britishers bj' Indians 
in the superior services of India. 

The question was examined in detail in 1920 by the Lee Commission 
on Indian Services which recommended the recruitment of an increasing 
number of Indians in the superior services which w’ere almost wholly 
manned by British officers. According to their recommendations certain 
services have been wholly indianised. 

In January, 1943 the number of Indians in the Indian Civil Service 
amounted to 629 as against 560 Europeans—the 50—50 ratio has l)een 
reduced by war time shortage of European personnel. Likewise, 
the Indian Police, Indians (who in 1929 numbered only % of the total) 
would be half of the total strength in 1949. 

In the police the position of the Indian is thus worse. This position 
is the worst in the army. It is only after popular agitation for a long 
period that he was admitted only a few years back as an officer in the 
Indian army—and even then he was to serve in the infantry and cavalry 
and was refused entry into the artillery and the air force. These latter 
also are now open to him but the number of Indians taken is so small 
that in effect there is little Indianisation in the Army. 

Indian public opinion is keen on accelerating the rate of Indianisa- 
tion of services especially asr-there it no dearth of suitable Indian can¬ 
didates. 

Indianisation is demanded t)ccause Indian. officers would be much 

fl 

less expensive to the country and would, by reason of their insight and 
first-hand knowledge of local conditions, be more sympathetic and capable 
administrators than foreigners, t 

Indianisation of the Services in India is thus urged grounds of 
economy and efficiency as also on political grounds. 
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Tlie Problemi of the Services 

The main problems of the services are related to 

(1) Recruitment 

Recruitment should be by open competition with a view to 
taking the best men available. 

(2) Promotion 

Promotion should be both by seniority and merit. In Russia 
remarkable improvements in administration have been secured 
in going by merit alone and promoting to the chief offices of 
the state meritorious young men. 

(3) 

There is in government service a loss of freedom for which 
some compensation should be paid. Also, government should 
be a model employer and, therefore, government services are 
generally well-paid in every country. But there is little justi¬ 
fication for the extravagant scales of i>ay and allo^vances in India 
in the superior grades. 

(4) Discipline 

In every modern country the sound oi)inion is to keep the 
civil servants out of politics and party warfare. They should 
have a quiet and secure tenure of office with no threat or 
temptation in thdr w’^ay. They have, therefore, been placed 
under the Public Service Commission consisting of a body of 
impartial men. 

The Public Service Comminicuon 

Under the Act of 1935, besides a Federal Public Service Commission 
for the Federation, ''the provinces also have their own Provincial Public 
Service Commissions though they ni|iy use the Federal Public Service 
Commission or they.i may agree to establish *bne body for two or more 
provinces. «* 

But thf public servants* claims to fair treatment must not be con¬ 
fused with the desire to be placed in a position of privilege free from 
all democratic influence and control. 

Public Servants must render to ^ch successive government, to 
whatever party, it may belong, their unvarying support and loyalty in 
carrying ont the poliqr of the ministers. 
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Ftmctioiu 

The Public Service Commission is entrusted with tlie duties of 
appointment, control, promotion and punishment of government servants. 
The Public Service Commission is also to safeguard their pay, allow¬ 
ances and pensions and the rights of services in general. Any indivi¬ 
dual officer having a service grievance may apply through the proper 
channel to the Public Service Commission for the redress of his 


Merits 

The great merits of the Public Service Commission arc that it pre¬ 
serves the purity and integrity of the administration and protects the 
public semants from harmful legislative and executive interference. 

The Pay Commission 

The Government of India have appointed a Pay Cuiiiinission to go 
into the question of salaries and methods of remniierntion of public 
services of all grades in India. 

Summary 

The Services in India are broadly of two groups : the Central Services 
under the Central Government and other Services under the Provincial 
Goveriments. These latter are sub-divided into the All-India Services, 
the Provincial Services and the Suboi’dinatc Services. 

The All-India Services, the chief among which are the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service, have been mostly recruited by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

The Montagu Declaration promised a progressive Indiaiiisation of 
the Services. The rate of Indiaiiisation is unsatisfactory. 

The problems of tlie Services are related to (1) Recruitment, (2) Pro¬ 
motion, (3) Pay and (4) Discipline. 

To deal with the Services and their problems a Public Service Com¬ 
mission exists in inanx progressive countries as alst> in India. 

Questions 

1. Write a note on Indiaiiisation of the Services in India. 

2. Discuss the problems of the Services. 

3. Write short jiotes on : 

(a) Public Service Commission. (C. U. 1933, 1936; Dacca, 1943> 

(b) The Civil Services in India. (C. U, 1936) 
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POUCE AND PRISONS 

Reforms in the police and prisrm administration in India 
have become long overdue. 

PoKce* 

The business of the police is to in'eserve ]>eace and ordeiv 
to prevent and detect crimes and t(.) bring criminals to justice. 

The Indian police system is a very elaborate organisation 
^vhich reaches to the distant villages. The chief of the police 
administration in a province is the Inspector General o£ Police. 
In the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
the police are organised under the command of a Commissioner 
of Police and form a unit distinct from the ordinary police force. 

For police w'orkf the province is divided into several ranges, 
each in the charge of a Dejjuty Ins]iector General. Each i')olice 
range is composed of several districts. 

Each district is in the charge of the District Superintendent 
of Police w ho is a.ssisted by Additional and Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents. A district has, generally, a number of sub-divisions the 
more important among them being placed in the charge of 
Assistant Sui)erintcndenls of Police known as Sub-divisional 
Police Officer. A subdivisiem c^omprises one or two circles in 
charge of the Circle Inspector. P^ach circle consists of several 


* Strictly speaking, there is no Indian iK>lice. The police provided 
for by the Police Act of 1861 is a provincial police, administered by the 
Provincial Government concerned. 

Within the prtniuce the police are enrolled and organised in 
District Police Fortes at the head of which the^ District Superintendent 
of Police. The Saperinteudent of Police is subject to dual control. 
The police force under his commarjd is at.the disposal of the District 
Magistrate who cmi control him for maintaining law and order in the 
District. In the matter’of internal organisation uinl discipline he is- 
also subject to higher coivtrol in his own departnu-vt, the I>. 1. G., the 
I, G., ari’d hnally the minister in charge of ixilice. 

The thana or the j^lice station is the most familiar police unit in 
India. Whether it be in a big city or in a village, it is at the police 
station or thanti that the public are nfbst in touch wdtli the police and 
the police wit]|ji the public. 

t Besides tbe ordinary police force there arc the Kailway Police, the 
Armed Police and the Crimmal Investigation Department.* 
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Thanas, ccmiprising a number of villages in charge of a ’Sub- 
Inspector. 

The Indian members of the Imperial Service are generally 
recruited through competitive examinations held by the Public 
Service Commission in India. The European members are 
recruited in England by the Secretary of State. The l^puty 
Superintendents are provincial service men who may be recruited 
direct locally or by promotion from the ranks of Inspectors. 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Assistant Sub-Inspectors are 
subordinate police officers. 

The village police work is generally done by the Chowki- 
<iars with the Dafadars at the head maintained by the Panchayet 
or Union Board. 

Prisons 

When the police have arrested a man suspected of having 
committed an offence he is brought before the magistrate by 
whom he is tried. If, on being found guilty, he is sentenced to 
serve a term of imprisonment in jail the duty of the court is to 
make over the charge of the prisoner to the prison officials. 
Thus the prison administration is very closely connected with 
the police administration and the administration of justice, 
though it forms a separate department. 

The prisons in a province are in charge of the Inspector 
General of Prisons who sees to the work, discipline and health 
of the prisoners in the jails of the province. The Inspector 
General of Prisons is generally a senior member of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

There is a Presidency Jail in each of the three Presidencies. 
The Central Jails are usually located at the divisional head¬ 
quarters where criminals convic'ted of the more serious offences 
are lodged. The Superintendent in chaige of a Central Jail 
is usually a member of the Indian Medical Service. There is 
in each district a district jail of which the Civil Surgeon is the 
Superintendent and the IXs^rict Officer the n^ost .important 
visitor. There are also suh-divisional jails, Th^ Jailors are 
members of a graded service. In addition to regular warders 
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convicts are also employed as warders and also to do such office 
work as they may be fit for. 

Separate arrangements are made for female^convicts. 

There are juvenile jails for boy offenders. An attempt is 
being made by means of industrial training and after-care work 
to open up before the boys avenues of healthy and useful lives. 
Borstal institutions are also being established for the purpose 
of reviewing and ^ reclaiming criminals who are not habitual 
offenders. 

There are hospital arrangements for those who fall ill, while 
in prison. As far as possible, confirmed criminals are segregated 
so that they may not get an opportunity of mixing with first 
offenders. 

There was a penal settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman 
Islands where persons sentenced to transportation were sent out. 
The S5’'Stem of sending out criminals to the Andamans was dis¬ 
continued for a time. But from 1932 political convicts suspected 
to be dangerous revolutionaries were being deported to the 
Andamans to serve out their terms there. As a result of public 
agitation, these persons had been repatriated. Since the out¬ 
break of the war it was once again vised as a iienal settlement 
but after the loss of Burma, the Andamans were also lost to the 
Japanese. 


Summary 

Xhe police work of a province \s in the charge of the Inspector 
General of Police W’lio is assisted by officers and men of different ranks. 
For police work, tlie province is divided into ranges consisting of 
a number of districts. The lowest police unit ,is the thana. 

Prisons are administered by the Inspector General of Prisons who 
is generally a seni^ member of the India^^ Medical Service. 

There are Central Jails, District Jails, Sub-divisional Jails and also« 
Special Jails for juveniles in the charge of Superintendents who hold 
both medical and administrative charge. 

o Questions 

1. Outline the main features of the police system and the jail adminis¬ 
tration of India. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Local self-government* means the jiiaiiagement of local 
affairs water-supply, roads, prirnar\^ schools) by local 

people. ^ 

Every individual in the country lives in a local self-govern¬ 
ment area and is subject to the jurisdiction of a local self- 
government authority which regulates his every-day life. The 
country has been so divided that not an inch of ground has been 
left out of the system. 

You live either in a village or in a town. If 3'ou live in a 
village you are a rural citizen ; if in a town, you are an urban 
-or municipal citizen. 

A rural citizen is immediately subject to the jurisdiction 
of a village Pancha3'^et or a Union Board. The Panchayct or the 
Union Board is itself subordinate to the Local Board which, 
.again, is subordinate, in its turn, to the District Board, the 

guardian of all the rural councils and boards in the district. 

% 

An urban citizen in the ijresidency towns is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the municipal corporation, and in the case of the 
other towns he is subject to the jurisdiction of the inunicipalitv'. 

A field of the provincial administration profoundly affected 
by the Reforms of 191Q is that of local self-government. This 
is one of the subjects transferred to j>opular control and is in 
* every province in the care of « minister. Under the ministers 
-considerable developments have been essayed and on the whole 
the progress of local self-government in. the past 25 years has 
been remarkabty good. The greatest successes have been w^on 
in the Presidency towms. ^ 

* Local government in India, as distinguished from looal self-gw’cni- 
iiient, is understood to mean the provincial government. 
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The following chart will show at a glance the most impor¬ 
tant divisions of local self-government in the country. 

B 

Urban Divisions Kural Divisions 

I 

City Town Cantomnent ; 

1 Corpora I ion' (Mnnicip.'ility) (Cautonincni Boanls): 


District 

(District Board or Council 
Sub-division 

llvocal, Taluka or Circle Boiirds 


Unum Village 

^Thiioii Board of Coiiiniitlec) (r.incbayet) 

History of Local Self-Governinent 

The historj’^ and development of the village communities is burieil 
in obscurity. The village community or the panchayet has existed from 
time immemorial maiuh’ for social and caste purposes and the arbitra¬ 
tion of village disputes by village tribunals Municipal assemblies and 
panchayet^ have been known from the Hindu period to regulate and 
control the affairs of villages and cities and had both executive and 
judicial i^owers. These assemblies were democratic, l^eing elected Ire 
the whole adult male population. « 

The earliest attempts at municipal goveniinent under British rule 
were made in the three presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras—the first attempt being in Madras in 1687. 

Municipalities for other towns were provided for in a series of laws 
passed during the years 1842 and 1862. There was practically no 
attempt at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act passed in lhai 
year for Bengal was followed in 1850 by an Act w'hich applied to the 
whole of India. But the principle ^f elecrion which was recognised 
was not put into practice until many years later. 

Lord Mayo*s Resolution of 1870 encouraged the general application 
of the priitciple of election with the avowed object of developing local 
self-government. It bore some fruit in municipal Ixxlies in the towns 
but in rural areas it proved barren. 

Of gi’caler imporlancc was the Resolution of Lord Ripan in iS82. 
Lord Riix>n’s j^iweniment sought to introduce an extension of local self- 
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goremment. It was aimed to secure an improvement in the adminis^ 
tration which must follow as greater local knowledge and local interest 
would be brought to bear upon the management of local affairs. But 
that was not the only aim. The primary aim was to develop or even 
to create, in the^ people, a capacity for self-help, a capacity for the 
management of their own affairs. And for this, an extension of the 
system of local self-government was desirable as an instrument of poli¬ 
tical and popular education. 

However noble the intentions of Ivord Ripon were, his resolution 
was not fully put into effect and progress in local self-government was 
slow until after the Reforms of 1919 which supplied a new and powerful 
impetus to the development of local self-government. 

'The unskilled elector can learn to judge things afar off only by 
accustoming himself to judge first of things near at hand.' If, how¬ 
ever, the Indian is to be given control and power over the provincial 
and central governments, he must have some preliminary training in 
the art of government. And there can be no better training-ground for 
this than in local self-government—in matters concerning himself imme¬ 
diately in his own village and town. The vote should, therefore, be 
given to all persons qualified for it. Interest should be aroused in 
elections and municipal government should be extended so that this 
education in citizenship might grow. There should be complete popular 
control in local bodies and the largest possible independence for them. 

Hie Reformed Legislatures were constituted at the end of 1920. 
The new Legislatures at once proceeded to give effect to the spirit and 
letter of the Reforms in tackling the problem of local self-government. 

Laws have been passed providkig for an increase in the number of 
elected members in the municipalities and rural boards, for an exten¬ 
sion of the franchise and of the powers of local bodies for securing an 
elected majority, and for the election of non-official executive heads. 
The control and direction of the administration of local affairs have thus 
largel 3 ' passed into non-oificial hands, thus making local self-govern-^ 
ment real. ^ 

In India, most inch and women think in terms of the village, not 
the city. Cities have always be®i few and far _ between; the main 
currents of our national life have flowed through "’villages. 

But the lead, tpe initiative and the enterprise in matters municipal 
as well as national in recent times have come not from the decadent 
villages but from the rapidly growing towns. 

The study 6f our civic government—the government our towns 
as well as of our villages—is, therefcMre, one which deserves our closest 
attention. 
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Department of Local Self-Government 

The department of the provincial government which looks 
after the proper working of the self-governing institutions is 
known as the department of local self-government. Since the 
Reforms of 1919 local self-government is administered by a 
minister responsible to the legislature. 

Local Self-Governing EUxlies 

The principal institutions for local self-government are 

{a) for the urban areas: —(i) Corporations, (2) Municipa¬ 
lities and (3) Town Committees or Cantonment Boards, 

(6) for the rural areas: —(i) District Boards, (a) Local 
Boards and (3) Union Boards or Village Panchayets. 

Some hindrances to the snccess of Local Self-Government 

Success in municipal administration as in village self- 
government depends on the quality and measure of the active 
and intelligent interest which the public will take in their own 
affairs. 

Unfortunately the people are too often indifferent to tlieir 
municipal affairs. This indifference is a matter of grave anxiety 
and concern because public indifference, long continued, w'ould 
lead to corruption and inefficiency in administration. 

This indifference may be attributed to various causes: 

(1) The functions of the central and provincial administra¬ 
tion appear more imposing and important than purely local 
functions. That is why national and provincial politics and 
administration have attracted alike the best available talents in 
the country. 

(2) The meagre education ^ and training of the average 
citizen is not equal to the task of a constant and effective 
exercise of an intelligent interest in civic administration. 

The '"growing complexity of our municipal administration 
is enhancing this difficulty. 

(3) The bureaucratic hold and grip over pur local bodies 
has so far tended more to strangle than to develop our initiative* 
responsibility, and active interest in local affairs. 


19 
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Moreover, the traditions of an autocratic administration 
and our passive, if not willing, acquiescence in it have been 
against us. Also, the powers entrusted to local bodies were so 
insignificant that it was not likely, to encourage the spirit of 
self-government in the people. Further, the activities of the 
self-governing bodies in India have been cramped because of 
small and inadequate financial support given to them. 

The Conditions of Success of Local Self-Government 

If local self-government in India is to be built on sound 
and efficient lines, if it is to be a dynamic force in the building 
of the nation, if it is to achieve great things, our municipalities 
and rural bodies must be run in an atmosphere of purity and 
freedom by our very best men with high ideals of service. They 
should be supported in this task by adequate financial resources, 
by salaried officers 7vho are devoted and capable and by trained 
and informed public opinion. 

Great stress has been laid on the development of self- 
governing institutions because the capacity of the people for 
self-rule can be best developed in and around local self- 
governing institutions. 

Honest and intelligent men should come forward in an 
increasing number to serve on these bodies the successful 
administration of which may be undertaken only by men who 
would not swerve from the jiath of duty for fear or for favour 
and would willingly subordinate their own individual interests 
to those of the community. It is a matter for satisfaction that 
signs are evident everywhere of the growth o't a new spirit of 
social service, particularly in ^the fields of education, public 
health and sanitation. ‘ It may be ho^d iiiat the tendency 
which* is slowly but steadily gathering force will, at no distant 
date, become a great factor of reconstruction in India. 

But men are not the only necessity. Means must also be 
found for them to carry ofi the work with which they are 
entrusted. The law has given the local bodies fa very wide 
scope for work. But the mere widening of the scope is of little 
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^ood unless means are provided for adequately covering it. The 
financial resources of the local bodies are not sufficient. Local 
taxes and rates alone are inadequate for meeting their growing 
needs. Work, useful and constructive, has been held up in 
many place due to the insufficient financial support given by the 
Provincial Government. This support must be greatly increased 
in future in order to enable the local bodies to discharge all 
their statutory duties. 


Summary 

LcH:al self-governiiient means the maiiagenieni of local affairs b}* 
ihe local people. 

Local self-governmenl might be (a) urban or (b) rural. 

The urban bodies arc (i) corporations, (ii) municipalities, (iii) town 
^oimuiltees, and (iv) cantonment boards. 

The rural bodies are (i) district lx>ards, (ii) local or taluka boards, 
aud (iii) union Inwards and panchayets. 

I-'or the proper functioning of the local self-governing bodies, 
honesty, intelligence, public spirit and a liigh standard of efficiency 
iire required of the citizens. 

Questions 

J. Riimnerate the various institutions for locrd ‘'elf-goveriimeut in 
Bengal. Point out brieflN the functiJms that each of them performs. 
(C. IL 1929) 

2. Stale your views about the iiroper activities of a ciii/.eti; (aj in a 
rural area, and (b) in a municipal town. (C. V. 1930) 

.3 Di.scuss the advantages of local self-government What are the 
causes which have hindered the successful working of local self- 
governing institutions in India ? (N. V. 1939) 

■4. Discuss the value of local institutions as agencies for training of 
the people in the art of self-govemijient. Ij^oint out the difficulties 
which have been encountered in working such institutions in India. 
(N. U. 1936) 

5. Describe tjje system of village self-government in liengal. (Dacca, 
1942) 

6. Describe in brief outline, the present organisation of local self- 
governmenlf in Bengal. (Dacca, 1943) 



CHAPTER XVI 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

As the towns and cities of India dominate our national life 
to-day in ways they never did before, it is only natural that out 
attention should now be focussed on them. 

The study of the government of our towns and cities is. 
receiving increasing attention because of the increased oppor¬ 
tunities thrown open to the citizens for civic and national service. 

In this chapter we shall know how our towns and cities 
are governed by ourselves and what are our opportunities for 
civic work. 

Urban self-government is not uniform in India. The cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi have corporatians^ 
The less important and more modest cities and towns have 
municipalities. The cantonment areas have limited self-govern¬ 
ment in their cantonment boards. 

In the U. P. each town with a population of more than 20,000 is 
organised into a Municipal Board, a town with a population of between 
10,000 and 20,000 into a Town Area Committee and towns with a popula¬ 
tion of more than 5,000 but less than 10,000 into Notified Area Com¬ 
mittees. 

The Functions of Municipalities 

Municipal functions are of twa kinds; 

(1) Obligatory or Compulsory and 

(2) Optional or Permissive. ^ 

All municipalities have a number of obligatory or compul¬ 
sory functions under the law. At the same time the nature and 
extent of the optional functions undertaken by a munimpality 
depend not only upon the funds available but also upon the 
enterprise and leadership which it may possess. Instances of 
obligatory functions are road lighting, water-supply, conservancy 
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while instances of optional functions are public parks and 
playgrounds^ gardens, museums, libraries, etc. 

The functions of urban self-governing institutions may be 
classified under the following heads: — 

(a) Health, (b) Public Safety, (c) Convenience of Rate¬ 
payers and (d) Education. 

The functions of corporations, municipalities and town 
committees are essentially of the same nature. The difference 
in name is due to their differences in importance and conse¬ 
quently in powers and in constitution. The corporations of the 
presidency towns have to deal with problems which can hardly 
arise in smaller towns. The former, therefore, enjoy greater 
powers which are necessary for the proper performance of their 
duties. The municii>alities, in their turn, are bodies, next in 
order of importance, and enjoj^ greater powers than the town 
committees which function in small towns only. 

Corporations 

The municipal government of the tliree Presidency towns 
is carried on by “Corporations”. “The Corporation of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras have been constituted each under a 
separate statute and each ^\■ith its own specific powers and 
privileges. The Councillors, who vary in number from io6 
in Bombay to 6i in Madras, are, with the exception of a small 
number of government nominees, elected on a fairly wide 
franchise varying from lo per cent of the population in Bombay 
to 5 per cent in Madras.” “The corporations enjoy a good deal 
of freedom in the administration of municipal affairs. The 
control of the provincial government over 'the corporations is 
not the same everywhere, for instence, Calcutta elects its chief 
executive officer as well* as the Mayor while the executive officer 
of the Ma 4 ras Corporation is appointed by the government.” 

Corporatittn of Calentta 

The importanoe of the city government of Calcutta^ may be realised 
from the fact that Calcutta is the second city of the British Bmpii% with 
a population 21 lakhs (1941) which has swelled to nearly 40 laklis now 
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and haying an income of two crores and a half which is nearly one-sixtlT 
of the total revenues of the entire Presidency of Bengal. The Calcutta 
Corporation, therefore, enjoys a peculiar dignity and position in British 
India. It is to the late Sir Surendranatli Banerjea, who as Minister for 
Local Self-Government was responsible for the passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1923, that Calcutta owes its present civic freedom. 
The late Deshabandhu Chittaranjaii Das, first !Mayor of the city, infused 
into it the life which has made the Corporation of Calcutta a dynamic 
and vigorous body. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act besides putting the government of the 
city on truly democratic lines provided for its expansion by the inclusion 
of large suburban areas, w’hose rate-paj’ers wouhl enjoj-, in time, the 
convenience and amenities of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 was amended in 1933—^the most 
important changes being the abolition of the communal electorates 
and increase in the size of the Corporation from 90 to 96. Another 
amendment of the Act separated the Garden Reach Municipality from 
the Calcutta Corporation and reduced its size t<) 92. The recent Aineiid- 
ment .\ct of 1939 which has made certain changes in the constitution 
of the Corporation of Calcutta provoked an angry and bitter contro¬ 
versy. Tlie threat of supersession by the (Toverimient of Bengal hangs- 
over the head of the Corporation of Calcutta. 

Constitution 

Under the new Act,* the Corporation of Calcutta consists of 9J 
Councillors and 5 Aldermen —^98 in all. 

(1) The 93 Councillors, elected and nominated are to he chosen as 
follows ; 

(a) 47 are to be elected by the general constituencies, of them 4 

.seats are resen-ed for the scheduled castes; 

(b) 22 Muslims are to be elected by the Muhammadan consti¬ 

tuencies ; 

(c) 2 Anglo-Indians are to be elected by the .Viiglo-Iiuliaii consti¬ 

tuency ; 

(d) 12 are to be*^ elected by the special constituencies. The Bengal 

Clmmber of Ci^mmeron (6), Calcutta Trades Association (4),. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners (2)^ * 

* The Act restores separate electorates for Musltm.s, reduces the 
power of the Himla majority, creates new divisions among races and 
classes by providing for special and separate representation for de¬ 
pressed classes and Anglo-Indians respectively, and by tJiis ties prpvoketl 
a bitter agitation against it. It also retains tlie rigli|; of nomination 
by the government and is thus lx)th anti-national and anti-deinocratic. 
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i^) 2 are to be elected by labour constituencies; 
if) 8 nominated by the Government of Bengal, of whom 3 mnst 
be from the scheduled castes; 

and (2) 5 Aldermen to he elected by the above 93 Councillors, elected 
and nominated, at their first meeting. 

These Councillors and A.ldermen are to elect from amongst them- 
selves the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor of the City. The Mayor and 
the Deputy Mayor are elected for a j’ear. Tlie Deputy Mayor assists' 
the Mayor in his work and presides in his absence. Both posts are 
honorary. They carry great honour and distinction with them. . 

The Executive 

The administration of the affairs of the city is carried on by the 
Corporation executive headed by the Chief Executive Officer under the 
direction and control of the Corporation Council. Other "statutory 
officers are the Chief Engineer, the Chief Accountant, the Health 
Officer, the Secretary and the Deputy Executive Office! s. All statutory 
officers are appointed by the vote of the Councillors but the appoint¬ 
ments are subject to confirmation. 

To assist and guide the executive in the administration of its 
various duties the Corporation appoints every year 10 standing com¬ 
mittees. 

Functions 

The functions of the Corporation may be classified broadly, under 
the heads ot Public Health, Safely, Convenience and Education. 

The Corporation functions include the supplj- of water, filtered and 
uiifiltered, the provision for drainage of the city, the construction and 
maintenance of streets, squares and gardens, the regulation of buildings 
and of public places generally, the .improvement of bustees, the 
scavening and lighting of the city streets, the inspection and regula¬ 
tion of factories, markets, bazars and slaughter-houses. 

The Corporation functions also include tlii control of the sale of 
food and drugs, the supply of milk, the control of infectious diseases, 
the registration of* births and deaths, the dispqsal of the dead and the 
taking of census. 

The Calcutta Corporation has luccessfhlly undertaken the task of 
spreading primary* education. 

Income 

The Corporation income, w'hich exceeds Rs. 2*4 crores to-day, 
derived mainly from (1) the consolidated rate,* assessed on the annual 

* The rat^ is now assessed at 20% of the annual value of land and 
buildings. 
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value of land ot buildings, payable in quarterly instalments in. equal 
proportion by the owner and the occupier. Other sources are (a) taxes 
on (2) carriages and animals, (3) professions, trades and callings, 
(4) carts and (5) revenues from corporation property, e.g., markets. 
The tax on carriages and vehicles throughout the country is now 
collected by the police and later made over lo the local bodies in the 
province by the provincial government. 

The Franchise 

The franchise has been widened. Plural voting is abolished and 
women have been admitted into the electorate. The day of official 
rule is over. Complete democratic control, Swaraj, is established in 
the municipal government of Calcutta, the second city of the Bmpire. 
The day, on which Sir Surendranath’s Calcutta Corporation Bill was 
passed, was indeed a red letter day in the history of municipal govern¬ 
ment in Bengal. 

The Work of the Corporation 

The first Mayor of Calcutta, the late De.shabandhu C. R. Das, laid 
down a clear-cut, practical and inspiring programme for the nationalists 
who were returned in an overwhelming majority in the elections of 
1924. Since then the Corporation has remained under nationalist control 
and administration. The programme demanded free primary educatioti. 
free medical relief for the poor, purer and cheaper food and milk 
supply, a better supply of filtered and unfiUered water, better sanitation 
in bustees, housing of the poor, free dispensaries and hospitals, mater¬ 
nity homes and free niilk kitchens *for the poor children, development 
of suburban areas, improved city transport and cheaper city administra¬ 
tion. The Corporation has gone forward with this programme under 
successive nationalist mayors and councils. An idea of its achievements 
under the new regime may be had from the figures for primary 
education. In place of 19 Corporation Free Primary Schools in 1923-24 
there are to-day 234 Corporation primary schools* which give free 
instruction to over 36,090 children in the city. Some of these schools 
have been closed down temporarily, t The Corporation also assists nearly 
645 other schools which impart primary technical and industrial training. 

The Corporation ^as improved the drainage of the city by the com¬ 
pletion of Kulti Outfall Scheme, It also maintains a Commercial 
Museum of swadeshi products and industries and undertakes health 
publicity and propaganda. It has,|With the help of the COient^ Improve¬ 
ment Trust, improved roads, relkved congestion by opening parks and 
playgrounds in different parts of the city. * 
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ThA Bbflnliay Muaiopal Corpmration 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation is a body of 117 mem¬ 
bers—all except three who are ex-officio are elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage. The three ex-officio members are 
the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust, 4:be Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay and the Executive Engineer, Bombay Division. 
There is a four years* term. The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation known as the Commissioner is appointed by the 
Government of Bombay from the I. C. S. 

Municipalities 

Compoaition 

Besides the corporations of the presidency towns there 
are about 780 municipalites in British India. As regards 
the composition of these municipalities, nearly three-fourths of 
the total members are elected. Elected members are almost 
everywhere in a majority. 

Functions 

The chief municipal functions relate to roads, building 
regulations, conservancy and sanitation, water-supply, street¬ 
lighting, the regulation of the sale of food and drugs, the 
regulation of markets, provision of burial and burning grounds, 
the registration of births and deaths, and the extinction and 
prevention of fire. 

The Municipal Executive 

The Chairman exercises all the powers vested in the Commissioners 
of the municipali)»y ' Very often some of the powers and duties of 
Chairman are delegated by him to the .Vice-Chairman. 

The Qiairroan and the Vice-CbJiinnan are honorary officers. Other 
municipal officers are p^id out of the municipal funds. Among impor¬ 
tant municipal officers the Sed-etary, the I^jigineer, the Health 
Officer, the Assessor and Collector. ■ 

Mvmsc^ial Income 

* * « I 

Munk»palities derive the greater portion of the Income fewn muni¬ 
cipal .taxatidl— Le., rates levied on houses and buildings, taxes on 
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trader and professions, taxes on animals and vehicles, tolls on roads, 
bridges and ferries and in some places, octroi duties. Income from 
municipal propert}', contribution from provincial revenues and receipts 
on miscellaneous items form only a little over one-third of the total. 
The total municipal income in India in 1938-39 was about Rs. 41 crores. 


Municipalities in Bombay 

In Bombay municipalities all members are elected—seats being 
reserved for women and for Harijans. Option has been given to 
Muhammadans to give up seperate electorates. 


Municipalities in C. P. 

In the Central Provinces, ever}- Municipal Committee must have 
ai least 5 members with an elected majority. The elected members 
then select other members and they must include a Muslim, a Hindu 
and a woman. 


Municipalities in Bengal 

In the Municipalities in Bengal governed by the lieugal Municipal 
Act of 1932 (amended since) three-fourths are to be elected and one- 
fourth only nominated by the Government. In the municipalities at 
Howrah, Dacca and Chittagong the elected members constitute four- 
fifths of the total. Commissioners are elected for 4 years by rate-payers. 
Klectorates are joint consisting of members of various communities. 
Suffrage is enjoyed by rate-payers^ In the municipalities in Madras 
all the councillors are elected. Madras has thus forged ahead of Bengal. 
The system of nominations to local self-governing bodies will soon be 
abolished in Bengal. 

Municipal progress in Bengal has been mainly due to the efforts of 
Sir Snrendranath Bauerjea at whose instance the Bengal Municipal Act 
was passed. The Act extended and liberalised 'the old institutions,, 
except in the case of municipalities in mill areas where the principle 
of nomination is retained to«a cons^erable extent, all municipalities of 
Bengal elect their cliairman. By a recent amendment of ilie Act provi¬ 
sion has' been made for special representation of minority communities 
on municipal boards. It is the purpose of the Act to invest the muni¬ 
cipal commissioners with real power and responsibility in municipal 
matters. Government control in^ India exists more in^theop^ than in 
practice and is not stricter than the control imirased by the English 
and French Governments over their respective local i^^titutimis. 
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Cantonment Boards 

Urban areas, where troops are stationed, are called Canton¬ 
ments. They are administered by largely elected Cantonment 
Boards with official presidents. “The final control of canton¬ 
ment administration rests with the Army Dei>artment' of the 
Government of India.” 


How our municipalities work—a description 

m 

The sphere of activities of the municipalities is largely prescribed 
by law. There are certain duties which must be clone and are obligatory- 
on them, e.g., water-supply by a municipality, there arc again others- 
which may be done and ai'e merely permissive, c.g., child welfare and 
maternity work. 

The Councillors are mostly elected and hold office for three years,, 
the Chairman or the Mayor being elected by and from amongst them. 
All of them are honorary. The position of the Chainian or Ma>'or of an 
Indian Municipality carries with it prestige, dignity and numerous 
duties just like that of an English IMayor but no power like that of 
the American Mayors who control finances and apiwiiitmeius in 
.\nierican cities. 

The real work is done not in the whole a.ssembly of councillors or 
members but in the small committees. In no other way would it be 
pos.sible to carry on the many complex duties of city or town govern¬ 
ment, c.g., finance, education, li&allh, water-supply, markets, etc. The 
Committees plan and supervise the work. The Committee system is- 
really the basis of our present-day administration. 

A very important part is plajed t)y the officials and the experts. 
Among the officials the most important is the executive officer or the 
Secretary. Everything passes through his hands and on account of his 
experience, knowledge and position his opMiioii is often solicited in 
almost all matters. In addition to Hie Mayor or Chairman and the 
Councillors and «lhe salaried officers there are also the experts, men 
who are specialists ift' their subjects and can give really useful advice- 
(on su<;Ji subjects as healtli, drainage, education,^ lighting) to tihe Coun¬ 
cillors in the Committed who are not experts. ' 

The^big body, the municipal or ^corporation comicil, generally deals, 
with only the broad outlines of administration add with general ques¬ 
tions of pAicy. 
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Summary 

The maiiici})al functions fall mainly under Uiese four heads : 
ia) health, (b) public safety, (c) convenience and (d) education. 

Questions 

1. What are the functions of mtmicii>al government? Mention the 
principal sources of revenue of an Indian municipality. (C. U. 1926, 
1940) 

2. Sketch, in brief, the system Vif municipal government in Calcutta. 
(C. U. 1927, 1933) 

3. Give an idea of how administration is carried on in a moffusil 
municipality in Bengal. (C. U. 1931) 

4. Describe the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation. (C. U. 1934) 

.5. What are the main sources of revenue of municipalities in India? 
(C. U. 1938) 

‘6. Enumerate the chief sources of income and items of expenditure of 
the Municipalities; and indicate the importance of each of them 
in the municipal budget of your town or city. (N. U. 1937) 

7. De.scribe the functions and sources of revenue of the Municipalities 
of India. What are the obstacles to successful municipal adminis¬ 
tration in India? (C. U. 1944) 

*8. What are the conditions for the successful administration of muni¬ 
cipal affairs? (C. T\ 1940) 
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VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 

For the kind of work which is done by corporations and. 
municipalities in cities and towns the responsibility in rural 
areas lies with* the District Boards, the Local Boards and the- 
Union Boards of the Panchayets. From the very nature of 
things the method of work within the limited areas of towns, 
and that in extensive rural areas must be different*. But the 
problems are generally the same in the two cases though the 
cities have certain problems which are specially their own and, 
the countryside has its own special problems to solve. 

A plea for better Rural Self-Governmeut* 

The lop-heavy efforts at political reform in India have been charac¬ 
terised by unfriendly critics as ‘the replacing of a wliite bureaucracy 
by a brown one’. 

India is mainly rural, and democracy in India to be real must be 
broad-based on the villages and the villagers. 

India has long and honourable traditions in village self-govern¬ 
ment. ‘The people of India are quite capable of administering tlieir 
own affairs and the municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. The 
village communities, each of which is a little republic, are the most 
abiding of Indian institutions.’—Sir John Bawrence. 

With the decay and the virtual extinction of these village commu¬ 
nities tliere has been a consequent decay in village life. The local 
bureaucrat lives in splendid isolation. The landlord is an absentee. 
The educated and the prosperous classes have left the villages. The 
villager to-day is niostl)' poor, uneducated and unorganised. 

The villager needs help and he needs organisation most. He needs. 
health, education and,»food—and then will come political consciousness. 

Organisations for village uplift fall under ^hree heads—(a) volnn-- 
tary, (b) semi-statutory and (c) statutory. 

The voluntary organisations {e.g., the I. N. Congress, the Servants, 

of Indi% Society, the Ramakrishna Mission) have worked for rural np- 

* * 

* FronI an article by Mr. C. C. Dutt, I.C.S. (Retired) in the 6tli- 
.Viiniversary Number of the Calcultii Municipal Gazette. 
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lift and have attained varying measures of success. The Congress work 
for lighting such evils as untouchability and drunkenness, for encourag¬ 
ing the villagers to spin and weave for himself and for reviving village 
industries has received universal approbation. 

Semi-statutory organisations, such as anti-malarial and co-operative 
.sale and purchase societies are also helping in the work of rural uplift. 

But if we want to rebuild the ancient village republics, we cannot 
•do without the help of the state and the law. 

It is to the statutory village bodies that we must turn for the 
foundations of the fabric of Swaraj. (Organised village life and a fairly 
advanced standard of education in Civics whicdi w<3uld naturally deve¬ 
lop tlirough the popular working (jf these btjdits, would give great 
fitrength to the national movement. 

The System of Rural Self-Government 

The system of rural self-government is a hierarchy with 
the District Board at the top. The smallest rural unit is the 
Fanchayet or the Union Board. >Several Union Boards are 
j?rouped together under a Local Board whose jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends to the whole of a sub-division. Over the several Uocal 
Boards in the district stands the District Board, the most im¬ 
portant unit in the system. The jurisdiction of the District 
Board extends to the ^vhole of the district but does not extend 
to the towns where there are muricipalities. 

In 1938-39 the District and Local Bodies in India were 798 in number 
with a total income of alx)ut 17 crores—the income per head of popu¬ 
lation was less than 10 annas a year. Jt is clear why they have not 
been able to do much for education, health or convenience of rural 
•citizens. Nothing can be done without generous state help and support. 

District Boards 

Th^ere is a District Board in almost every dirtrict in British 
India except in Assam. The elected members predominate in 
the District Boards as in the municipalities and alnlost every¬ 
where the chairman is elected. 

The Government has the S9ine power of control and super¬ 
vision as in the case of municipalities—including the , power of 
:sni^rsession in cases of gross maladministration. 
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In Bengal a District Board consists of a number to be fixed by 
the Local Government, not less than nine in any case, actually the total 
number varies from 18 to 33. It shall include elected and nominated 
members, of whom at least two-thirds shall be elected by the Local 
Boards (where a Local Board has been set up in a sub-division). 
Members are elected for four years by the local boards in the district 
and where local boards do not exist they are elected directly by voters 
who are entitled to vole in Ihiion Board elections. Since 1921, the 
District Boards have been given the right of electing their own chair¬ 
man and vice-chairmqn. The Government of Bengal propose to extend 
the life of the District Boards from four to five years. The Board 
appoints its own .servants chief of whom are the Secretary, the District 
Engineer anti the District Health Officer who work under the Chair¬ 
man. 

Dirtrict Boards in Bombay 

In Bombay all members are elected by the people. The electorate 
is the same as in the case of elections Iti the I’rovincial Legislative 
Assembly. 

District Councils in C. P. 

In the Central Provinces, the District Councils consist of a number 
to be fixed by the Provincial CJovernment. Four-fiftlis of the members 
are elected by the local boards under the District Council and one-fifih 
are selected from among persons resident in the area. The Di.slriet 
Council elects its own i-liairnian and vicc-chainunn and appoints its 
■own officers. 

Functions 

The functions of a Distiict Board relate chiefly to the 
primary and local needs of the district and may be classified 
under the following heads: 

(a) Edncat?on (primary and middle schools) 

(b) Medical Relief (dispeii^ries’ and hospitals) 

(c) Public ^/orks (maintenance and improvement of roads 

and communications; including bridges and rest- 
' houses) 

(d) Pounds and ferries 

(c) Pnldic Health and SaiiitaMon (includii^ village MC’ater- 
¥upply) 

(/) Vaccination 
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(g) Census 

(h) Famine-relief 

(i) Regulation of markets and fairs. 

Finance 

A District Board used to derive its income mainly from a 
cess or tax on land, e.g.^ road and public works cesses). Other 
sources were the share from motor vehicles tax, miscellaneous 
hnes, pounds and ferries. These are now, under the new con¬ 
stitution, reckoned as provincial revenues from which suitable 
grants are made to the District Boards to enable them to dis¬ 
charge their functions. The District Boards, thus, have to-day 
practically no independent sources of income and are dependent 
almost wholly on grants from the provincial governments. The 
District Board also gets a share from the Central Road Fund 
through the provincial government. The District Board may 
also raise loans for financing its activities. 

The principal items of expenditure are primary education, 
water-supply, medical relief and public works (construction and 
maintenance of roads, buildings, bridges, markets and ferries). 

The accounts of the District Board are audited periodically 
by the Government. 

r 

The total income of the 26 District Boards in Bengal liaviiig an 
aggregate population of 50 millions is over Rs. 1-6 crores—each District 
Board having an average income of nearly 5^2 lakhs with less than 
5 annas per head of population. 

Of the total expenditure amounting to about 1*5 crores roughly 
one-third is spent on public works and 25 per cent on public health 
and medical relief and only 14 per cent on education. 

f 

Locals Taluka or Circle 'Boards 

' ' A Local Board is established by governmeut notification 
for a sub-division and exercises the functions delegated to it 
by the District Board—chief among which are the maintenance 
of sub-divisional roads and the management of pounds and 
ferries. The Local, Taluka -or Circle Boards act in the 
sub-divisions as the agents of the District Boards. In the Punjab 
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and the U. P. there are no I^cal or Taluka Boards, while in 
Assam the Local Boards take the place of the District Boards. 
Like the District Board, the X<ocal Board has a non-official 
(dected chairman with a non-official elected majority in the 
lK>ard. The Local Boards have no independent source of 
revenue but are dependent on District Boards for their fimds. 

la Bengal a Local Board consists of a number of fixed by the Lotal 
Government but it must not be less than six, of whom at least one- 
fourths shall be elected, the rest being nominated by the Government. 
Those who are entitled to vote at an election of members of the Union 
Boards within the area are also entitled to vote in Local Board elections. 
The Government of Bengal may, under the Local Self-Goveriyuent Act 
{1936), with the consent of the District Board concerned, abolish a 
Local Board within its area. The new Act also provides, in cases where 
Local Boards are abolished, for the election of the members of the 
Distict Boards directly by persons having qualifications similar to those 
of electors of the Union Boards. The functions of the Local Boards 
shall, in that case, be taken over by the District Board to be adminis¬ 
tered through the Union Boards. 

The Union Boards and the Panchayets—Village Self- 
Government 

In the scheme of local self-government the primary unit 
is the Union Board, or the panchayet* where it has not been 
replaced by the Union Board. The Union Board is an elected 

• It is to be noted that the panchayet, which is the council of village 
ciders is a very ancient institution—^being formed for social and caste 
purposes and for settling minor disputes in the village. Before the 
Act of 1919, the Chaukidari Panchayet principally looked after the rural 
ix>lice, fixed their .number and paid their wages but they were largely 
under the control of local police ofiicers. The' Union Boards Act was 
passed in 1919, freeing the village panchayet from "the control of local 
ix)lice, giving it tljie new name of the Union Board with enhanced 
prestige and enlarged sydiere of activities. 

The Local SelfGovernment Act 'of 1885 set np Union Con^nittees 
for the exercise of municipal functions in rural areas. Groups of villages 
w*ere constituted into unions. The committees, elected from among 
the residents of the union, would consist of not less than 5 nor more 
than 9 members^ Tbe Committees are sutxirdinate to the Distrl^ Boards 
and are placed in charge of village roads, bridges’, pounds, primary 
schools, dispensaries, regfistration of births and deaths, village siteltaiimt, 
conservancy and drainage. 

20 
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body, sometimes with a sprinkling of nominated members, with 
an <dected President. The jurisdiction of a Board extends over 
a village or a group of villages. 

The Union Boards shall act as the agents of the District 
Board and are under its administrative control. The Circle 
Officer generally supervises the work of a group of Union Boards. 

The Uaioa Board 

The Union Board in Bengal consists of 6 to 9 iiieinbers, of whom 
not less than two-thirds are elected. The president of a Union Board 
is elected by the members from among themselves. The term of 
office of members of a Union Board is 4 years. 

All adult males who have a ]>lace of residence in the village and 
who pay 6 amias as union rate or 8 annas a.s cess or have the neces¬ 
sary educational qualifications shall have ihi* right to vote in Union 
Board elections. 

Fimetiems 

The first duly of the Paiichayei or ihc Union Board is to keep the 
village peace and for that purpose to maintain 'Chaukidari' or village 
watchmen. 

The funciiofis of the Union Board also include the maintenance of 

(1) Village Roads and Bridges, 

(2) Pounds, 

(3) Primary Schools, 

(4) Dispensaries, • 

(51 Village sanitation, conservancy and drainage, prevention of 
nuisances and regulation of fairs and melas. 

(6) Registration of births and deaths, 

(7) Village water-supply, 

(8) Administration of village justice through union courts in petty 
civil and criminal matters, and 

(9) Promotion of the health, comfort or convenfence of the public. 

FinaBca 

% 

The revenue of a Union Board ^is derived from (a) the Union rates, 
(d) grants from Provincial Governments and Qistrict Boards, income 
bom pounds, fees and fines, and (d) the receipts from Union Benches 
and Union Courts. 

The salSM^ ol the village police is the first and maffi chtfrge on the 
union fund*. Ithe accounts the Union Boards are aui^ited annually 
by the Ciicle Officer. 
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Tliere are now more than 4,300 Union Boards in Bengal. The total 
income in 1939-40 was Rs. I04'98 lakhs. About half of this income was 
-spent on village chowkidars or police, and only a quarter of this income 
was spent on roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries, drainage, sanitation 
and water supply. 

PanckayaU in C. P. and Bombay 

In the Central Provinces, the panchayals consist of a number 
varying from 9 to 15 who are all elected. The panchayat elects its own 
•chief or president—^tlie sarpauch and has judicial powers. 

In Bombay, the panchayat, entirely elected by all adult residents, 
has a membership varying from 7 to 11 seats being reserved for 
Muslims, Harijans and women. It is elected for 3 years, and it 
^administers the local affairs of a village or grou]) of villages. 

Summary 

The functions of the rural bodies relate primarily to education, 
medical relief, maintenance of roads, bridges and markets, public 
liealth, sanitation, drainage, waler-suppl}* and famine relief. 

I 

Questions 

1. Briefly descril>e the organisation of rural self-government in Bengal 
or Assam. (C. U. 1927, 1937, 1938, 1941) 

2. How far Union Boards help to solve the rural problems of Bengal? 
(C. U. 1928) 

3. Describe briefly the c«ni'<i itution i*id functions <jf the District Boards 
in Bengal. <C. U. 1928) 

4. Indicate, with explanator}' notes, llic powers and duties of a 
District Board, of a Municipality, t>f a lx>cal Board and of a Union 
Board. (C. U. 1931) 

5. Describe the constitution, functions, and 7 >owers of the Village 
Panchayat in your province. Have you any suggestions for the 
improvement of these institutions. (N. U. 1936) 
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SOME MUNICIPAL AND RURAL PROBLEMS 

The student has already got an idea of the range of work 
which lies within the scope of the local bodies. Local self- 
government is of more direct and personal importance to us> 
the citizens, than most of us realise, for it deals with our every¬ 
day life in all its details, e.g., the water we drink, the food we 
take, the house we live in. 

If we want to test how' important it is to us, we have only 
to make a selection of headlines from our newspapers. The 
headings may run like this—'High Mortality from Cholera', 
‘Deaths from Starvation*, ‘Scavengers on Strike*, ‘Tuberculosis 
on the Increase in the City,* ‘Appalling Death-rate of Mothers,* 
‘Shocking Tragedy ! Family Dead from Food Poisoning,* ‘City 
Scandal—No w^ater in the Bustees*. All these headlines illustrate 
the functions of local self-government. Questions of pure water- 
supply, sanitary houses, education of children, freedom from 
infection and of public health g/;nerally are so vital in importance 
that they affect not only the happiness of the present generation 
but also of generations unborn. 

All of us perhaps do not sufficiently realise that the future 
of a nation depends upon its children and that a healthy, 
vigorous and intelligent nation cannot be developed from among 
the stunted, ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed and ill-educated children 
whom we see to-day. Only when we would realise this fully 
our municipalities and rural boards as also we ourselves would' 
appreciate the tremendous responsibility'resting on us as citizens. 
Public opinion in India is gradually becoming more enlightened 
and with better education jind greater insistence og our part, 
r^orms that are more than generations overdue will be intro- 
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We shall refer now, in detail, to some of the special pro* 
blems —urban as well as rural. 

The city problems in India relate 'mainly to health and 
housing and food supply. Other allied problems are water- 

supply, drainage and education. 

A* City Problems 
1. Pliblic Health 

One of the first cares of any modern state is the health of the 
citizens. But so rapid has been the growth of towns, that there were 
few, if any, precantions taken to ensure public health in towns. Public 
Health Acts and Municipal Acts passed from time to time were among 
the various attempts to keep streets and houses clean and healthy. 
They include sanitary provisions, such as regulations for sewers, drains 
and water-supply, inspectiou and control of the sale of food and drugs, 
prevention of nuisance, offensive trades and infectious diseases, 
hospitals and mortuaries. Also they include provisions as to streets 
and highways, markets and slaughter-Ironses, parks and playgrounds, 
and the regulation of workshops and factories. 

Besides, the physical health of citizens, the mental welfare of the 
hatiem is a matter of great importance to state. <.)ne of the most 
important questions allied to public health is the care of children. 

Many of our cities suffer from the smoke nuisance. In the city of 
Calcutta, for instance, tons and tqps of soot are discharged daily by 
the factory chimneys polluting the air we breathe, and this in addition 
to the kitchen smoke in our households for which there are no 
chimneys. The smoke does irreparable harm to our lungs and is 
responsible for the alarming increase of lung diseases like tuberculosis 
of lungs in cities and towns. 

Very closely connected with health problems in the city is housing. 
In fact, much of the rapid deterioration of the» health of urban people 
may be ascribed to bad housing. 

Houiiiig 

One pf our big social questioqs to-day is thfe housing question. 
There has been, and still there is, a definite shortage of houses of a 
type that would meet the needs of the average citizen—a medium sized 
house, beaithily* built and available at«a moderate rqptal. If you come 
from the middle classes yon have felt the shortage badly enough; if 
you belong to the working classes the problem is infinitely wofse. The 
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reatft demanded are far iu excess of what yon can pa.v. in Calcutta^ 

a imtgh estimate, we can say that a million houses are overcrowded,, 
that we need at least a million new houses. The people are herded 
teog^insr in small tenements or sheds like cattle. Bombay is worse 
than C^entta in this respect. There is overcrowding to exce.ss with no 
thought of sanitation and no provision for the ordinary anieuilies of 
life. This is also true of all big industrial towns, c.g., Nagpur, 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore. 

The bustees in the big industrial town.s are a scandal. The poor 
workers live under conditions unbelievable unless one sees himself. 
The huts or sheds in w'hich they live are awfully overcrowded with 
men and animals, bad buildings with very }K)or ventilation and perhaps- 
no light, little or no sanitation, open drauiij seldom cleaned, with one 
tap in the courtyard to provide water for a hundred or more families 
toe draw their supply from. 

The Health Officer has powers under the law to order the demolititju 
of a house or to insist on necessar 3 ' repairs and alterations if lie 
considers it unfit for human habitation. But that would not solve tlie 
problem of inadequate housing. Inadequate housing !.s to be traced to 
the days when with the introduction of machinery and the starting 
of factories, people started pouring into the towns and occupj'iug the- 
few houses that existed or were hastilj’ erected to accommodate them. 
Congestion is inevitable so long as housing is left to private enterprise. 
The solution lies in a large increase of accommodation to be provided 
by state grants to municipalities to encourage them to build, in parti¬ 
cular, cheaper houses. The evils of bad housing have been aggravated 
iu Indian cities bj- the purdah observed In- women and the ignorance 
amongst the masses. 

Our Aim* 

In the whole scheme of Housing and Public Health has entered a 
new fector, that oi Town Planning, In a growing town or city, the 
municipality can, with foresight, plan development schemas for its 
increasing population which will ensure not only healthy houses, with 
plenty of fresh air and lighting and good sanitation but also finely 
laid out parks and open spaaes with separate commercial and residential 
districts. In the matter of health our aim sliqpld fie prevent such 
disease as is preveniible, to lengthl^n man's life and to make it happier 
and mare effective"^ as in the matter of housing our principle should 
be to see that. ''each family in a civilised community possesses an 
inalienable right to a minimum standard of coit^rt iii the Jtouse/'ir 

■, - r 

■ • Bit'George Newman. 

t I*iter--\llied Congress on National Housing, 1920. 
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Th^ Health Officer, who mnst’be fully qualMedi has a great res- 
Ijoiisibility upon him specially in big congested cities and his work, 
which is of the very highest importance, cannot be successful unless 
he has loyal and active support from his employers, the citizens. He 
is to be assisted by a competent staff of sanitar}' inspectors, inspectors 
of nuisance and health visitors. 

Not only has he to exercise vigilance over the food and water- 
supply but he has to stop nuisances, control infection and take special 
measures against special diseases, e.g., small-pox, cholera, tuberculosis, 
typhoid, venereal diseases. It is only very lately that our health officers 
have turned attention to maternity and child welfare on which subject 
public opinion hais been very vocal for the last decade or so—a belated 
recognition of the elemental truth that on tlie health of our mothers 
depends the future of the race. 

But still more can be done if there be co-ordination between tlie 
school and health authorities. It is not enough that a baby is bom 
healthy, we have to take care that the baby develops into a healthy boy 
or girl. For this, progressive authorities should take change of school 

health as well—the care of the health of children in school. 

\ 

City InqnrovMuent 

Improvement and Development Trusts have been established in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, Ducknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Delhi and 
some other big cities. Old cities are being re-laid and town planning 
proceeds to-day on a line which combine.^ beauty will', health. 

The^ Calcutta Improvonent Trust 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust is a .statutory body which was set 
up in January, 1912 with a view to providing for the improvement and 
expansion of Calcutta by opening np congested areas, laying out new 
roads, widening the streets, and providing playgrounds, parks and open 
spaces. Bombay had its improvement Trust much earlier than 
Calcutta. The Tmst has the power of demolishing old building.s and 
constructing new ones, and also to provi|Je for the housing of the poor 
and middle classes by bnildiug houses knd barracks where suitable 
accommodation cad be ,had at comparatively cheap rents. The Trust 
now engaged in providing housed at cheap rent^ for working classes 
as part of slum-clearance* work. 

Calcutta has to-day open public spaces measuring 1,500 acres (the 
matdan aipne measuring about 1,000 apres). 250 acres of this area have 
1>een added by the operation of the Improvement Trust. Calcntta Is 
now almost ^ a par with Dondou as regards open spaices. 
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To meet the growing traffic requirements, old bridges 'are being 
replaced by modem and up-to-date bridges with wide approaches. 
Mentkm might be made of the Chitpore, Maniktala, Nar^ldanga, 
Belliag^ata and Kidderpore Bridges. These new bridges compare 
favourably with the best London bridges. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust has a paid Chairman appointed 
hy the Government ’and 10 other members on the Board of Trustees. 
Four are appointed by the Local Government and four are represent-' 
atives of the Calcutta Corporation, of whom one shall be the Chief 
Bxecutive Officer; tlie two other Trustees represent the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust has spent nearly 15 crores on the 
capital works. To meet this the Improvement Trust has borrowed 
nearly 2}4 crores and has sold lands and buildings in tlie improved 
areas worth more than 7 crores. Its chief source of income is the 
Calcutta Corporation’s contribution to city improvement. 

The Bombay City Improvement Trust 

The Bombay City Improvement Trust created earlier than Calcutta 
had a more difficult task than the Calcutta Improvement Trpst because 
Bombay is an island surrounded by the sea. Land has been reclaimed 
from the sea and great efforts have been made to make Bombay one 
of the most beautiful cities in the East. The Bombay Improvement 
Trust has been amalgamated with the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1933. 

The recent outbreak of fire in the Bombay docks has greatly 
damaged several buildings over a l^irge area and should offer a large 
scope for better planning and better building in a city already over¬ 
crowded. 

The Nagppr Improvement Trust 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust is likewise doing most valuable 
work of relieving congestion and overcrowding and for re-planning 
and laying out the town .to meet the needs of a modetn industrial town 
which is also the capital of a# rapidly growing province. 

2.' Port Admiiiistration 

The Port Trust or Port Commusioiiers 

In the major ports of India, e.g., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karadhi, Rangoon and Chittagong, there are Port Trusts or»Boafrds of 
Commissioners to whom the management of the Port is entrusted. The 
Port Trusts are composed mainly of representatives the* Government, 
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of the ]^ttropeau and the Indian Chambers of Commerce, of the local 
Coiporations or municipalities, and of Railways which connect these 
ports with the important' inland centres of business. The Port Trusts 
are at present dominated by European majorities. 

The business of the Port Commissioners is to administer the port, 
to provide port facilities to all ships which arrive and depart, and to 
warehouse the merchandise that goes out of or comes into the country 
in the big godowns such as are to be found on the Strand in Calcutta. 
The Port Trust derives a large revenue from shipping dues and also 
ftom the warehouses.^ 

3. Food Supply 

The acute food shortage in many parts of India and the famine in 
Bengal have drawn public attention to the need of food supply both 
in urban and rural areas. 

The present food crisis is essentially a war-time problem and has 
therefore been taken up by the Government of India in the Department 
of Food working through provincial and state agencies. 

Food is essentially connected with health and nutrition. These 
problems are l>eing investigated by a committee with Sir Joseph Bhore 
■as chairman. 

It is one of the duties of a municipality to see that the supply of 
food for the population within its area is wholesome and adequate. It 
has, therefore, to supply essential foodstuffs at cheap rates to the 
citizens by maintaining and regulating markets. 

Moreover, the danger of food adulteration is great in the towns 
nowadays. Every municipality should take effective steps to minimise 
this danger as far as practicable. Since a municipality is responsible 
for the conservation of the health of the people living within its 
jurisdiction, it is one of its foremost duties to see that tlie supply of 
food for the people is not only adequate but pure as well. 

With regard to food, the Inspectors have wide powers for protecting 
your health under the Municipal Acts and the,Food and Drugs Acts, 
They can enter bazars, shops and buildings to inspect fish aud meat 
(or live animals), ]^ultry, vegetab%s, ghee, oils, sweets, fruits and 
milk as also the drugs that are mean^ for sale to the public. If in the 
opinion of the Inspector of of the Analyst, the food,be unwholesome or 
in any way unfit for human consumption, it is, by order of a magistrate, 
condemned and destroyed and the person who kept it for sale is heavily 
fined. Evqptnally the sale of impure ,food does not depend so much 
on the Health Officer or the Food Inspector under him as on liK public 
itself. Thete *still exists a lamentable amoont of ignorance about the 
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evil e^^ects impure food altibtough the municipal health officers are 
persistently pointing out the dangers of flies and other insects as germ- 
cariiet^, of the possibilities of food poisoning through careless prepara¬ 
tion and the spread of infection through dirty or careless handling or 
exposure of foods for sale. Milk and dairies in India should receive- 
special attention. To ensure this every municipality must have sanitary 
inspectors, adequate in number, qualified by examination, who, to be 
honest and efficient, should be properly paid and be wholetiuie officers. 

(i) Milk Supply 

The Grow More Food Campaign with rationing of food to ensure 
focKl for all must include a More Milk Drive. 

Tlic problem of pure milk supply has become very acute in the 
towns, specially so in big towns like Calcutta and Bombay. The supply 
of milk is painfully scanty' and notoriously bad. Blilk is the chief f<iod 
for infants and is also a wholesome food for persons of all ages. But 
the milk which is sold in the city markets is mostly adulterated an<l 
bacteriologically unclean and impure. The question is a serious one 
since milk which is an ideal food for all can, if impure, be respou.sible 
for more deaths and sickness than all other foods. The principal milk- 
home diseases are Typhoid, Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Tuberculosis. 
It is, therefore, as necessary to ensure a production of gtKxl and cheap 
Milk as to control its marketing. 

(u) Ghee, Oils 

What has been said of milk may be equally said of many other 
food article specially ghee and oil. ^The danger of adulteration of these 
essential food articles is very great and in Calcutta the Corporation Food 
Inspectors go about keeping a sharp eye not only on the dealer.s and' 
manufacturers of ghee and oils but also on the hotels, restaurants and 
eating houses. 

(iU) Fuh 

As a result of a spt:cial enquiry it has recently t:onie to the know¬ 
ledge of the public that the fish supply of Calcutta is the monopoly of 
a dozen middlemen who are making 500% profit^ The present day 
demand is far in excess of suppl:^. Tlie incitese in the prices of fish, 
lias led to a decline* in its consumption by thq middle and lo^er classes- 
of Bengalees. It has been estimated that if the monopoly is broken the 
prices of most fish in Calcutta would come dowm to 4 as. per seer even 
after making an allowance for 40% profits. • » 

A welcdthe addition to the supply, and cheapening the esseiitial 
fooia articles in tlie city can be brought about by the starting of 
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cooperative fisheries on the model of the Milk Supply' Uuion. People 
would then get food of good quality at prices vrithin the reach of alL 
Refrigeration facilities and quick transport would also be necessary. 
Deep sea fishing by trawlers will also bring abcmt tin's end. 

B. Rml Problems 

The rural problems, as the student is already aware, are mainh' 
related to water-supply, drainage, sanitation, public health and 
education. 

1. Water-Supply 

The problems of water-suppl> are very acute in some parts of the 
country. There are villages where no water can be had in the_ summer 
months and villagers have to fetch w’ater from great distances. Water 
for the purposes of drinking and cooking is drawn from the nearest 
available sources, no matter whether it be a well or a tank or a river 
and no matter in what condition it might be. 

Again, in villages more fortunate in having a good w'aler-supply the- 
insanitary habits of the people, of w’liich there are many among the 
IKior and the uniustructed, make contamination ea.sy. In either ca^e, 
the danger to public health is great. 

The question of pure water-supply in the rural areas is, therefore,, 
a most important one. Tanks are costly and are difficult ttf be guarded 
against contamination. Therefore, tube-vs'ells have been recommended 
as very convenient source.s of supply* and as afiordiug large and almost 
unlimited supply of pure drinking w'ater at a relatively small cost. Tlie 
local bodies, however, with which livs the responsibility of tackling this 
enormous problem, cannot be expected to solve it fully unless govern¬ 
ment comes substantially to their help. CJovemmenl grants to District 
Boards for the imi^rovement of rural w’ater-supplj have so far been 
meagre and inadequate. 

2. Drainage , 

The drainage of the country is also another important problem but 
a problem to whic^ insufficient attention is being given at present. 
Drainage operations are jAway's costly^ and the local bodie.s have not got 
the mean^ to finance any, extensive drainage schemes. Malaria control 
measures and agricultural improvement schemes are closely connected 
w'ith a proper drainage system. 

The;>p!mvincial government slionld formulate its jjpUcy of imiproving' 
the drainage system of the province as a whole and shcntld come: 
generously to*the aid of die local bodies in executing this policy. 
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3. S»nitation 

The proWem of sanitation m villages, for which the responsibility 
lias been thrown on the local bodies, has been neglected by those 
•authorities because they have not got the necessary funds to undertake 
•any elaborate scheme. The Village Self-Government Act of 1919 
empowered them to look after the sanitation and public health of 
villages but the Act did not make any adequate provision for the 
finance that would undoubtedly be required for the carrying out <if 
the work allotted to them. 

Any general scheme for the improvement of sanitation in the village 
must primarily aim at rousing the sanitary conscience of the people by 
popular education, providing for a good water-supply, power, con¬ 
servancy arrangements and protection against malaria, hookw'orm and 
•water-borne diseases such as cholera. 

Education 

A problem of the greatest importance, both rural and urban, is that 
<of education. The local bodies are immediately responsible for edncation 
in the primary stages. For a discussion of this subject the student is 
referred to the section under Primary Education in the chapter that 
follows. 

Other rural problems are agriculture ami rural industries, commuiii- 
■caiions and markets. 


Summary 

The principal city problems rrise out of congestion and over¬ 
-crowding. The remedies are being provided by the joint efforts of the 
City Improvement Trust and the Municipalities. 

Some other city problems relate to the city food supply, particularly 
the supply of milk, ghee, oils and fish. These problems can be 
satisfactorily solved by co-operation with municipal support. 

The principal rural problems are those of water-supply, drainage, 
-sanitation, public health and education. 

Queationa 

1. What are the principal city pr<^ems? How would you solve them? 

2. Discuss the problems of water-supply and sanitation in the villages. 
How should they be tackled? 

3. Write short notes on (a) Calcutta Port Cmnmission {Trtst) (C. U. 
1933), (b) Caloitta Improvement Trust, 
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EDUCATION 

One striking feature of the situation in India as regards* 
education is the ai)palling illiteracy among the masses side by 
side with people who in the sphere of higher education can, 
hold their own against any other people in the world. 

The necessity and imi^ortance of mass education had not 
been realised till very recent times. The problem of education 
in India is still a difficult one, closely woven as it is with her 
economic difficulties. The Sargent Report is an important land¬ 
mark in the history of Indian education. The Basic Education 
Scheme of Wardha has profoundly influenced the Sargent 
Report. Both deserve our close attention. 

Educational Authorities 

Central 

The Government of India is directh responsible for education iir 
all those areas (excepting Coorg) which are not included in the eleven- 
governor’s provinces. The Hindu University at Benares, the Muslint 
University at Aligarh and the Central Research Institutes are also under 
the direct supervision of the Government of India. The Chiefs’" 
Colleges, too, are in charge of the Central Government. 

Universities like Calcutta and Bombay which have jurisdiction 
beyond one province shall be placed under central control.* 

Over and abovfi all .these, the Education Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India directs the educational poliey (»f British India as a whole. 

. *)l 

Provincial 

In each of the Goven^ir’s provinces education i^i a provincial subject 
administend by nunistera responsible to the provincial legislatures. 
Buropean ‘^dneation, however, has not been transferred to popular 
control, f • 

* Indian l^ws Adaptation Order. 
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The authority of the Goverument in controlling the system of {mblic 
instmction is in part shared by the Government with the Universit}’ 
.and in part delegated to it so far as higher education is concerned. 
This authority is delegated to local bodies a.s regards elementary and 
vernacular education. 

Permanent staff .—At the head of the permanent staff of the Rduca- 
tion Department in each province is the Director of Public Instruction 
who acts as adviser to the Education Minister. He has under him an 
•elaborate inspecting staff consisting of Divisional Inspectors and Sul> 
Inspectors of Schools. The teaching staff of the government colleges 
.nnd schools is also under the direct control of the Director of l*ubHc 
Instruction. 

Universities 

‘A university aims at raising the intellectual tone or society, at 
•cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular aspirations, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
ixiwer and refining the intercourse of public life.’ 

University education began in 1857 with the formation of the* three 
universities in the presidency towns of Calcutta, lJomba>- and Matlras. 

There are nineteen universities in India of which three, namely, the 
'Gbtnania University at Hyderabad and the Universitie.’i of My.sore ami 
Travancore, belong to the Indian States. But there are 12 universities 
in England for a population of 41 millions, 13 in Canada for 8^ millions, 
d in Australia for millions. The universities in Brill.sh India are the 
•Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahal^ad, Benares Hindu, Patna, if^acca, 
Aligarh Muslim, Ducknow, Delhi, Nagpur, Andhra, Agra, Annamalui 
.and Orissa Universities. 

The universities prescribe the syllabus and text 1xx>ks for the 
•difierent examinations. Their main function is to hold examinations 
-and grant certificates and degrees. Important changes have taken place 
iu recent years. Some of the universities also undertake teaching, 
undergtadnate as well as post-graduate. Keseatclidepartments have 
been created and residential accommodation have been provided. New 
universities of the unitary type have also been established, Delhi being 
-an outstanding example. The H^^nt^ Comnltssion of 1882, the Uni¬ 
versities Commissioir of 1902, the Sadler Comsission of 1917, t^e Hartog 
•Conunittee in 1927 have all left their mark on ttniver.sity edttcafcUm in 
India. Cc^leges are, under the control of the university to whlcdi they 
.ure affiliated. • - o' 

Indian universities have been <friticised because of our faUore to 
relate their activities to the needs of-the coinimintty as a whole^ The 
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Sapra Committee in 1935 pointed out the alarming extent of unemploy¬ 
ment among university graduates. As against the 20% who are 
unemployed there are at least 5% who are under-employed. Too much 
importance is attached to examinations, most of the institutions are 
handicapped for lack of funds, state aid has been small so far and . 
private endowments are few. Students of real ability have often been 
prevented for want of suitable maintenance grants from pursuing 
university courses. Less than one-third are in the science faculties. 
Among the professional subjects law appears to attract more than any 
•other subject. 

TIm Calcutta Univeruty 

The Calcutta University is the premier University in modern Asia. 
It is a teaching as well as an examining university. It holds examina¬ 
tions and confers degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineer¬ 
ing. It imparts post-graduate instruction in the arts and sciences and 
holds certain under-graduate classes also. 

The Governor of Bengal is the Chancellor, ex~o^clo, of the Calcutta 
University. Tlie University executive is §[ body known as the Syndicate 
which meets under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor who is 
nominated by the Chancellor. The Registrar is the chief executive 
officer of the University. The Syndicate is subject to the general super¬ 
vision of the bigger deliberattive body known as the Senate whose 
members are partly elected the registered graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity but largely nominated by the Chancellor. 

Colleges 

Colleges in British India exceed 300, of which only a few 
are meant exclusively for girls. In 1941-42, there were about 
128,814 students in the colleges. 

There has been a great expansion of collegiate education 
in India in recent *years. In 1940-41, out of 20,502 students who 
appeared in the B.A. and B.Sc. Exai.unation 9,317 or 46 per 
cent failed. Nowhere ip the world is the percentage of failure 
so great. Apart from the waste i 5 f time and {noney the social 
effects of %o much disappointment cannot but be deplor^le. 

In 1940-41, there were 79 colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Uttivershy,' 
the number «>£ students was 36,139 in Bengal and 3,20^ in ^lEhe 

number in the Calcutta ccdleges was 20,437 as against t^SII in the 
mofttssil. The *xmmber of Moslem students was 6,589 and is nndoubt- 
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edly oa the increase. The ratio of increase ia higher among the Hindns 
than among the Moslems. Women students in that year numbered 
only 2,r578 of whom 14Q were Moslems. From this the reader may have 
an idea of the backwardness of female education in the country. The 
disparity, of course, would be less glaring but still g^eat in volume in! 
the primary stages. More colleges are being started in the mofussil. 

Colleges are of two grades. The First Grade Colleges teach up to< 
the B.A. or B.Sc. standard and the Second Giade or Intermediate 
Colleges teach up to the First Arts of Intermediate standard. A certain 
number of colleges are wholly maintained by the Government while 
some receive only grants-in>aid from the Government. The rest are 
maintained out of tuition fees and public endowments. 

Secondary Education 

Since 1884 Secoudar}' Education has been left almost wholly tn 
private agencies and to private enterprise with mixed results. 

The main defects are inadequate salaries of teachers, inadequate 
supply of trained teachers and defective school curriculum. With the 
introduction of vernacular as the medium of teaching, the quality of 
education may improve. University supervision is nominal and in¬ 
effective. Education will lack its real character till it is more closely 
and actively identified with social needs and purposes. 

In Bengal, as elsewhere, there are three types of secondary schools 
—the middle vernac%la.r, the middle English and the high English. 
Most of these schools have primary classes as well. The middle stage 
consists of two classes only and the high school stage four. 

As we have seen before, in Be'hgal (except within the city limits of 
Dacca where there is a Board of Secondary Education) it is the univer¬ 
sity which holds the matriculation examination. Secondary education, 
in Bengal as elsewhere will be removed from the control of the Univer¬ 
sity and placed under a Secondary Education Board. The Bill on the 
subject has roused bitter communal controversy. Reforms in Secondary 
Education have been Jong overdue since it is the foundation of our 
character and national life^ 

The Sargent Report has assftmed that in ^ national scheme of 
educatlonsl development all Indi|n children *ntp to the age of 14 will 
be rei|hit^ to undergo full-time instrnctipn. The functjon of the 
High School is to cater for those diildren who are well above the 
average ability. So children should be picked out from the Junior Basic 
(prinvis^) stage. ^ The High Sctiool ^ould be different hroin the Senior 
4^^c (middle) schools in wiuch most children will complete their 
edncarion. * 
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Primary Education 

India is backward for many reasons but one chief reason 
is that her masses have not even a primary education. 

Primary education is important because it is there that the 
citizen begins his knowledge—it is the basis of his advancement. 
The city people are advanced but the villagers are falling back 
l)ccause in most rural areas there is no facility for primary 
education. The. result is that there are large numbers of 
villagers, illiterate, and backward, who do not know what is 
going on in the country. 

‘Primary education has been regarded as a purely local 
charge and as such has been left to the care of municipalities, 
district boards and local boards. vSchools of a very low grade, 
teachers without the necessary training, schools under no 
adequate control, schools without effective inspection, pupils 
undernourished and the education of more than half of the 
children of sohool-going age in the province still not provided 
for—these are the problems of Primary Education in every 
province. ’ 

Everyone is agreed about the urgency of this problem, 
which today is largely one of devising means to impart primary 
education. * 

{a) io India's vast population 
and ( 6 ) im a short space of time. 

The object of primary education should be to enable the 
masses to iday their part in the national life, to earn their 
bread honestly “and with the help of the recent advances in 

science. , V 

Education in India must ^t in with the requirements of 

the ma^es. Undoul^tedly a difficult task nvould be for the 
provinces to find the sum of Rs. 40 crores which is estimated 
to be the cost^ of universal, compulsory, free primary education 
in India.* “ • 

Congress and non-Congress ministries launched a drive 


21 
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against illiteracy. The legislation on the subject being mostly 
permissive, progress has been very slow. 

The number of primary schools maintained is large, the 
figures for 1939-40 being nearly 160,000 primary schools for 
boys and nearly 28,000 schools for girls with a total of about 
II million pupils in these schools. 

Basic (Primary and Middle) Education 

In every country of the world which aspires to a high place in 
civilisation the need for a national system of education for both boys 
and girls which will provide the minimum preparation for citizenship 
has now been accepted. In India the need has long been felt and in 
pre-British days we had a national system of education which has now 
broken down and is non-existent. The new system under British rule 
has failed to give us the education we need as is obvious from the fact 
that more than 85% to-day are still illiterate. That amount of illiteracy 
and ignorance is a great danger to democracy and freedom in the truest 
sense, because without education we can never be good citizens. Before 
the war, many western countries adopted compulsory education for 
children from the age of 5 to 14. That age was and is being raised 
to 18. Post-war plans for India in the Sargent Report indicate lliat 
in India too we shall have compulsory education for children from the 
age of 6 to 14—^in all 8 years of schooling. Basic education as envisaged 
in the Report embodies many of the educational ideas contained in 
the Wardha scheme under Mahatma Gandhi’s auspices. At the low’er 
stages, the activity will lake many forms (c.g., spinning, weaving, 
carpentry, smithy) leading gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited 
to local conditions of the district or region. The whole of the curriculum 
will be on this main plan. Basic education will consist of two stages, the 
'junior* (or primary) stage covering 5 years. Tliis division is necessar>' 
because at the age of 11 or 12 with adolescence boys and girls require 
<lifferent treatment withe certain changes in their body and mind. 

The problem of illiteracy and how to spread ppmary education in 
-the country—^Adult education 

Approximately ofily 14-6% of ihe populatitm in India above the age 
K>f 5 are literate. Female literacy is very low in India except in Kerala. 
Bven out of this small percentage of literate ]>ersons a large number, 
who have received rmly primary education, relapse into illiteiacy within 
a few years. Adult education needs no special pleading India. Aduh 
education is a compensatory measure. It is a powerful .'illy to primarj- 
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'edacatiou in the battle for literacy in India. It is necessary for the 
'masses for political and economic reasons. The Royal Commission on 
.Vj?riculture in 1926 and the Royal Commission on Labour in 1930 have 
emphasised the need of education as the basis of improvement. Adult 
education demands a special and exacting technique, enthusiasm alone 
<!annot make a good teacher. Visual and mechanical aids are necessary 
in addition to good lea<1ership. The magic lantern, the cinema, the 
gramophone, the radio, folk dancing, music and drama will also bt; 
■useful. 

The vast illiteracy of the masses is a stupendous fact which arrests 
the serious attention of all thinking men in this country. “The popular 
•cry' in India to-day is for elementary education and so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India is concerned, it is like one crying in the wilderness." 

There were according to the Report tm Public Instruction-in Bengal 
for 1933-34, 69 high schools for girls, with 18,000 girls, and 1,152 for 
boys, with 274,000 boys. The middle schools for girls numbered 78 and 
those for boys 1,871. The total number of pupils was 436,175 and the 
•co.st of education Ij/ crores. 

The Hartog Committee observed that thrt)ugliout the educational 
system there was ivastc and inctfccUvi'-ncss and the waste was appalling 
in the primary stage. Tlic Hartog Committee further pointed out that 
the increase in recent y'cars in the number of puj^ils in schools did not 
indicate a proportionate increase in literacy, because most children who 
never got beyond the lowest classes of the primary schools, readily 
relapsed into illiteracy when they came back to the Helds after four 
years of inefficient schooling. The w.Tstc, both edncatitmal and economic, 
was huge. 

Tlie problem for the educationist who walll>^ to light the illiteracy 
of the masses is the jiroblem of the reorganisation »)f primary education 
-on more efficient lines. This must be on an intensive well as exten¬ 
sive scale. Primary eihtcation, in order to be effective, should be free 
as w'cll as compulsory up to a certain age. It must also be universal 
•embracing both Ixsys and girls. Free and compulsory universal primary 
edncatiofi''^ should* therefore, he the avowed ^oal of a well-directed 
•educational policy. * 


* The Bengral (RjuraT) Primary JEducation Act, 1930 

The .let provides fon ciiinpulsory and free ptimary education in 
Bcnghl. 

The main provisions are : 

(a) to provide a central authority for each district called the District 

School Board to control primary education:, 

(b) to raise funds for universal primary education by the imposi¬ 

tion of an education cess; 
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Bver>’where new schools are being opened, more students are being 
enrolled, compulsion is being introduced, the school-going age is being 
extended. 

An educational campaign, with a view to eradicating illiteracy, needs 
money which, unfortunately, our governments did not si>etid. It is tin- 
plea of lacl^ of funds which has presented the ministers from doing what 
they could otherwise do to spread education among the masses. 

Financing of Education 

The total expenditure on education in India is now alxmt 30 crore-s, 
to which the government contributes onh' crorcs. The Sargent 

Report proposes a more than 1500% increase in government e.xpentlilure 
on education. The Sargent Scheme will cost 313 crores of which tin- 
government contribution shall be 277 crores'. 

Wise retrenchment including retrenchment of police and military 
expenditure wherever possible and the tnpi)ing of' new sources of taxa¬ 
tion could solve the financial difficulties, if any, inherent in the scheme. 

The problems are so vast that the State must accept the entire 
responsibility. 

The Hartog Committee observed that, in order to eliminate the waste 
in the present s^'stem, education should be ceutralised, that is, the 
educational policy should be a direct charge of the Governnwut of India 
which should serve as a centre of information for all provinces, should 
grant funds to such of them as want assistance and should co-ordinate 
the experience of the different provinces 

Educational Reforms 

We have discussed so far |;hc problem of illiteracy and its 
solution through adult education and through universal, free 
and compulsory primary education. But we have also to note 
the dissatisfaction that has, for some time past, been generally 
felt in respect of the modern system of English education in 
India as a whole. There are two classes of critics, one class 

(c) to provide for compilsory attendance in schools; and 

(d) to abolish fees in primary * schools ivhcre primary education has 

been declared compulsory. „ * 

The total estimated cost of the*’scheme is about 3*75 crores. Owing 
to the great econoifiic distress it has not Ixien possible tex lev>’ the 
cd\ication cess, which formed the backlxme of this .scheme. 

An optional scheme has been introduced in Murshidabad, Birbhuiu, 
Dinajpur, Bogra, ‘Pabna, Nadia, Dacca, Mj-mensingl^, Noakhali an<l 
Chittagong where <:he District Etoards have made over to tne District 
Scliool Boards their control over the primary schools and tlieir education 
contributions. 
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describes the ]jresent system as a denationalising one and the 
other condemns it inasmuch as it is wasteful and does not hell) 
llie majority of students to a career of economic success. 


Post War Reform Plans 

The Sargent Report—its recommendations 

(u7) universal, compulsory and free primarv education for 1x)ys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 14. Tlie cost would be near 
ab«mt 200 crores a year in British India alone. 

ib) a<loi)tion of the Basic ICducation Scheme of Wardha as the basis 
of national edncation. 

tr) teform.s of Secondary education—high school^; to be of tw’o 
tyjies™ academic and technical. Academic high s'chotils 
meant for boy.s of real ability who will ]mifii by an academic 
educalii.ii 1ml, who will not be hampered in any way for 
want of ])ri\'ale funds. ()nc child in every five is to enter 
high schools. The\ .-.hall he sup])orted hy State funds 
wherever necessary 

id) I'liiversity edncation is to be sciiaraicd from Intermediate 
courses. Intenneiliate t'lasses 'vould be attached to high 
schools as ill Delhi—^the colleges will offer a three-year 
degree course to sludeiit.s from high schools who are likely 
to benefit by a high school education. 

tc) I’liiversity Grants Committee to be set np to examine require¬ 
ments of different universities and recommend grants. 

(/) Teachers to have much heater pay and .status to assume the 
larger resjionsibilitii s. The number of teachers necessary 
for about 5 crorcs of inijiils would he 18 lakhs—more teachers, 
sjiecially women teachers and more trained teachers wanted. 

<g) The importance of I*h\sical Education is stressed and a 
National Youth Alovcment recommended for health and ser¬ 
vice to the comiimnity. 

(/;) I’nemploytd educated young men to Jie helped by Einplo; 
ment Bureaus attached to the T,Jniversities and Colleges. 

The Sargent Schjme (on the hasiS of pre-war standards of po])ulntioii 
•and cost of living) : 


Rs. lakhs 

Basic education (priiiuir\—middle) ... . . 200,00 

Pre-primary education .. ... 3,20 

Teclnflcal a'iid Commercial education ... • • •, 10,00 

Adult education ... ... ... 3,00 

Training of teachers ... ... 6,20 
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The Bomtxiy Plan estimates the cost of school buildings at §6 crore*-. 
at pre-war rates. At present rates (with a 300% increase) it would be 
344 crores. 

The Wardha Scheme—Basic Education 

The Wardha Scheme is associated with the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is largely based on his ideas of education. The details ol 
the scheme have been worked out by a committee known as the Zakir 
Husain Committee. The fundamental object is a training for life, 
‘learning and doing’ with the deliberate intention of bridging and also- 
ultimately superseding the distinction between the brain worker and the 
manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage between the 
city and the village. 

lyiteracv for all, training for life, learning while doing, mutual 
service for all in an organised community are the principles underlying 
Mahatma Gandhi’s scheme as in the Soviet .system. 

But in the Soviet system this education is secular and is wholly r.t 
State expense. Also it has co-education in all subjects and in all stages* 
and a ten years’ schooling from the age of 8 to 17 for every boy atul 
girl without any fear of examination or any punishment. From tlie 3rd' 
year of the infant till the age of eight, there is universal provision- 
for a ‘pre-schooling’ preparation. Also a 5 years’ course, from the age 
ti£ 18 to 22, of specialised vocational scientific training and this not for 
a selected minority but, with stipends and maintenance allowances, fur 
all who show themselves capable of it. The example of Russia is before 
Indian reformers who arc engaged at present in one of the greatest 
tasks of the age. 

We are now' told that the Wardha Scheme is not intended to be self- 
supporting, nor to give only vocational education. Theoretical education- 
i.-i not neglected but education w’hich is largely based on lland^craft^ 
should form a’ useful background to the majority. Dr. Zakir Husitiii 
lias been advocating of late ideas of Total Education. 

A. National Education 

C 

The cry for national education was raised more than a- 
quarter of a century back. It was felt that the educatiou whiclv 
’ our students were getting ^^d not help to foster a national 
outlook in thein.*^ The birth of the National Council .of Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal was due to this new feeling. There grew ui>’ 
also other institutions whose object was to impart instruction 
from the natioilalist point or view^ It was not that everything 
western was to be disregarded or abjured but what was insisteef 
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ou was that western learning was to be acquired in consonance 
with the spirit of Indian culture. Notable examples of this 
attemi^t to inculcate in our students a growing respect for* 
Indian culture and civilisation are to be found in Dr. 
Tagore’s school, Visnvahharati, at Bolpur, the Gurukula at 
Hardwar and the late Hakim Ajmai Khan’s National Muslim 
University, the ]amia Millia, at Delhi now run bj'’ Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and Prof. Miijeeb 

B. Vocational Education—^Technical, Commercial and Art 

Education 

To the criticism of the second class of critics, the modern cry for 
vocational training of students owes Us birth, vocational education is 
tJwl education which cqttips a man with such knowledge, skill or capa¬ 
city as directly helps him to take to some arl or industry as an occupa¬ 
tion and means of livelihood. 

It has been increasingh' felt for some years jiast that the general 
education imparted under the present system helps very little to solve 
life’s great economic problems. Dissatisfaction, due to this cause, is 
iuieiise among educated middle class people. Accordingh’, there has 
been a growing demand for vocational education which would enable our 
young men to make a living. 

Provision for technical education is as ye^ too small but efforts are 
being made both by private individuals as well as bj' the Government 
to meet the demand. The present unemployment among educated 
middle class people has been a great eye-opener in thi.s matter. 

The Wood and Ablxilt Repo«t on Vocational Education in India 
(1937) is an important surveN- of this problem. But the war has radically 
altered the Indian industrial system as Mr. Abbott saw it. The publica¬ 
tion of the Spens Report in England advocating the n-ued for the widest 
variety of curriculum for children and explaining the cultural and voca¬ 
tional value of a new type of school—the Technical High School has 
covered the ground further than Wood and Abbott did. Technical 
instruction may be either pre-employment post-employment. The 
need foi close relation between education and industry and for help to 
cottage industriesf for the supply of skilled craftsmen and competent 
executives is nowhere greater thg^i in India. This education can be 
given in India through* Polytechnics and where ^n industry is highly 
localised monoteclinics may be the greater need, barge numbers of war 
technicians have to be reconditioned for ab.sorptioii in civil industry in 
the post-tvar period. The Delhi Polylechnic would.occijpy an important 
place in education. 
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The present position as regards professional and technical education 
is as follows : 

Besides the colleges of agriculture at Poona, Nagpur and Coimbatore 
and several agricultural schools in the provinces we have the Research 
Institute at Pusa, started by Lord Curzon, which has done good v\ork 
and has been recently transferred to Delhi, 

Tliere is the famous Indian In.stitute of Science at Bangalore, and 
there are Engineering Colleges at Sibpur, Roorkee, Benares, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon and Patna with a few engineering schools in the 
country. The College of Engineering and Technology, inaiiaged b}' the 
National Council of Education, Bengal, also imparts instruction in 
engineering in addition to other technical and mechanical training. 

For medical instruction in India there are only 45 schools and 
colleges in the whole of India. 

Of law colleges and .schools there are more than fifteen in India and 
the number is deemed sufficient. 

Industrial schools are to be found all over India but their number 
is small. Some of them are maintained by the Government while mo^t 
depend upon local self-governing bodies and private munificence. The 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bomba.y, the Institute of 
Technology at Cawnpore aijd the Institute (jf ^Metallurgy at Jamshedpur 
are well-known. Opportunities are also ottered for technical and 
mechanical instrui'tion by the various Railways and other work.sho]is 
which take in apprentices. The Tllining School at Dhanbad is an 
important institution. 

Opportunities are also increasingly available now for commercial 
education. Schools of .\rts and Crafts are in existence at many places. 
In some of them, in addition to the fine arts (painting and .sculpture), 
crafts can also be learnt. But the accommodation in all these institutimis 
is neces.sarily limited and the training, in some cases, expensive. 

Facilities for- professional and technical education such as 
agriculture, science, engineering and medicine are hopelessly inadequate 
in India judged by their number and the needs of the countr}'. Great 
congestion and pressure for admission into these colleges is reported 
from almost all provinces,# The present w'ar has produced a new need 
for technicians and artisans ai>d training centres have l>een opened at 
numerous places with that object, A number of skilled technicians have 
aLso been 'sent to England under tjie Bevin scTheme but facilities are 
yet inadequate and the training is of poor quality. , 

Education of Women 

Changes in the social outlook, abolition of early marriages, 
relaxation of the purdah and a general weakening of„ the forces 
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of conservatism have done much to encourage the diffusion of 
education among women. 

The education of girls is as much important as the educa¬ 
tion of bo3"s, if not more so, because the education of the girl 
is the education of the mother. It has, therefore, been urged 
that the school education of each additional girl counts for more 
than the school education of an additional boy. Accordingly, 
in the interests of the advancement of Indian education as a 
whole, priority should now be given to the claims of girls’ 
e-ducation in every scheme of educational expansion. 

There are a few women’s colleges in India, the number in 
Bengal being only twelve, in addition to fourteen which admit 
both boys and girls. The paucity of women’s colleges would 
naturally lead one to consider the de.sirability of having more 
-colleges for them. But since separate institutions for them 
W’ould not be jwssible in the present stage of women’s education, 
chiefly on grounds of economy, they are being received more 
and more in the men’s institutions. 

Most of the districts to-day have each got a high schofd 
for girls. But the facilities offered are not at all adequate to 
aneet the ever-increasing demand. 

In Bengal, only 2-7% of ilie total female population is literate. In 
1933-34 the total amount spent for the»etlucation of hoys was nearly two 
-cTores and a half, and only 35 lakhs for girls. 

European Education 

Disrriniination is made by Government in the matter t)f makiu.e 
■grants to Indian and European education. The average expenditure 
incurred by Government f('r a European student is many lime.s hiylie’* 
than what Government spend on an average Indian student. This* 
has been a subject for criticism by Indians for a long lime. 

Ph 3 rsical Education 

The need of physical trUiniiig as a nart of the education of -mr l>oys 
nnd girls is lieiiig increasip^gly felt and the demaiM:! for compulsory 
phj'sical training in educational institutions is becoming more and more 
insistent. 

The Physical Education Movement hq^ started well^ Provinces now 
employ wholetime directors of physical education. In Calcutta and in 
.some other places the University authorities have begun to recognise 
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the knportance of physical education. Students' Welfare Committeea 
are being set up to look after the health of students attending schools and 
colleges and school health is increasingly becoming a public concern. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to a resolution passed by the 
lyCgislative Assembly on 15th Feb, 1929 by which the Assembly recomm¬ 
ended to the Governor-General in Council that “with a view to remove 
the defects in the training of the character of Indian youth . . . steps 
should be taken as early as possible to provide compulsorj’ physical 
training, games and drill for Indian boyvS attending schools and college.^ 
beween the ages of 12 and 20 and to provide and encorrage the use t)f 
miniature rifle ranges.” 

Tlie movement for plu'sical education has extended beyond the 
scope of educational institutions and we haye the evidence of a new zeal 
for physical culture in the growing strength of the Public Playground 
Movement initiated in Calcutta and in some other large cities. 

This movement has an important bearing c»n the problems of 
national defence and security. 

Sunnnwry 

Education is mainly a subject for provincial administration. 
Julncation is divided into three stages : (f) higher, (ii) secoudaiy , 
(iii) primary. Higher education is given in the University and the 
Colleges, secondary education in the High and Middle linglish and the 
Middle Vernacular Schools and primary education in the Primary 
School.**. 

The problem of illiteracy is the greatest educational problem in 
India. 

Besides the demand for coi^pulsory and free primary education,, 
there is also a demand for national and vocational education. 

Tlie importance of female education and of physical education in 
the country ir being more and more recognised. The Physical Education 
Movement deserves special study. 

Questions 

1. Give your plan for spreading primary education among the masses- 
• in India. (N. U. *1939) 

2. Is it correct to say tfiat what India needs to-day is not literary 
education but technical instruction? (1^. U.*1937; 

3. What do yoji understand *by vocational education ? Show the 
importance of vocational education * in the natiutial life of 
India. (C. U. 1928) 

4. What steps would you suggest for the spread of primary educatioir 

ill Bengal? MC. U. 1931). • * * 

5. What are the obstacles to the spread of primary education in India? 
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MEDICAL RELIEF AND SANITATION 

“The problem of public health in India is very serious. The birth¬ 
rate, the death-rate and the rate of infant mortality are alarmingly 
high. This is largely due to the poverty of the people, the custom of 
early marriage, illiteracy of mothers, want of medical aid at the time 
of child-birth, insufficient food, and the tact that in many cases mothers 
are engaged in physical work till the moment of child-birth.'* 

Tlie problem as stated above is as much social cs it is economic 
and the social and economic causes combine tt> make the problem of 
the public health worker in India almost insoluble. 

Public Health—a provincial subject 

Public Healtli is administered by the provincial govenimeiits but 
ilie central government exercises certain functions in coniicctiou with 
it. These functions consist “chiefly in the assistance and guidance of 
research, the power to lake action in respect of infectious and conta¬ 
gions diseases, and participation in internutioiial medical activities." 
Some provincial governments, c.g., Madras and I'. 1’., h.ave made 
themselves responsible for the maintenance of cadres of health officers 
lor lx)th urban and rural areas. With regard medical research 
activities {c.g., researches in the tropical diseases) and the institutions 
that are looked after by the centfal government and which deserve 
special mention are the Indian Research Fund A.s.sociation established 
in 1911, the Central Medical Resicarch Institute gjjd the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, magnificently endow¬ 
ed by the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. 

The administration of medical relief in the province is 
under the adinniistrative control of an ■officer of the Indian 
Medical Service who is designated tlte Surgeon General in the 
three prcsidenciA Bengal, Madras and Bombay. In the 
other provinces he is Jsiiown as the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals. Medical relief as also medical education are placed 
under his charge. 

The trobfems of sanitation atfd public health tn a province 
arc tackled by another officer who is known as the Director of 
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Public Health. Both these officers are subordinate to the 
minister who remains responsible to the Legislature for the 
working of the Medical and Public Health I>epartraent. 

The Surgeon General administers medical relief through 
the Civil vSurgeons, who are in charge of the medical arrange¬ 
ments in the districts, and arc assisted in their work by 
Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons in the main 
and sub-divisional government hospitals. The Civil Surgeon 
has also to helji the local authorities (Municipalities and 
District Boards) in the management, of their hospitals and 
•dispensaries. 

The sanitation work is looked after by the Director of 
Public Health through Assistant Directors and other officers 
•employed by the local authorities. 

The Surgeon General is concerned with the curative aspects 
—with the problems of cure ; whereas the Director of Public 
Health is concerned with the ineventive aspects, that is, witli 
Tiow people can be- prevented from getting all. We all know 
the old adage, “Prevcnlion is better than cure/' The deatli 
rate from proventiblc diseases being appallingly high in India, 
public health work is very important in our country.* 

The Government maintains a number of liospitals for the 
treatment of mental diseases. Again, there is, in each province, 
a veterinary d'«)artinent ministering to the needs of animals. 


* The rural public health organisation in Bengal 

In 1925 the late Desliahanclhu C. K. Das outli-ietl in the Ben.eal 
Legislative Council a scheme of public health organisation the broad 
outlines of which were adopted by the Government of Bengal in 1927 
when .it initiated the new public nealth organisa^on. 

Under the .scheme every ihaiia unit—and there are 600 such unils- 
has been constituted into a health^circle .staffed by a non-medical Sani¬ 
tary Inspector, a health assistant and a carritr servant at a ••maxinniin 
average annual co.st of Rs. 2,000/- for each cicle. 

The new organisation is controlled by District Boards, all of w'liich 
employ District Health (Officers. The primary aim is to prevent and, if 
nece.s.sary, control "epidemics in \he mofussii and to spread the know¬ 
ledge of elementary hygiene and sanitation in the homes of the vil- 
by personal influence, health talks and simple demonstrations. 
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In large cities and towns there are not only government 
hospitals but also many hospitals endowed by private individuals. 

Medical education for the treatment of human as well as. 
cattle diseases is provided for in the various medical colleges and 
schools in the country, most of which are managed by the state. 

The Bhore Committee on Health and Nutrition, 

The Bhore Coniiuittee appointed to draw up post-war plans for 
health and nutrition will very likely recommend drastic changes in the 
public health organisation in India which is at present very inadequate 
and inefficient. 

‘The maintenance of the ]>ublic health,’ the Report says, requires 
, the fulfilment of certain fundamental conditions ; an enviroitment con¬ 
ducive to healthy living, adequate nutrition, availability of health pro¬ 
tection, preventive and curative, to all the couiinunily regardless of 
cost and the active co-operation of the people. 

There are, at present, according to Dr. J. B. Grant, only 6,500* 
di.spensaries and hospitals in India, the large mass die without treat¬ 
ment of any kind. A national health service, according to Lieut, 
tleneral J. B. Haiice, Director-General, Indian Medical Service, would 
need 3,00,000 doctors in.stead of the 40,000 available now' on a basis of 
1 to 1500; 7,78,000 nurses in place of 7,000 existing at present on a 
l)iisis of 1 to 50; 70,000 health visitors as against 1,000 at present; 
90,000 midwives instead of the present inadequate number of 5,000; 
1,00,000 pharmacists instead of 75 and 1,20,000 qualified dentists where 
there are only 1,000 now. 

Public Health and Population 

The state of public Health in India is best ascer^Hlned from the 
I’liblic Health Reports in India. The general standard of health in 
India is very low. The average expectation of life has declined from 
30 3 'ears in 1881 to about 27 in 1931. While tlie average life is 27 jears 
ill India it is 59 in England, 49 in U. S. A. aftid 45 in Japan. 

The population of India has increa.sed *to 400 million in 1941 from 
SC'S million (1931). 

Nutrition and Public I;}ealth 

The large annual increa.se iu population and the high rates of 
mortality have compelled greater attention to the question of food 
supply and tiutritlon of the people. Tha death rate ii4 Intiia is 21-8 per 
thousand as against 12-4 in England, 9-4 iu Australia and 17-0 in Japan. 

In India more than 80% of the food consumption consists- of cereals.. 
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The average aimual production of the country in 1939-43 fell short by 
22% even by a low ration scale.—Bhore Committee. 

Some hold that India is already over-populated and, in fact, near 
saturation point. There are people w'ho deny this. But tlie fact re- 
main.s that a very large proportion of the people suffer from varying 
<legrees of malnutrition and actually deficiency diseases are far too 
•common. 

Public interest in the subject is gradually growing and more money 
has been made available for nutritional and agricultural research and a 
'determined effort is being made to co-ordinate work on human and 
.animal nutrition. Diet surveys in the different provinces hai^e Ik'cji 
made with this object. 

Infant mortality and mortality at child birth 

The rate of infant mortality is high in India and the chief reasons 
are ignorance and unclean methods and habits of midwive.s. 24-3% of 
children die in India before they are a year old as against 6-8% in 
Kngland. 200,000 Indian mothers die at child-birth every year. Mid- 
wives are being trained in about 100 schools in Bengal and are giveii 
maternity bags on completion of their training. This has re.siilted in 
the saving of the lives of hundreds of women and children. 

Child welfare exhibitions are also helping to fight down ignorance 
and superstition. 

It has to be remembered that a successful attack on a iiroblem of 
-.uch proportions as India represents is impossible unless t!ic State 
.assumes the greater part of the responsibility. 

Epidemic Diseases and Mortality in India 

Between 1901 and 1931 it has been estimated lliat deatiis fr<)ni 
.s.'liolera alone ^bo-ve been 10'75 million, plagpe 12*5 million, iiiilnen/a 
14 million, malaria 30 million. The number who die from i>reventible 
disease alone will be between 5 and 6 million every year, the numlxr 
Kjf days lost by workers for this is 3 weeks in a year and the loss of 
efficiency on account o^ malnutrition and disease 20%. 

Cholera, plague and small-pox^ 

Cholera is a water-borne disease; hence, if w'ster is disinfected, it 
-cannot possibly spread. Free poeventive inoculation and disinfection 
of tanks, wells add bathing places have helped to comli^t cholera. 
Small-pox is a ^terrible disease and it is infectious. .\.s a result of in¬ 
tensive public health propaganda it is now widely recognised that 
immunity against small-pox may be obtained Ihrbngh vaccination. 
•Cholera; plague and small-pox, much less terrifying now', still cause 
ii^y hundred thousands of death every year. 
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Malaria 

Malaria iu the most important disease in the Tropics. Nearly 650 
million or of world’s population suffer from it every year 

according to the Malaria Commission of the League of Nations. 

Bengal is a hotbed of malaria which takes a toll of 3}4 to 4 lakhs 
of lives every year. A hundred million suffer from malaria in India 
while a million die from it every year. 

Again, while one man dies, nearly a hundred suffer from the disease 
and grow weak—^their zeal and energy fire lost. Malaria is the bane 
of the province and has sapped the vitality of the race. Diseases like 
malaria and hcjokworm sap the nergy of millions and bring in mental 
and physical inertia. The spread of Kala-azar has been checked by 
the perfection of an easv cure. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis is a more recent anu dangerous plague and has be¬ 
come one of the major health problems o htfe day. In Bengal 7% of 
the urban population, 4% of the workers in industrial areas and 6% of 
the rural population are suspected to be suffering from T.B. 

The Future of Public Health in India 

The problem of health is literally the most vital problem in India 
to-day. Considerable progress has been made but it is doubtful if 
further marked advance is possible without any improvement in the 
economic condition of the people and until Indian women are suffi¬ 
ciently educated to appreciate the need of betterment. 

Kngland has made rapid progress 4n the course of the last 80 years. 
The growth of public opinion in India, the tightening up of public 
health laws, the creation of a Central Board of Health, ,^nd more time 
and money given to public healtli questions by local liodies w’ill go 
a long way to bring about the desired results. 

Pure Articles of Food 

Adulteration of ft^d, specially flour, oil, ghee aW milk—is uiie t>f the 
chief causes of injury to public healthy In no other civilised country is 
adulteration practised «o ividely and W'itli sucli impunity. I’ure FtKid and 
Drugs legislation need to Tie more sU'ngeiit lo jirotect the jioor ami 
ignorant population from the consequences of aduIteration, 

Pure water 

Typhoid, •tliarrhu'a, and dysenter 3 ’' are, like cliolara, •w'ater-borne 
disease.s. Water i.s very often cCintaminated by bathing, washing, and 
throwing dead Ix^dies into water. The spread of <lisease in towns has ’ 
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been arrested by municipal waterworks supplying pure drinking water. 
In the mofussil, thousands of tube-wells are being sunk by District 
boards with the aid of the provincial governments. Tanks are also being 
reserv’ed for drinking purposes—^but the scarcity of good drinking water 
supply is still great in rural areas and is responsible for the prevalence 
of epidemic diseases. 

The poverty and ignorance which are at the root of the insanitary 
conditions in whicli the people live, can be successfully fought only if 
the State undertakes the task. It is not suggested for a moment that 
jnivate enterprise is not called for. But it is emphasised that private 
enterprise, with its naturally small resources, must be largely supple¬ 
mented by government help if a real solution is to be reached. 

Summary 

^Medical relief is administered by the Surgeon Oencral who is con¬ 
cerned with curative medicine. 

The Director of Public Health mIio coni'erns himself with preventive 
medicine is in charge of sanitation. 

Both kind.s of work have great ini]>ortauce in this country. 

The problem of health, like the problem tif illiteracy, is one 
demanding our immeiliaie attention. 

Tlie Bliore Committee on health and nutrition will very likely recom¬ 
mend drastic changes in the public liecdih organisation in India. 

Questions 

1. Briefly de.scribe the .system of medical administration in a province. 

2. Write a brief note on the coiiuition of ]iublic health in ilie big tow'ns. 

ill India and suggest bow it can be improved. (N. I’. 1939). 
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INDIA AND THE NEW CONSTlTUnON 

The end of World War II has heralded a new era in the 
East and the movement for democracy and national freedom 
is gathering strength everywhere. 

In India, the 1935 plan for an All-India Federation* with 

*Tli« proposals for a Federation of India in the Act of *1935 now 


In the Federation will be united 

(1) the Governor*s Provinces and the Chief Commissioner’s Pro¬ 

vinces and 

(2) such of the Indian States as have acceded or may accede to 

the Federation. 

The Executive head of the Federation shall he the Gevernor- 
Cieneral who will have special responsibilities. 

There shall also be a Federal Legislature consisting of (a) His 
Majesty, represented by the Governor-General and (1») tw<» Chambers— 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

There shall also be established a Federal Judiciary. 

In framing the new' constitution, the principle was accepted that 
the Federal Executive should lie, in some measure, responsible to the 
Federal Legislature, bvH that this responsibility shall not ijxtend t»» 
all matters. 


I. The federal Executive 
The new Dyarchy aft the Cwtre 


The Federal Executive was to be composed of hi'o parts—one pari 
shall consist of the Governor-General and his Counsellor.^, numbering 
not more than three, and having exclusive charge of the 'Reserved 
Departments; the other pari will be the Governor-General ad^nsed and 
guided by Ministers chosen from the dominant ^larty in the Legislature 
and responsible to it for the administration of subjects transferred to it, 
.1 diarchy will be set up. 

• 

The Govomor-Generdl 


The Act of 1935 platted on the Governor-General a very heavy 
burden of responsibility. He is regarded as the 'keystone of the mighty 
arch*. Other provisions included were : 

The Q«>verner-General shall be ^pointed by -His Majesty and 
shall at the time of his appointment receive an Jnsirutnent 0 / Instruc-^ 
tions from th^ Crown directing him as to the way his functions are 
to be exercised. 


22 
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a liimted measure of responsible government did not evoke 
any support or enthusiasm. The British Parliament in framing 

All the executive action of the federal government shall be taken in 
the name of the Govemoff-General and, in particular, the Governor- 
General shall administer the reserved subjects — defence, external ceffairs, 
administration of tribal areas and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Council of MinUten 

There shall be a Council of Ministers, not exceeding ten in nunilHjr, 
to be chosen and summoned bj' the Governor-General from among the 
members of the Federal Legislature. 

The ministers shall be responsible to the Legislature and answer- 
able to it. The Governor-General shall be instructed to include repre¬ 
sentatives of the states and of the minorities in the Council of Ministers. 

Normally, the Governor-General will act on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers as he shall be ‘instructed’ to be guided !)>• the 
advice of his Ministers. 

The ‘Transferred* Subjects 

All subjects are to be transferred to tbe control of ministers t:x<vpi- 
ing those which are expressly reserved by the .Act. 

‘Reserved* Subjects 

But in matters relating to (a) defence, (b) external affairs (other 
than the relations with the Duminioiis), (c) ecclesiastical affairs and 

(d) the administration of tribal areas, which are 'the rdserved sub feels', 
the Governor-General is to act in his discretiofi and has the power to 
appoint Counsellors, not exceeding three, to aid him. These Counsellors 
will be responsible to the Governor-General alone. 

The Special Responsibilities of the Governor-General 

In the conduct of government in both the reserved and the trans¬ 
ferred sphereS;^J e Governor-General is required to exercise his indivi¬ 
dual judgment ond to act, if necessary, in disregard of the advice <>f 
his ministers, in any matter which involves or affects his special respon¬ 
sibilities. The special responsibilities of the Govet'nor-Gcnera^, arc 
defined in sec. 12 and include 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 'ihe peace or iran- 
quillity of India or any part thereof; 

(h) the safeguarding of the \finaneial stability and credit of ihe 
Federal Government; . 

(C) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; 

■ (d) the securing to members of the public services of any rights 
provided for them by or under the Act; 

(e) the prevention of executive discrimination; 

(f) the prevention of commercial discrimination against goods 

corning froth BritaiK and Burma; > ^ 

ig) the protection of rights of any Indian State; 

(h)-securing due respect for his orders and actions throughout 
the Federation. 
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In the eieerci^ of any special responsibility, the Governor-General 
is given the widest possible powers. He can override ministerial advke, 
he can obtain all the money he needs and he can secure legislation 
which the Legislature refuses to pass. 

The Governor-General** ^»ecial power*—legislative aiml financud 

It has been pointed out that purely executive powers may not suffice 
jfor the due discharge by the (iovemor-Gcneral of his responsibilities. 
l''nrther powers have, therefore, been placed at his dispersal. These 
powers are (a) legislative and (b) financial. 

(a) Legislative poti>ers 

(i) The Governor-General\<! Act. 

(ii) The Governor-General’s Ordinances 

The Governor-General may, on his own responsibility, promulgate 
4}rdinances,for the dne discharge of his duties. Such ordinances will be 
valid for six months but will be renewable once for a similar period. 

(hi) Ordinances during the recess of the Legislature. If at any 
time when the legislature is not in session, an emergency arises, the 
Governor-General may, on the advice of the ministers, promulgate an 
ordinance. Such an ordinance will expire six weeks after the reassembly 
of the Legislature. 

(d) Financial P07tn’rs 

In all cases no ileniand for a grant can be made except on the 
Tecommendation of the Governor-lieneral. He can restore any demand 
for a grant refused or reduced by the Legislature. 

Provision* in the case of the failure of the constitutional machinery 

The Governor-General may assume to himself all powers by the 
issue of a Proclamation valid only for six months but Parliament can 
renew it annually up to a maximum of three years. 

Thm power a of the Gooemor-General cloeeifiad 

The ijowers of the Ihivernor-tieueral falls into four categoriea: 

^a) Exclusive Powers in the Reserved Deparfmento 

The Governor-Generai alone is responsible for ilit* administrotidtr 
the reserved dex^artments, i.e., defence, external affairs, ecclesiasPkat 
awaits and the administration of tribal areas, 

(b) Special Responubilities 

In matters in which the. Governor-General has not an exclusive but 
a special responsibility, he has extraordinary powers —executive, legisla¬ 
tive and financial—to fulfil that resx^usibility, to overritie. his ministers 
and to overrule tkek Legislature. 

(c) Discretionary Powers ^ 

Besides, the Govemor-*General has wide discretionary iiowers in the 
exercise of the royal prerogative, in the matter of ax>pointments and 
in various other matters. 

(d) Poprers in the event of a Iwreijc-down , ^ 

In the event of a break-tlowu of the constitution, the Governor- 
General will have unlimited authority and all powers necessary to carry 
.on the King's Government in India. 
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. that constitution produced a still-bom child < No i^arty or 
.organisation* in India gave it any support or countenance. 


Hm Thm Fmdmrai Legialatare 

The legislative authority of the Federation shall be vested in His 
Majesty, reinresented bj' the Governor-General, and in the two houses 
of legislature—^the Council of vState and the House of Assembly 

The Council of State 

Composition of the Council 

The Council of State shall have a total membership of 260, of whom 
156 will be representatives of British India and not more than 104 sl»1I 
represent the Indian States. 

Tenure 

'l^e Council of State shall be permanent body, not subject to dis¬ 
solution, ^ it being arranged that members shall sit for 9 years, one- 
• third retiring every three years. 

The House of Assembly 

Composition of the House 

The House of Assembly, v\*hicli is tire lower house, shall have a 
membership of 375 of whom 250 will be representatives of il*e British 
Indian provinces and not more than 125 shall represent the States. The 
States, with less than of the population of India, are considerably 
over-represented in the Assembly in comi>arison witli their numerical 
importance. 

The representative.^ of Briti.sh India shall all be elected—there 
shall be no nominated members. Bui the election shall be indirect — 
contrary to the established p^'acticc in India and elsewhere and against 
unanimous opinion in India in favour of direct election. 

The Federalof Assembiy is to be, in the main, elected by 
the Provjnc^ Assamnl^s, the representatives of the various commu¬ 
nities therein voting .separately for the prescribed number of seats. 

Tenure ^ 

The House of Assembly has a inaximntn life of five years unless 
sewner dissolved. _ The _ Governor-General may summon, prm'ogue or 
dissolve, at his discretion, the Assembly but it must meet at least 
once a year. 

* Hf things are left*where they are, one may ta^e it that Federalion 
is dead. Whether Federalion comes or not, we have still to fij^t for 
complete independence.’—-Dr. Ra^endra Prasad, Congress President. 
16th Jnne, 1939. ,, ‘ 

The Conference of Princes * and Ministers in Bombay was of 
^pinion that the terms offered to the pih'nces were fundamentally 
unsatisfactory’ and, therefore, unacceptable. At the same time liie 
Conference recorded its belief that it could not be the intention 6f His 
Majesty’s Government to close, the door on an AU^ndia*. Federation. 
£l2th June, 1^9.1 

The Muslim League is of the opinimi tliat Uie All-Ii«dia Federation 
scheme as embodied In tlie Act of 19^ is fundamentally l^d, reactioiiaiy, 
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’ I,a\er on there has been a Mnslim league insistence in 
their demand for partition of India* as against the demand of 
an United India by the Indian nationalists. 

During the War a renewed effort was made in 1942 to 
negotiate a settlement u ith India regarding Indians future 
constitution on the Cripps Plan which also failed because of 
Congress opposition t<i the scheme. 

The Labour Oovemment and India—1945-46 

The rise to jiower of the Labour Party in Great Britain led 
the British Labour Government to send a Parliamentary 
Delegation to India in the winter of 1945-46. 

General Elections in India 

This was followed hy (»encral lUectioiis in India to the 
Provincial Legislations whicli proved conclusively that the 
Congress was the dominant pf)litical organisation in the country 
thongh new parties had also made their mark in Indian politics. 


retrograde, injurious j'lid fatal lo llie vital iniere'.ih of British India 
viJt-a~vL‘i the Indian States and caUulaied to thwart and tlelay, indefini¬ 
tely, the realisation tjf India’s most eherished goal complete respon¬ 
sible government and is, therefore, totally unacceptable. 

* The Muslim Leagrue case for Pakistan 

The iMusliin League jiase for Paicistau is based ou (a) the pride and 
fear of the Muslims, (h) the claim that partition will solve the problem 
of minorities, (f) tluu the defence of India from norlh-west would lie 
ea.sier if it were held b\ the Muslims, (d) tliat in aii »mdivided India, 
Muslim p^portion in the Army which was one-third in 1939 and is now 
30*9% would be reducetl still further to meet the Hindu Mahasabha 
demand of <'oimuuiial i;erceutages, (c) fifthly, by partition and only hy 
partition Indian Al^slims shall liave economic self-determination. These 
are the advantages in prospect for 60 million* Mllslim^> Imt CouplantI 
asks w’hat atx>ut the 20 million who live outside Pakistan ? \Vholesalc 
migration would be entirely out of the question. 

Just as the Siklls ar% the crux of Pakistan so Calcutta is the crux 
of North-Bast India. In 1x>th cases k^ieir inclusion in the Muslim state 
is taken for granted. Yot Calcutta and the surremnding districts arc 
predominantly Hindu and the proportion i.s 2 ;1. There would be another 
Danzig. Yet deprived of Calcutta and Assam, Nori^ East India would 
Ibecome^ a rather dubious proposition. For economic reasons, ^ it' could 
not mamtaln itsmf, says Coupland. Partition means ithat,Muslim states 
would ^ relatively weak and poor yet iwlitical ambitious clash with 
jeconomic interests of the Musiinis. 
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But the common objective of all parties in India was 
national freedom and end of British Rule in India. 

Cabinet Delegaticm to India, March 1946 

In March 1946, Lord Pethick LaA\Tence, Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade 
and Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, came 
to India with authority from the British Cabinet to negotiate 
with Indian leaders for solving the Indian problem. They were 
joined by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, in the talks with the parties 
and produced their own plan for the future constitution of India 
on May 16, 1946, as the Congress and the Muslim League- 
failed to agree on the future constitution of India. 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan 

“There should he a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States, wdiich should deal with the follow'ing 
subjects. Foreign Affairs, Defence and Conununications, and 
should have the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects. 

“The Union should have an Kxecutive and Legislature 
constituted from British Indian^ Provinces and States represent¬ 
atives. Any question raising a major communal issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority of the 
representativCST^present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a majority of all the nierabefSi jiresent 
and voting.“ 

“All subjects either than the Union subjects and all 
residuary powers shall vest in*the Provinces.” 

^‘The States will retain subjects hnd 1 lowers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

“Provinces,should be free to form Groups with Executives- 
and Legislatures and each Gigoup could determine the »Provincial 
objects to iJe taken in common”. 
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The three groups are: 

Group A—^Madras, Bihar, Bombay, C.P., U.P., Orissa. 

Group B—^Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind. 

Group C—Bengal, Assam. 

Any province may by a majority vote of its Legislative 
Assembly demand a revision of the Constitution “after an initial 
period of lo years and at lo yearly intervals thereafter.** 

The constitution making body will be composed of the 
following members: Generai. Seats —all communities except 
Muslims and Sikhs 210 seats. Musums^— 78 seats. Sikhs — 4 
seats, or 292 seats in all for British Indian provinces. 

93 members are lo represent the Indian States. 

An Anah^is of the Cabinet Mission Proposals 

1. The future constitution of India shall be based pn a 
Union of India embracing both British India and the Indian 
States. 

2 . The League’s demand for an independent Pakistan 
state or partition of India has not been accepted by the Cabinet 
Mission on social, economic and political grounds. 

3. The future constitution of India wdll be a three decker 
constitution 

(a) the iopmcst deck will be the government of the pro¬ 

posed Indian Union with only three subjects to 
administer, viz., defence, foreign affairs and com¬ 
munications and the necessary finances thereof. 
It will be a very weak Union \?ith extremely 
limited jurisdiction. 

(b) the middle deck will be the government of the three 

Gloups A, B and C wii>h certain subjects of 
common interest,to each group—provinces have 
been giyen the option of going out of a group if 
the merubers of t^e legislature^ of a province, say, 
Assam, decide by a majority after the first gene¬ 
ral election, to go out of the group. 

( 5 ) thd lower deck will be the goverpme^t of the pro- 
«. vinces administering all other subject and having 
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all the residuary subjects. The provincial tbnsti- 
tution will be drawn up by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly, elected from the provinces, 
who shall also decide whether any group consti¬ 
tution is to be set up. 

In each deck and for every government there v^ill be an 
executive and a legislature. 

4. The Constituent Assembly shall not alter the main 
framework of the Cabinet Mission proposals nor decide any 
matter involving a major communal issue excepting by the 
vote of a majority of the two major communities. 

5. The Constituent Assembly shall negotiate a treaty 
with England to provide for certain matters arising out of the 
transfer of power. 

6. The Constituent Assembly shall meet at Delhi, elect 
Its Chairman, settle its order of business and^lect an Advisory 
Committee on the rights of citizens, rninorities and tribal and 
excluded areas with pow'er to report and advise as to whether 
these rights should be included in the Union, Group or Pro¬ 
vincial constitutions. 

7. The members of the Constituent Assembly shall then 
assemble in three gront^s as defined and draw up the constitu¬ 
tions of the Provinces and of the Groups, if the formation of 
groups is agreed to. 

rm CONSTITUENT ASSENIBLY 
Table of Representation 
Section A 


l*rovincesi 

General 

Muislini 

Total 

U.P. 

47 

8 

55 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bihar 

• ... 

5 

56' 

Bombay ... 

...* 19 

2 

21 

C P 

1 A ■ ■ • • 

16 

1 

17 

Orissa .... 

9 

A 

0 

9 

i 

Total 

167 

20 

187 
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Section B 


Provinces 

General 

Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

Punjab 

8 

j 6 

4 

28 

X.W.F.P. 

0 

5 

0 

3 

Sind 

3 

’ 3 

0 

4 

Total 

... 9 

22 

4 

35 


Section C 

General Muslim Total 
27 7,7, 60 

•»• / 3 Tiy 

Total ... ... 34 35 70 

In addition to these 2^2 inenibers there nill be added 4 
nie:mbers, one each from the Chief Commissioner’s provinces, 
Delhi, Ajmer-]Merwara, Coorg and British Baluchistan. 

Besides the 296 members from British India not more than 
05 members shall be chosen from* the Indian Staes. 

All nieiiibers of the Constituent Assembly repie^enling British 
Indian provinces shall be elected by the method ,of proportional 
representati&ti by the members of the l/ower Houses of the ivegislatnres 
in the Provinces, each according to its respective quota. 

The constitution-making body will he likewise divided into 
three Groups : * ^ 

Section A : (members fr^m U. P., Madras, Bombay, 
Bihar, C. P., Orissa, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Coorg)— 190 members all. . 

Section B : (members from the Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P. 
and British Baluchistan)—36 members only. 

Section C; (members from’ Bengal add Assam)—70 
members only. 


Provinces 

Bengal' 

Assam 
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An analysis of the composition of the Constituent 
Assembly 

The Congress * has emerged with an absolute majority 
liaving secured 207 seats in a house of *389 including the 
Indian States (with 93 seats). 

The party position todaj" is: 

Congress—207. 

Muslim League—73 

Independent General—9 

Independent Muslims—3 

The Sikhs—4 seats (vacant) because of the Sikh boycott 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Of the 216 General seats Congress has secured 207. 

Of the 78 Muslim seats the Muslim League has lost 5. ' 

The A Group will consist of 164 Congress nominees, iq- 
Muslim Leaguers and 7 Independents. 

In the B Group the Muslim League has 19 representatives^ 
as against ii for the Congress, the other two being a Punjab 
Coalitionist and the representative of Baluchistan. 

The C Group will include 35 Muslim Leaguers and 32 
Congressmen besides three Independents, Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq^nd the only Communist representative in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Constituent Assembly has been boycotted by the 

* Mahatma Gandhi at the A. I. C. C. iiieetiag has called upon 
Congress to give a fair and full trial to the Constituent Assembly 
scheme, July 7, 1946. , 

Pai^t Jawaharlal Nehru says that the Constituent Assembly is a 
sovereign assembly and that iFour idea of independence is that 
"there must be no^ foreign domination in India and Indies may even 
break her connection with the British. We want to establish a Repub¬ 
lic of India, Thi^ Congress adheres to the *Qnit India* policy and the 
Confess decision to enter the Constituent Assembly was to give a fair 
trial to the tSabixiet Mission’s proposal to frame a codstitutSou of a free 
and independent India. It must be based on democracy and complete 
sovereignty of the masses of the people. July 7, 1946.* 
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Congress Socialists * and tlie Forward Bloc, by the Sikhs anct 
by the Muslim League.t The first two, because they feel that 
it will not be a sovereign constituent assembly and that there 
can be no real transfer of power through- this method. The 
Sikhs have opposed the Constituent Assembly because the Sikhs'* 
claims have not been recognised. The Muslim League is going 
to oppose it because Pakistan has not been conceded and is 
threatening direct action. 

The establishment of an interim national government to 
replace the present care-taker government and for paving the 
way to Indian freedom is an urgent task for the British 
Administration faced with another revolt in India. 

IV 

It is no longer a question, whether self-goveniiiieiit for 
India is desirable, it is inevitable in the course of events. The 
<luestion to-day is how this new Government of India is going 
to tackle India's fundamental i>roblems. 

The salient fact in Indian life to-day is the unimaginable 
poverty of the masses. 

* The Socialict Criticism 

The proposed Constituent Assembly was in the nature <if an aivard 
from self^ppointed arbitrators and did not have the traits of an 
as.sembly constituted by free people. It wa,s different from an assembly 
which would have been set up either by the Congress or the Muslim 
beague if the British had transferred powers to any one of them. 

i^condly, members of the Constituent Assembly have been elected 
by indirect election and by an extremely restricted SfJfr^gc. They re- 
Ij’resent members of the provincial legislatures who have beeu elected 
by a small section of the Indian people because not even 20% have, 
the right to vote. 

Thirdly, many persons were in jail at the time of the preparation 
of electoral rolls cr voters* lists and there was^ no free atmosphere at 
the time of the elections. —Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, July 26, 1946. 

tThe Muslim Lec^^e criticism , 

The Muslim League^ has finally rejected the Cabinet Missiou- 
t#roposals. 

Mr. Jinnah said that Congres^*^(xcceptancc of* the piati- and the 
Constituent Assembly had been conditional and not actually a full 
acceptance. Thai created the necessity of reconsidering the decision 
of the League CouncU accepting the proposals. . . . The Constituent 
.Assembly is not*8 sovereign body . it is an aspmUy summoned 
by the Viceroy, who lias been appointed by the British Governiuent.— 
All-India Muslim X<eague Council, July 27, 1946. 
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The villager to-day has no means of escape from poverty. 
His standard of living is being continually lowered by the 
pressure of population which has been increasing by over 
iiiillions every year. Emigration has almost ceased, and indus¬ 
tries and trade cannot absorb even the surplus population of 
the towns. 

Among these famished and impoverished masses, the 
socialist movement has had an easy task. As Brailsford sa\s, a 
government which presides over poverty so terrible cannot be 
acquitted of its own share of responsibility. 

Every future government in India- shall ultimately, be 
judged and the value of the new constitution shall be tested by 
what it can do for the uplift of the masses. In recent years 
there have been efforts made in this behalf both by the 
.government and by non-official bodies. But these efforts have 
come at a late date and are on a scale so small that they have 
as yet made Jiardly any perceptible impression upon tlic 
problems of Indian poverty, ignorance and disease. There is 
audible now, as there was not twenty years ago, the under¬ 
ground swell of proletarian unrest. The national agitation, 
according to Brailsford, may deepen into an agrarian revolu¬ 
tion. Had the new deiiartures in social and economic policy 
been initiated half a century earlier, Indian poverty would 
have been less terrible and Indian history might have taken 
another cours.. 

Lawyers can draft constitutions ; tmly a dynamic grtnip 
of men with a will and with a purpose can give them life. 
It is not enough to legislate. The dying villages of India must 
be galvanised into life. Only a great organised party, with a 
isagacious social and economic programmfc, can use the 
machinery of self-government grapple with these problems. 
^Brailsford). 

In this vast work of national reconstruction there should 
always be ample scope for “co-oiieration betw^een sympathetic 
and well-meaning people of all shades of opinion. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Definition''' 

''Economics is a social science 'lehich studies the cvery-day 
Hie- oj man : man 'in his it'calih-fieiiing and 'lecalth-spending 
■aefivities. 

‘Rtyinologically ‘economy’ means the administralion of a household. 
The current meaning of the word ‘economy’ is the avoiding of waste— 
Aililisation of resources with tlie utmost efliciency.'—Wicksteed. 

The subject-matter of Economy • 

The economist seeks to explain w hat is daily going; round 
.about us in human society. Everyday we see men and women 
going out to work ‘for a living’ as we find boys and girls are' 
being trained ‘for a living’. Ph^ery one of us in our dailj" life is 
making these efforts because every one has got a certain number 
•of 'ieanis, which, for their satisfaction, call for efforts. Economics 
is thus a study of the leants of men and men’s efforts for the 
satisfaction of their wants. ‘ efforts and satisjactioii* 

•complete the round o) the eeoifomic life of man. 

In modern society, however, efforts hardly bring afly direct 

* Some definitions 

M^shall 

Economics is ‘the study of nmiikind in the ordinary business of life.’j 

Gide--- - - - = I 

Economics is a sliuly of wealth and a part of the study of man. 

“(ff all the rel£|^ions which exisl between human beings living in 
societ>', Political Econoinii* deals with those alone whicli tend to the 
satisfaction of their material uaiits, %ith all that concern.^ tlicir 
being.** • * 

Fi*her 

“Economics may Ije most simply defined as the Science of iVealth. 
.... It is*\vorllf eniphasising, at the outset, that tl\^ chief purpose of 
economics is to set forlli the relation of 7vcalth to human life and 
ru'clfarc.** 
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satisfaction. When the cobbler mends your shoes, instead of 
giving food and clothing to him j^ou give him a certain sum of 
money. This money income enables the cobbler to supply his 
own needs. Hence, economics has to deal with income which 
has appeared, in modern economic life, as the link between 
effort and satisfaction. 

As Prof. Marshall has summed it up : 

^^PolHical Economy or Economics is a study of man's^ 
actions in the ordinary business of life ; it enquires hozi' he 
gets his income and how he uses itJ’ 

Econpinic* is a social science 

Economics is a social science. It is concerned with man as 
a unit in society, as a member of a social organisation, and not 
w ith man living in isolation, cut off from the society of other 
nien. 

The activities of a Robinson Crusoe, working all alone iii 
his island, are out of our scope.* There is no place for a Crusoe 
in Economics because his activities are centred round himself 
and constitute an exception to the general rule of social life. 

Economics no doubt studies the actions of individuals ; but 
it studies them in relation to social life. 

The social group or the' society in which we live today 
is the nation. Economics is, in an iinimrtant sense, the 
study of eponomic activities of the nation—how each nation 
manages its economic affairs, with the scarce, means at its dis- 
]josal. It is thus a science of national prosperity. This 
prosperity depends on the satisfaction of wapts o^i individuals, 
who compose the nation. \ 

These means are scarce. Socman must be 9arefnl in the use of 
wealth—^there should be econom}' and wast? muse be avoided. Econo¬ 
mics is, therefore, lalso a study of the activity of men directed to secure 
the maximum satisfaction by the use of scarce means at his disposal, 

* The etymoiidst has also excluded from his sco]>e certain services 
(f.g.. the services of the housewife) rendered without payment, and 
oiit love, affection or a sense of duty. 
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Economics not the goH>el of B4ammon 

Economics is not the gospel of Mammon, “the dismal 
science,’*t as it was supposed to be in the times of Carlvle and 
Rusk in. Those who assert that Economics is the science of 
wcaTth^ook at the subject from a wrong point of view^ As 
Pensoii says, “Wi^T ,WE ae^ read^y studying is not weaeth. 
BUT MAN. Wealth plays a very prominent part, but is through¬ 
out subordinate to man and his activities, (iri short. Economics. 
deals primarily with man as wanting, working, getting, 
SPENDING, and secondarily, with the wealth which can satisfy 
his wants, which he helps to produce, and of which he gets 
a share." ) 

Prof. Marshall al.so emphasises the imi^ortance of man in 
our study when, s])eaking of Economics, he says, “/t is on the 
one side a study of 'leealth and, on the other and more 
important side, a part of the study of man.** 

Earlier economists neglected th^ more important side of 
Economics, viz., the study of man and his welfare in relation 
to wealth. Wealth is important but it is so because it secures 
the welfare of man. IVealth is the means, the u'elfarc of man 
is the end. 

The importance of the economist’s ivork to-day is indicated 
by the urgent social problems of tfie-day, e.g., poverty. For the 
solution of this problem the economist has to think out w’ays 
and means. The means may be greater ]>roductioif of wealth 
or better distribution of wealth. But for all that, the means are 
studied and thought of only to secure the end—^the welfare 
of man. 

Truly, as Roscher has said, “the starting-point and goal of 
our science is man*" 

t The misery and squajor that surround us, lli« injurious luxury 
of some wealthy families, the uncertainty overshadowing many lamiliea 
of the poor—these arc evils too plain to be ignored. By the knowledge 
that our science seeks it is possible that they may be restrained. Out 
of the darkntss light! To search for tlits light is th^ task, to find it 
perhaps the prize, which the ‘dismal science of Political Economy* 
(offers to those who face its discipline. 

—Pigon in his Preface to the ?*conomics of Welfare. 
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Political Economy must assume or inculcate certain ends as proper 
for the state to pursue and must also consider how the central authority 
can best direct the state resources to their accomplishment. But whiler 
means have been discussed ends have been neglected. We have been 
more concerned with increasing the social means rather than securing 
the social ends and though there has been some reaction, it is still 
dominant. 

The deliberate direction of social resources to the attainment (jf 
social ends, by a central authority, the ultimate ideals of any individual, 
household or community—the nature of the ends it seeks and desires- 
must give the tone and character to its ‘economy' and must be the 
soul and inspiration of its administrative- system. The study of the 
economic problems of the state as of industry must be inspired by 
social ideals. 

Methods 

It was formerly a much discussed question whether economics was- 
a deductive or inductive science and which was the better method,, 
the deductive or the inductive. 

In the deductive process 7 qc start from the principle and reach the 
facts; in the inductive we start from facts and reach the principle. 

Modern economists are agreed that both methods are correct and 
both are equallj* necessar}*. In the solution of some problems the 
deductive method may be more fruitful and in that of others the in¬ 
ductive. Bach method has its advantages and limitations. The 
deductive method is also known as the abstract or analytical to con- 
trast it with the concrete^ histarical oi comparative method of the 
inductive school. 

The LMff of Economics* 

Economics is a science because it consists of *facts connected by 
certain necessary relations called law'. 

In the case of economics, these laws seek to lay down that generally- 
men would behave in ex particular way under a gi\*,in set of conditions. 
These generalisations or laws are, however, invariably true and accurate 
in the case of the simpler sciendbs, e.g.. Physics and Chemistry which 
deal with the simpler forces and phenomelha of nature such as water,, 
air, electricity. 

Economic law's cannot be so exact because they refer to the con¬ 
duct and behaviour of men who though possessing similar general 

* Economic laws have been defined by Marshall as “.social laws, 
toting to branches of conduct in which tlie strength of the motives, 
ejnefiy concerned can be measured by a money price." 
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characteristics and motives have striking dissimilarities on account of 
the complex forces governing them. No two men are quite alike—it 
is, therefore, difficult to speak precisely as to how each would behave 
under the same conditions—although it maj' not be difficult to speak 
less precisely but in a general way aljout their possible conduct. 

‘The laws of economics arc to be compared with the law’s of the 
tides, rather than with the simple and exact laws of gravitation.’— 
Marshall. 

The scope of Economics 

From what has been said alre.uly the reader must have formed an 
idea of the scope of Economics. Ecofiomics is both a science and an 
art. 

Tho science of Ecoiioinic.s must fit into the facts of our everyday 
life or it becomes a dim abstraclion, a mere intellectual gymnastic. The 
laws of Economics must e.vplain the facts of our economic life, as the 
facts themselves illustrate the laws. 

Economics is also an art. Almost everyone of us, except the teck- 
less, the vagabond and the spendthrift, practises in his everyday life 
the art of economics although comparatively fev; know the science. 
The art consists in wise earning and w'ise spending, y Economic science 
tleals with principles but economic art deals with practice.* If, however,, 
you run counter to principle, you cannot succeed in the art. 

In our studies of Economics we shall confine ourselves not merely 
to knowing the present, our economic life as it is, but w’e shall also 
enquire into its past, how' economic life came to be w'hat it is, and 
into its future, howr this economic life can be made better for us all. 

Economic science, while ii deals primarily with the presejit, cannot 
I urn away from the past or from llie future. 

The Division* of Economics 

The study of Economics has been divided into the following 
subjects : 

(1) Production^Frodaction means productiftn of wealth. This de¬ 
pends on various factors, iaml, labojir, capital and organisation and on 
their efficiency. V^hen wealth is produced this wealth is exchanged 
as the jute grower exchanges his ju^^ for rice, kerosene, cloth, etc. 

(2) Vdlue and Exchatlge —So we come next to 'excliange of wealth. 
In older days it was excliange of commodities for commodities known 
as barter—in our times it is exchange for a sum of money or on credit. 

(3) Money—Koyr much money will* be paid or r&eiv^d in exchange 
will depend on value or price. Money is a very important branch of 
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study of Economics both as a medium of exchange and also as a means 
of the employment of factors and as having a bearing on unemploy¬ 
ment. 

(4) International Trade —^Yet another important branch of economics 
is international trade because no nation can live in economic isolation 
from others. As it supplies the needs of other nations, so its needs 
are supplied by others. The principles of international trade and its 
regulation in the interests of the nation are subjects of great interest, 
to the student of economics. 

(5) Distribution —When wealth has been produced and exchanged 
within the country and with other countries by inland and foreign 
trade, this wealth has to be distributed or' shared among the people 
who have produced it. Each shall get his share. The study of Distri¬ 
bution is a study of the .sharinjg; of the national income by the indivi¬ 
duals and groups who compose the nation. 

(6) Consumption —^When this wealth has been produced and tli^A- 
tributed it is consumed or enjoyed by the individual income-earner'i. 
The study of consumption is an enquiry into the wants of men, and 
into the satisfaction of your wants by the use of your income. 

(7) Public Finance —Public Finance is a subject of very great impor¬ 
tance in modern Economics. The progressive state or government to¬ 
day has, besides the functions of defence and security, assumed 
many responsibilities, e.g., free education, free medical services, old age 
pensions, unemployment benefits, etc. The state to-day is the biggest 
spender of money. A study of public finance would enable the citizen 
to know what are the functions his government has undertaken, and 
what functions it should undertake,*'what it is spending on and how it 
should spind on, how it raises its revenues and how others rai.se their 
income—all questions relating to taxes, public expenditure and public 
debt.s. 

Value of Economic Studies 

4 

The study of Kconoiiiics is not a barren one. It is not a 
mere iiistrument of mental culture nor^pureJy an intellectual 
gymnastic. 

It serves, po doubt, to expand the mind and enlarge the 
interests of the readers. But what is more important is that it 
is of great practical help in* meeting the needs* of 6ur every¬ 
day life. 
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The I close connection of grave social problems with 
Economics will not escape the notice of the inquiring and 
sympathetic student. He may ask with Marshall—‘Is it 
necessary that while there is so much wealth there should be 
so much want?’* 

The student may, in after-life, become a manufacturer, a 
banker, a merchant, a public man or just an ordinary person 
getting his income and spending it. But, in any case, the 
knowledge of the principles of Economics, which he acquires 
now will stand him in good stead for ever hereafter. 

Summary 

Economics is the study of man in his wealth-getting and wealth¬ 
spending activities. What we are really studying is not wealth but 
man. Wealth is the means but the welfare of man is the end. 

Economics is both a science and an art. As a science, it deals with 
principles; as an art it deals with precepts. 

Questions 

1. Define Economics. What is the subject-matter of Economics? (Piui. 
U. 1928) 

/ 2. “Economics is the science of wealth.” Do yon agree with this 
definition ? Give your reasons in full. (C. U. 1929) 

3. “Economics is the study of man in the ordinary business of life.” 
Explain. Define the term ‘Economic laws’. (C. U. 1933; P. U. 1928) 

4. What is your idea of the scope of Economics? 

Discuss the value and limitations of the chief methods of its study, 
(C. U. 1932) 

^ 5. What do you mean by economic laws ’ How do they differ from the 
laws in the physical sciences? Illustrate your answer. (Dacca, 1942) 

* "We are set together in this world for a little time. Of what lies 
'behind and beyond we may frame guesses, we may, if we can, cherish 
hopes, but we k»ow nothing. One thing, however, is certain for us ; 
the lives here—the brief lives—of multitudes' of our fellow men are 
shadowed with sorrow and strained with want. It is open to us, if 
we will, to stand ^aside, or to hinder or to help. If we would help, 
there are many ways. Wtie way is the way of thought and study ahd 
the building up of knowledge, * . . is tlie way for some, but not for 
all. . . . f^haiever way you choose, choose it wHth your whole heart. 
Follow the star that leaa,s you ; follow without turning, whatever the 
toil, whatever the pain. Do not hoard your life ; spend it on an aim 
outside yoinrsehifs, the worth of which you feel. It may be that that way 
you will save your life, it may be yod will lose it. •But,* save it or lose 
it, yon will have saved or lost it well.” {Memorials of Alfred Marshall, 
Edited by A* C* Pi^ott). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

We know wliat the economic life'*' of man is ; now let us 
notice how that economic life has developed from early simpli* 
city to modern complexity. 

A. Simple Economic Life— characicriscd by indn'idua} 

efforts. 

I. The First Stac'.e— when the effort is made to ])ro- 
cure immediate and direct satisfaction of wants. 
—The Direct Stage. 

II. The Second Stage— when the effort is made to* 

procure indirectly the satisfaction of Avants— 
The Indirect Stage. 

B. Complex Economic Life— characterised by collective 

efforts. 

III. The Third Stage— when the effort made is no 

longer individual—and the satisfaction indirect 
—(joint production, exchange and distribution! 
of the joint product). 

IV. Tot Fourth Stage — when money is introduced. 

A. Simple Economic Life— the stage of individual effort. 

Stage 1. The St^e of Direct Effort 

The wants of men in a .savage society, limited as these are 
to the procuring of food and shelter, are satis^ed by each man 
working for himself. The effort is individual. 

As he feels hungry, he goes out intb the woods Ivith his 
bow and arrow to kill some game to satisfy his hunger. So 

* In all snbBeqntnt discussionS of our economic life* the usual con¬ 
ditions of private property, competition and economic freedom have 
been^^assiumed. 
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for his shelter, he must build his own hut. The effort is directed 
to the immediate satisfaction of his wants. The stage is marked 
by direct and individual effort. 

Stage 2. The Stage of Indirect Effort 1 / 

Soon the savages come to find that it is inconvenient for . 
every one to be one’s own food-supplier, house-builder and 
garment-maker. So, the hunter sticks to hunting game in the 
wilds and he doe's it better ; the builder only builds houses in 
the savage colony and he builds them better and quicker ; the 
armourer specialises in making arms and weapons so necessary 
in the savage state. And he does them better than, anybody 
else. 

Now, the huiistman comes back to the savage colony with 
a quantity of meat secured through his efforts. He wants to 
re])lenish his stock of spears, lances, bows and arrows before he 
goes out hunting again. 

He can have, for instance, spears and arrows from the 
armourer in exchange of the meat he has brought. The 
exchange of goods for goods is kjioivn as barter. 

The hunter gets the w’eapons and the armourer gets his food 
though their efforts could not directly satisfy their respective 
wants. The effort, in this cj^sc, is individual but indirect. 

The stage of indirect and individual effort is mtarked by 
the introduction of a simple division of labour and a simple 
form- of exchange, namely, barter. 

B. Complex Economic Life —the stage of collective effort. 

From tha individual efforts of men ^to get a living we come 
now to their collective efforts to secure the necessaries and 
comforts of lifg. In doing so*, we are entering on the complex 
economic life of to-day as* distinguished from the simple 
econoihic life of old. 

Stage 3. The Stage of Collective Effort 

• • ^ .... 

In the second stage, we have noticed a simple division of 

labour. •The house-builder, in that stage, has to make the 
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whole of the house himself, from diggiuj^ its foundations to 
roofing it. 

In the third stage, the difficulties and inconveniences of 
building a house by purely individual efforts become apparent 
and the division of labour is carried further. The task is made 
easy and convenient by the association and co-oiDcration of the 
efforts of several men working in a group. These workers form 
the house-builders* group. Some supply earth, some timber and 
some provide the thatching and some the labour required for 
building the house. The builders themselves are not in'need of 
the house but they have other wants. So they have joined their 
efforts in association and co-operation for procuring indirectly 
the satisfaction they desire. 

The effort is collective and has resulted in the building of 
the house which is meant to be exclianged for food, clothing 
and other things desired by the builders. 

But whose is the house ? It is the result of the joint effort 
of the builders* group and must, therefore, be regarded as joint 
property. ' i 

But what share of this property (or of the food, clothing, 
etc., it will procure) will go to each member of the grou^j ? 

Perhaps you think it is only^fair that since all have con¬ 
tributed, it should be distributed equally. But did they contri¬ 
bute equally ? Some might have done a work that was 
unpleasdni, soifie that was dangerous, some perhaps worked 
longer hours and some again did work requiring greater skill. 

Thus is the question of distribution brought in. It is a 
most thorny question of immense practical interest to us. 

Stagie 4. The Introduction of hloney 

But distribution,, difficult as it is, becomes more difficult in 
the stage of barter. Because, in the case of builders, referred 

c 

to above, some might prefer food, some clothing, some ornaments 
and so on. So there would .be no end of troubles. 

. The use of money removes many of the difficulties of the 
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staKe of barter as it simplifies some of the difficulties of 
distribution. 

All earnings in the fourth stage, that is, in the present 
stage, are expressed in terms of money. Barter is dispensed 
with for a system of sale and purchase. Generally speaking, 
every man to-da}’’ is a Joint producer. The joint .product is 
sold for a sum of money available for distribution amongst those 
who produced it. Each man receives a share of this joint 
money-income and purchases with it what he needs, the latter 
being the product of the labour of other groups of workers. 

Thus the satisfaction of wants in the present stage is more 
indirect than evei. This indirectness becomes more manifest 
in the increasing divisioii of labour and the use of machinery 
which are the characteristics of the modern age. 

Development of Economic Life 

In the primitive days when men were savages their 
economic life had not taken any definite shape. They lived on 
wild berries, nuts and roots in the jungle. They also lived by 
bunting and fishing. 

Hunting and Fishing Stage—^Nomadic Life 

Soon, however, men learnt the art of taming animals, and 
began to raise sheep, goats, cows, horses, pigs and fo^d. Thus,, 
men ceased to be hunters and Ixicame shepherds^ 

At this stage, men led a nomadic life and moved from place 
to place driving their herds of cattle before them. There was 
no property iti land and hardly any dhision of labour. 

They invented weapons and tools, made of stone and bone 
at first and, latqr on, of copper, bronze and iron. The transition 

from stone age to iron age totric many thousand years. 

• • 

The Agricultural Stage 

In ^ourse of their wanderings the nomadic tribes discovered, 
the food-value of corn and learnt the art of'agriculture. This- 
led to their settlement on land and in villages. Property in 
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laud was conimon but private property was gradually developed 
£LS also an elementary form of division of labour. This was but 
the beginning of our modern economic life—with all its virtues 
ond vices. 

\^he Handicraft System 

Then followed the handicraft system under which agri¬ 
culture continued to be the chief industry, but, along with 
that, hand-made manufactures were also developed. Each 
village or a small group of villages became a self-contained unit, 
the needs of whose inhabitants were satisfied locally by the 
village farmers and craftsmen. Big towns and cities were 
unknown, markets were local and limited and production took 
place on a small scale with the help of a few siinjde tools and 
instruments. 

The Industrial Revolution 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw a scries of 
remarkable and rapid clianges in the economic system of 
England which gradually spread all over Europe and later 
throughout the world. The Industrial Revolution marked the 
•close of the old handicraft stage and its replacement by the 
•complex economic system of our own times based on an 
elaborate division of labour and production on a large scale 
with the help of machinery, under the leadership of capitalist 
employers employing large numbers of wage-earning labourers 
and large volumes of capital. The chief features of the modern 

* Features of Capitalism 

The chief features of tlie capitalist system are ; 

(a) private propert}* 

(b) inheritance of property ' ^ 

(c) ownership and control of the means of apparatus of jiroduc- 

tion {c.g., land, mines, '•fisheries, factories, forests, power 
resources, banks) in the hand of pe^^ale <Sipitalist owners 

(d) control of production for i.rofit—no ])rofil, no production even 

» though there may be want „ 

(c) break-down of self-sufficient village economy and development 
^ of world markets controlled by cartels and world monopolies. 

(/) divisibn of society in two broad classes—capitalists and w'age- 
_ cancers ov labourers. 

(g) rising inequality in incomes and wealth and growing unem¬ 
ployment and class-conflict. 
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economic system are private property and economic freedom. 
Production now-a-days is chiefly controlled by the capitalist- 
producers guided, chiefly, by the profit-making motive. The 
capitalist system has reached its highest stage of development 
in the U. S. A., Great Britain, Germany, France and Japan 
followed by India and China to a limited extent. A successful 
revolt against this system has been made in the U. S. S. R. 
(Russia) where the Communists have abolished private capi¬ 
talism and private property and where the production of wealth 
in the communitj’^ is only for the satisfaction of the needs of 
the community. 


Summary 

II is interesting to note the development of economic life from 
enrly simplicity to modern complexity. 

The Simple Economic Life, characterised by individual e^ort, has 
two stages (a) the direct stage and (b) the indirect stage. 

The Complex Economic Life, characterised by colledivc effort, has 
likewise two stages marked by (a) the beginning of group effort and 
(b) the use of money. 

The development of economic life has also been traced in other 
ways, c.g., (1) self-sufficing econoni}*, (2) trade; or commercial economy 
and (3) capitalist or industrial economy. 


Question 

1. Trace the growth <if our economic society from the earliest times. 
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PRODUCTION—SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

We have,seen that wants, efforts, and satisfaction constitute 
the economic life of man. We have also seen how economic life 
has evolved from early simplicity to modern complexity. Since' 
wants cannot be satisfied without efforts, let us now proceed to 
study the economic efforts of men. 

The application of efforts to the satisfaction of wants of 
otli^s is known in Economics as Production. 

/What is produced 

.What man produces is not new matter because matter 
cannot be created by man. Man only produces utility. 

The carpenter w'ho made the chair did not create the matter, 
/.e., the wood ; the wood was there in the forest. The carpenter 
made a new use of the wood by making a chair out of it. He 
crciated, what we call, a new utility * that is, a new power to 
satisfy a human want- This production on the part of the 
carpenter has been expressed by Penson in the form of an 
equation. 


Utility of chair 
jininas 

Utility of wood 


= the "additional utility created or 
produced by the carpenter. 


Goods 

Anything \\’hich satisfies a human want or which has 
utility is called a good. Goods are thus all those things that 
possess utility. 


\/* Different kinds of utility 

Some writers have distinguished between (1) elemental (2) form 
(3) place and (4) time utilities. 

Coal has elemental utility even when undisturbed in a coal seam. 
It is given form utility when hewn and broken into pieces of con¬ 
venient size. (It his a maximnni place utility in the coal-schttle by the 
fire-side and its highest time utility is in the winter. Chapman—‘Out- 
lin|^ of Political Economy*. 
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Some goods are free goods or free gifts of nature such as 
air or sunlight in which there is no necessity to practise 
economy as its supply is not limited. It is only when the 
supply^ is limited or in the case of scarce goods or economic 
goods that economics comes in. Here we have to economise 
and put the scarce goods to the best possible use to obtain 
maximum results or satisfaction. Most goods in the W'orld are 
scarce and wc have not only to choose between different uses 
of the scarce goods but we must make efforts to increase the 
amount of scarce goods so that a larger satisfaction is possible. 

Wealth 

Wealth is a synonym for well-being. Wealth has, there¬ 
fore, a very broad connotation. 

Wealth* in Economics 

In economics wealth has a broad as also a narrow 
meaning. 

Wealth or goods may be classified after Chapman in the 
following manner: 

' Wealtli (Goods) 


External • Internal—personal 

} non-tjansferable 

^ ^ carpenter’s 

Material Non-material skill, the skill of 

j or personal ^ ^ musftian 


transferable uon-trausferable, transferable, non-transferable, 
e.jf., furniture • climate, ^ e.^., gooiwill e.g., national 

sunlight of a business reputation 

• 

* Some definitions of^ wealth 
Seligmau 

Wealflli is anv exchafigeable commodiU-. 

Gide 

All that mankind believes to be useful and can utilise is wealth. 

^iher • “ • 

The ordinary meaning of wealth includes only material objects 
owned by htftnan beings and external to the owner' 

n—3 
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Chapmaa ^ 

In its broad sense wealth stands for anything which satisfies 
human wants, directly or indirectly. Thus broadly conceived, 
wealth is also knowm as goods. 

Pmson 

In a narrow^ sense, as understood by Penson, wealth has 
been taken to mean goods which are produced by human labour. 

According to Penson, wealth is that 

(i) which has the power to satisfy a human want and 

(ii) which is the result of human^ effort. 

■* K. 

CharacteristiGa of Wealth 

To be reckoned as wealth a thing must have the following charac¬ 
teristics : 

\ (1) it must possess utility, v 

I (2) it must be scarce, v‘ 

1 (3) it must be transferable, 

\ (4) it must be external to man. k/' 

For example, air and water have great utility ; but they 
cannot be regarded as wealth by the individual because they 
are free gifts of Nature. But air and water w-ould be wealth 
to them to w’hom it would be both useful and scarce. 

Things which have no utility are not w’ealth. If it does 
not possess any utility, it is useless, valueless—it is not wealth. 
A thing does^ not become w'ealth merely because it has required 
great effort. 

Now that w’c know the nature of w'ealth (that which satisfies 
our want and which cannot be obtained without effort) we may 
consider what it may include. 

Let us take, by w^ay of illustration, some of the things a 
college student wants. He w^nts good* •meals, some clothing, 
also a few books. All these commodities (or material goods*) 

• In Economics that which satisfies a want is called a ‘good’. 
classification of material goods under two heads, (1) consumption goods 
and (2) production*goods may be useful to the students at the begin¬ 
ning. "If like everjirhing we eat or wear, material goods are used for 

direct satisfaction of wants, ^ they are called consumption goods. 
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satisfy his wants and all these are procured for him by human 
effort and must, therefore, be regarded as wealth. 

It is clear, therefore, that wealth (the things which satisfy 
our wants and for which we must make some effort) may be of 
two kinds—^material and immaterial, and that it includes both 
services as well as commodities. 

Wealth (Goods) 


Material 

^Commodities) 


Immaterial 

{Services) 


^Factors of Production 

That which contributes to the production of wealth is 
known as a factor or agent of production. Generally speaking, 
in every case, at least three factors of production must* be 
l)resciit. The rcciuirements of productive effort are 

(i) Land including all gifts of Nature, c.g., soj 7 , 
minerals, etc., 

\;(//) Labour, including human activity— physical and 
mental, 

I/land (Hi) Capital, that is, artificial aids, c.g., tools, insirtt- 

V j ^ »'■'i 1 

menis, etc. - ^ ' 

For example, the fisherman produces wealth when he secures a 
'catch of fish. But his production of wealth (or catch of fish) is depen* 
•dent on— 

(i) there being fish in the sea or in the river (Gifts of N.4TUIIE), 
(//) his own skill and effort (IvABOUR) in fishing and 
(m) the use of fishing nets, boats (Artificial Aids or Capital), j 

/ 4 . . . • * ’ 

V As division of labour has beei\ carried further and further 
and the economic structure of society has become vaster and 
more complex, men liave enie^ed in distinct groups as land- 
owners,# capitalists and labourers. Hence has arisen the need 


but if like machine, tools or raw materials, they are used in the/pro- 
duction of other goods and so satisfy w'ants indirecth\#tljey are called 
jiroduction goods."* ■' - 
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of ORGANIZATION which will co-ordinate the efforts of „ these 
groups for the purpose of production. This new factor in pro¬ 
duction, namely, organisation^ is al$o associated with enterprise 
or risk-taking in view of the risky nature of modern business. 

The factors of production may, therefore, be enumerated 
as: j 

y (i) iMnd ; 

(ii) Labour ; 

(iii) Capital; and 

(iv) Organisation (associated with which is enterprise or 

risk-taking or uncertainty-bearing). 

Penson has classified these factors under two heads :— 

A. Porms of human activity, 

B. External aids. 

A. Forms of Human activity B. External Aids 

(1) Labour (4) Gifts of Nature 

(2) Organisation (5) Capital. 

(3) Enterprise 

The Factors of Production—anothcnr view 

Socialist authors object to the use of the word Capital as a Factor 
of Production and suggest instead the names of Material Equipment 
and Non-material Equipment. The objection is mainly based on the 
ground that what actually takes part in production is not a bag of 
coins nor a bundle of notes (whicE, commonly stand for capital), but 
thfe tools, .machinery, buildings and other material equipment embodiedE 
in our store of accumulated knowledge as to how best things can be 
produced. 

According to them, therefore, the four factors of production are 

iMnd and Natural Resources, 

Labour. 

Material Equipment, ^.g., ^machinery, buildings. 

Non-material Equipment, e.g., bur knowdedge of science, and of 
the methods of production and business organisatiSn. 

I 

Thus, first, tbere« must be land and natural resources and the better 
their quality and the more abundant they are, the greater will be th« 
production. 

Secondly, ^bour is necessary* Better and more efficient'production 
can come only from the labour of people strong and healthy in body and 
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taind. That country is the richest from the point of view of labour 
where the number of people, too young or too old or too idle or too 
feeble to work, is the smallest. 

Thirdly, material equipment is necessary and generally the more 
•such artificial aid, the greater is the output per head. 

Fourthly, non-material equipment or knowledge is necessary. The 
more knowledge we have and the more scientific our methods are*, the 
greater will be the amount produced per head. 

Relative Importance of the Factors of Production 

All the factors, land, labour, capital and organisation, are 
equally indispensable to-day. 

In primitive societv nhen man was much too •dependent 
on Nature, tvhen he has not yet learnt to control Nature and 
her forces, the Gifts of Nature were, no doubt, the most 
important factor. 

As Nature was gradually brought under control by man, 
S^ahour came to the forefront. 

The introduction of machinery, the growing division of 
labour and large scale i>roduction increased the power of 
Capital which then came into prominence. 

With the increase‘in the si/c of the business and of the 
market, with an attendant increase in the risks of production 
came the recognition of the ‘great importance of the entre- 
preneur for his managing ability and judicious risk-faking. 

The agents of production are ultimately reducible do two-wNahtre 
*and Man. Of Nature and Man, Man is tlie active agent and is thus 
more important than Nature. 

As Nature apd Capital play a purely passive part in production, 
Gide prefers to call them factors of production. Labour is not merely 
a factor, it is something more; because it is active, it is an agent. 

SumUiary 

The application of human effort to the satisfaction of wants is 
production. 

Man duly produces utility (wantisatisfying poyer).^ 

Wealth has a broad and narrow meaning. In its broadest sense, 
wealth meai^ anything which satisfi^ human wants. Narrowly viewed. 
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wealth is that which satisfies wants and requires efforts (or that which 
has utility and scarcity). 

The prduction of wealth in modem times is dependent on the four 
factors of production (1) Land^ (2) 1/abour, (3) Capital, and (4) Organisa¬ 
tion and Enterprise. 

All the factors are equally indispensable to-daj’. 

The relative importance of these factors has varied from age to age. 
At first Nature was the all-important factor but now Man, by his 
^^radual conquest of Nature, has become the more important factor. 

0 

Questions 

1. Define wealth. Discuss whether or not the following come under 
your definition ;—(a) the climate of a country; (b) natural and 
acquired qualities of its people; {c) its good natural harbours r 
(d) its unworked mineral resources. (P. T. 1930) 

2. Explain Production. Uliat arc the factors of production? (C. U. 
1927) 

3. What are the leading factors of production ’ (C. U. 1932) 

4. "Wliat is wealth ? Should the following be regarded as wealth 
(a) sunlight; (b) the skill of a musician and (r) human beings, 
(d) water in the Ganges, (c) good-will of a business. (Dacca, 1942, 
1944) 

5. How” would voii define wealth? Illustrate vour answer with 

• w 

examples. (C. I’. 1943) 

6. “Wlien the w’ord wealth is used in Economics, it has a much more 
restricted sense than it has in ordinary speech.” Explain the state¬ 
ment. (C. P. 1946) 
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Land (Gifts of Nature) 

Xand’ includes all gifts of Nature utilised for the satis¬ 
faction of human wants. The economist’s use of the term 
* Land' has a'much wider meaning than its popular use. It 
stands for all natural agents. ‘Land* in Economics includes 
not only land proper (soil) but also rivers, seas, mines, forests, 
etc. Land also includes such forces of Nature as are used in 
Ijroduction— u'ind-po 7 ver, water-power, etc. 

Land in Production 

'/(a) The earth gives standing-room to men while they are 
engaged in production. 

(b) Land has in it certain elements which nourish the 
growth of plant life and arc indispensable to agriculture. This 
property of land is known as fertility. 

(c) In the bowels of the earth are hidden minerals of 
various kinds, coal, petroleum, gold, iron, etc. 

Land is, therefore, indispensable to production. 

The two chief peculiarities of land are that 

(1) the supply of land is limited—we can increase the supplj' of 
motor cars, machines, tools, etc., but we cannot increase the supply 
of land indefinitely; 

>/* (2) the lauf of diminishing returns operates in the case of land. 

^ The Law of Diminishinl^ Returns 

Man requires food and Iks secures food by cultivating land. 
The demand for fo6d increases with the gronth of population 
and supply of land being limited, more labour and capital is 
applied* to the same plot of land to grow mor| food. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns as applied to land 
(agriculture, mining, fisheriesi etc.) is :—increase in the 
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capital and labour applied in the cultivation of land causes, in 
£eneralj a less than proportionate increase in the amount of 
produce raised/* (Marshall.) 

When a farmer desires an increase in produce, he applies 
more capital arid labour to the cultivation of his plot of land. 

Speaking generally, he gets an extra produce but the in¬ 
crease in produce is proijortionately less than the increase in 
labour and capital. The extra produce has been raised at 
greater cost, that is, with the same cQst less has been raised 
than before. It means that land is yielding: diminishing 
returns. And this happens because there is a limit to the 
fertility of land. Every farmer knows it and, therefore, after 
a certain point, he does not spend more on the land already in 
use ; instead, he begins to break up fresh soil. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns* is based on general 
experience. Were it not for this tendency every farmer could 
save nearly the whole of his rent by giving up all but a small 
piece of his land and bestowing all his capital and labour on 
that. 

It should always be remembered that the law relates only 
to the amount of produce raised and not to its value. 

n/a cultivator has a plot of 2 bighas for growing rice. He spends 
Ks. 20 on account of labour and capital for the cultivation of paddy on 
his land. _He finds at the end of the harvesting season that he has been 
able to get 20 mds. of rice. 

a 

Next year, he spends an extra sum of Rs. 20 on labour and capital 
on his old plot. He gets an extra yield of only 10 mds.—a smaller yield 
to his new investment. * 

Not, discouraged yet, he spends another sum of Rs. 20 on his land 
(this time the total investment is Rs. 60). The .extras yield this third 
time is 5 mds. smaller still. The illil^tration is expressed in a tabular 
form below. " ‘ * 


• There is a particular point wheye returns would be maxirntnu from 
the best plaxmed ^nveitment (or combination of factors) of labour and 
capital in land. When this is not done, returns are less than.the maxi- 
and may dimini^. 
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The same plot of land is cultivated in succeeding years. The invest¬ 
ment expressed in terms of money is laid out in the hire of cattle and 
plough, purchase of seeds, wages of labours, etc. 


An inyfistment of Ks. 
worth (labour and 
capital). 

I. Ra. 20/- 

II. Rs. 40/-.. (20+20) 

III. Ra. 60/- (40+20) 


would bring a total 
return of mds. of 
rice 

20 nids. 

30 mds. (20+10) 

35 mds. (30+5) 


or on the investment 
per rupee worth of 
labour and capital an 
average of 

1 mHV^ . 

30 seers. ' 

23j^ seers. 


The total yield increases, but further investments of labour and 
•capital in the same plot of land although equal to the first, have added 
leas and less to the total production. 

In the first instance, the total yield is 20 mds. for Rs. 20/- the rate 
of return being 1 md. per rupee. 

In the second instance, the total is 30 mds. for Rs. 40/- the rate of 
return being 30 seers per rupee. 

In t^e third instance, the total yield is 35 mds. for Rs. 60/- the rate 
of return having fallen to 23seers. 

The extra yield for the same amount of labour and capital fell from 
20 mds. to 10 mds. in the second case and 5 mds, in the third case. 

The yield or return is thus dimini.shiug with every further instal¬ 
ment of labour and capital applied to land. 

It is to be noted that in spite of diminishing returns extra invest¬ 
ments would be worth while because of the rise in the price. ^ 

Law of Dimimahinff Returna—ijta limitations 

The qualifying words 'in generaV in Marshall’s statement'of the law 
imply that there are limitations to it. 

These limitations are as follows : 

(1) There might be increasing returns for a time before the point of 
•diminishing returns is reached. A poor cultivator may not have 
cultivated his plot well in the past. In the hands of a better and more 
prosperous cultivator the same plot would be more thoroughly cultivated 
with a larger investment of capital*’and labour. For a time there would 
be increasing returns. But there is a very definite limit to the increase. 
When the limit is reached the Law* of Diminishing Returns will assert 
Itself. 

(2) Growth of capital in a country may, by multiplying the advan¬ 
tages of drainage, irrigation and communications, improve the return 
from land, thus checking the operation of the f,aw of Diminishing 
Returns. 
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(3) Improvements may take place in the existing arts of agriculture. 
These improvements in methods, in tools and implements, would bring 
better results. 

But all these can only delay the operation of the law whicli would 
uUitnately operate in all countries, old and new. In old countries, as iu 
India, it is already in operation; in new countries as in the U. S. A, the 
law has been held temporarily in check. 

The Law in its application to mines and fidieries 

For the sake of convenience, we Have taken agriculture 
for our illustration. The law holds equally true of mines and 
fisheries. There is in their case also a limit after which 
successive doses of labour and capital would bring in lessening 
yields. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns in other industries 

It must be understood clearly that the diminishing return 
is not peculiar only to extractive industries. It may also oj>CTgLte 
in manufacturing industries. But in actual life this is rare. 

Productive efficiency of land 

The productive efficiency of land depends on^ ^idlurdt ‘ 
qualities, social environment and economic conditions. 

(a) Natural qualities —The productive powers of land largely 
depend on its natural qualities^ e.g., fertility of soil, water- 
supply, Climatic conditions, etc. 

(b) Social environment —The site is also important. Proxi- 
■mity to markets and centres of population and development of 
communications (roads, water-ways, and railways) will consi¬ 
derably add to the productive efficiency of lan^. 

c) Economic conditions —^The economic conditions are 
•connected with the application of labour an^ capital to the 
improvement of land. The natural conefition of land can be 
modified by economic efforts. A piece of land which is "infertile 
due to deficiency of water can be made fertile by irrigating it 
with water obtained from a trj3e-well or from a canal.* In Sind 
and in the Am jab vast areas of land have thus been made 
productive. 
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Wat•i^Pow•r 

Of the Gifts of Nature water-power is one of the most common and* 
at the same time the most useful of Nature’s aids to production. 

In all old countries it has been the practice, in India even now it is> 
a common practice in the north, to harness the energy of the swiftly 
flow’ing rivers to drive simple water-mills which would grind com or 
extract oil for the peasant folk. Later this power came also to be used 
for driving, the machinery in newly-started factories and mills. 

In our age the value and importance of water-power have increased 
a million fold by the knowledge and utilisation of its capacity to- 
generate electricity at a very cheap cost. 

India promises to be one of the leading countries of -the world in- 
regard to the development of hydro-electricity in which great progress, 
has already been made. We have an immense potential energy stored 
in the gushing waters of the Indian rivers. 

Since wtjod, coal and oil are dear and somewhat difficult to obtain 
in India except in a few favoured areas the people have, in cheap 
electricity, generated by water, an aid to production which will perhaps- 
revolutionise their life. The hydro-electricity plants in Bombay, Madras, 
Kashmir and the Punjab have been lighting up villages, and towns, 
heating homes, driving mills and factories and hauling trains carr 3 ’ing 
goods and passengers at a nominal cost. 

Summary 

Land is the most important factor in production—without it nothing 
can be produced. 

Land includes all gifts of nature, c.g., soil, rivers, seas, mines, 
forests, water-power, etc. 

The La7v of Diminishing Returns as applied to land is that, after a 
certain point, additional investments of labour and capital would bring 
gradually diminishing yields from land. 

The productive efficiency of land depends on (a) natural qualities; 
(b) social environment and (c) economic conditions. 

Besides land proper, water-power is a factor of production of great 
importance esp^cialh- in India. 

Questions 

1. State what is* meant bt- the term “Land” in Bconomics. To make 
youi- meaning clear, give cxafiiples. (All. 1^28) 

2. Explain the Law of Diminishing Returns. Does it operate with 
equal rigour in industry and in agriculture? Support your answer 
by reasons,, (C. U. 1929; Dacca,^ 1942) 

3. Explain writh illustrations the Laws of incresAing^aud diminishing 
returns* (C. U. 1944) 
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Labour 

Labour means the exercise of the powers of mind or body 
for the creation of utilities. The statement, ‘Man has to labour 
for an existence^ means that man has to make efforts, mental 
or physical, for the satisfaction of his wants. Labour may, 
therefore, imply both brain-work and manual work. 

Productive and unproductive labour 

The old idea 

A specimen of early economic thought on the subject is 
provided in the following passage : — 

“In the saine class of unproductive labours must be ranked some 
of the gravest and the most important and some of the most frivolous 
professions—churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters of ail kinds, 
domestic servants, players, buffoons, musicians, opera singers, opera 
-dancers.” (Adam Smith). 

Our old economists led by Adam Smith held the labour of 
only those who assisted in the production of material things 
or commodities as productive and the labour of all others as 
unproductive. .Labour which was embodied in some tangible 
or visible things was produotive, all other labour w-as unpro¬ 
ductive. They ignored the services of the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the musician whose, labour perished in the very instant of 
their production*. 

The old idea in this respect has changed cwisiderably. 

. present distinction bc»twem productive and unproductive 

labour 

Since production means the production of utility, lajjour or 
human effort w€ricl> results in the production of some utility is 
productive labour. 

4 
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The utility may be in the production of some commodity^ 
such as cloth and yarn in the case of the weaver and the- 
spinner, or the utility may be in the rendering of some service,. 

■—^the service of a doctor or of a musician. To make their labour 
productive what is, therefore, required of men is that they must 
supply commodities or services which have utility. 

I/abour which fails to produce any utility is unproductive- 
labour, e.g^, labour spent in digging a well which is abandoned 
when it is half-done. 

S'- Paupers, thieves, swindlers, ne’er-do-wells, wdio are para¬ 
sites, who produce no utility, are excluded from the category 
of productive labourers since they contribute nothing ; the* 
labour is entirely unproductive. 

''A sharp distinction is not posuble 

The emphasis being shifted from the tangibleness of a thing to its 
utility, the distinction between productive and unproductive labour has 
appeared in a new aspect. The sharp distinction between productive 
and unproductive labour has been replaced by a distinction between 
more or less productive labour. If utility is the test of productiveness, 
it will be found that all labour produced some kind of utility or other 
though in certain cases the utility would be great and in other cases 
small. It is conceivable that in some ca.ses the effort made produces no 
utility at all but that happens very seldom. More usual is the case of 
the production of utility not as great as the effort made. 

Hence the distinction between more or less productive labour is 
more important for our practical purposes. 

*Thus, what is of real importance to us to-day is not wh^^ther the 
labour is productive or unproductive put whether ii is more or less 
productive, i.e., whether the effort expended results in the production 
of a large or small amount of wealth/ 

Supply of Labour in Production 

In any cqpntr]^ the supply of labour depends on two- 
factors: (i) the size of populaiion and {2)'^fficiency of labour. 

The size of population 

It m obvious that the supplj; of labour will be greater when 
the population is larger. This refers not to t&e entire populationi 
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'but to the working population —able-bodied men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 60 excluding the very young and the 
•old and infirm. Then again not all the able-bodied in many 
•countries are engaged in productive activities—there are the idle 
-rich and those who are engaged in household work. 

Efiiciency of labour 

No one produces all that he requires. Tabour to-day is, 
therefore, not isolated ; but is organised in a highly specialised 
form. The efficiency of labour is not the same everywhere. It 
♦differs in degree from country to country and from industry to 
industry. For example, the efficiency of labour in the Japanese 
•Cotton Industry is greater than it is in the Bombay Cotton 
Industry. 

On what does this efficiency depend f The efficiency of 
-labour depends on 

(I) the efficiency of the labourers themselves, and 

(II) on the manner in which labour is organised and 
directed, in other words, on the efficiency of the 
employer. 

I. The efficiency* of the labourers largely depends on 
the following: 

•/{a) A favourable clhnatc. Adverse climate, extreme heat 
or cold, isr unfavourable to strenuous ^vork. 


* The efficiency of labour depends upon two tilings (a) the power to 
wor k and (b) the w ill t o w ork. ^ 

iTTe "laboiu G'f*s"'pou^er“To work or capacity for work is determined 
by his physical fitness which depends on climaterVf acial aualitieg j ade- 
<[uate and proper food, clothing and housing. It is also’*determined by 
his technical, intellectual and moral fitness for which proper education 
and environment are necessary. * 

V (b) Tlie efficiency of labour also depends upori his \fill to work. This 
will of the worker is governed and influenced by the conditions of his 
•employment and by life own ideals and outloola. • 

The efficiency of labour in India can be improved by (1) better 
provision of the necessaries of life and labour, (2) education, both 
general and technical, (3) the creation of an atmosphere of^freedom, 
•change and hoptfuln^ss and by (4)* better direction and biganisation of 
labour. 
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vffc) Provision of the necessaries of life and labour, "iliood 
and sufficient food, Sanitary dwellings, proper clotliing and 
healthy recreation—all go to make a worker efficient. A dimi¬ 
nution of these would bring down efficiency to a low level. 

Vr (c) Education—general and technical. Education develops 
intelligence, judgment and imagination in the worker. These 
qualities go to make a good and efficient worker. Many of the 
trades in the modern world of highly technical industries 
demand‘great skill from the workers. 

Md) The moral Qualities of honesty, industry and temper¬ 
ance. These qualities mark a really efficient worker. Character 
is no less important than cleverness or skill. An irregular and 


intemperate life reduces the productive efficiency of a labourer. 

(c) An atmosphere of hopefulness, freedom and change. 
Industrial and political slavery reduces the efficiency of labour. 

Vf/) The nearness and directness of reward. Willing Workers 
are the greatest assets of modern industry. The nearer and more 


direct the reward, the greater will be the inducement to work. 

Mi) The number of hours of work. Too many hours of work 
will have evil effects on the efficiency of labour. Industrial 


fatigue is one of the principal causes of diminished output. 

II. The efficiency of labour also depends on an intelligent 
direction and organisation of laUbur. 

Great increase in efficiency can he secured by the atlotment 


of a particular piece of work to an industrial labourer who is 
best fitted for it. This division of lajbour is one of the main 
problems of organisation and will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Eikew'ise, capital in the shape of adequate tools and 
machines has to be furnished to aid the labourer to do his best. 


Theories of Population 

An increase of population generally increases the supply 
of labour wjth more men ready to work. With co-operation and 
efficient planning wealth may be produced sufficient to meet 
their needs. • 
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But in the absence of this and with a limited supply of 
land and an increasing number of mouths to feed, the food 
supply may be less than sufficient to meet the needs and there 
would be not only malnutrition and disease on a large scale but 
also starvation and famine with people dying in large numbers. 
The unchecked increase in population unaccompanied by im¬ 
provements in production and distribution leads to high birth¬ 
rates, high death-rates, backw^ard economic conditions, pesti¬ 
lence and famine. 

'^The Malthusian Theory 

According to Thomas Mai thus, an old English economist, 
population increases in geometrical progression (i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64 etc) w^hile the food supply increases in arithmetical 
progression* (i, 2, 3» 4» 5, 6, 7 etc.) 

According to Malthus, population tends to exceed food 
supply and he saw two checks on too rapid a growth of popu¬ 
lation 

(1) positive checks —checks imposed by Nature in the 

form of epidemics, famines and w^'ars for food and 
territory and 

(2) preventive checks —moral restraint, late marriages, 

few^er children bjr deliberate control. The poor 
should not marry till they can support a family. 

Summary 

Labour implies both brain-work and manual work. 

Labour or human effort which results in the production of some 
utility is productive Ictbour. . 

Labour which fails to produce* any utility is unproductive labour. 

What is of real importance to us to-day is ijot whether labour is 
productive or unproductive but whether it is more or less productive. 

* By the time food supply has increased from 1 to 7, population has 
increased from 1 to 64. ^ This has been the case in India. In 1921 the 
population was 319 million—in^ 1931 it was 353 million (an increase of 
34 million in ten years), and in 1941 it rose to be 400 million (the 
increase has been 47 million in the next ten years—equivalent to the 
total population of France). 
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The^ efficiency of labour depends 

(1) on the efficiency of the labourers which is promoted by (a) 

favourable climate, (b) provision of necessaries, (c) educa¬ 
tion, (d) good morals, (e) free and hopeful atmosphere,. 
(f) nearness and directness of reward, and o reduction 
of hours of work; 

(2) also on the emplo^er’.H efficiency in the direction and organi¬ 

sation of lalxmr. 


Questions 

1. Distinguish between productive and unjmjductive labour. (C. IT. 1931) 

2. What are the causes of efficienc}- of lalxjur ? (All. 1930; P. U. 1929) 
How can you improve the efficiency of Indian laljour > (C. U. 1926) 

3. Distinguish between jmxluctive and unproductive labour. ‘What is. 
of real importance to us to-day is not whether labour is productive 
or unproductive—^Ijut whether it is more or less productive, i.e., 
whether the effort expended results in the productitm of a large or 
small amount of w’ealth.’ Explain. (C.T. 1934) 

4. What are the various factors on which efficiency of ]a1x)ur depends ? 
1C. U. 1936) 


11-3 
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CAPITAL 


Origin of Capital 

Capital is the result of savin.y;. In order that we may save 
n'c must produce in excess of our present requirements, i,c., wc 
must produce a surplus. This surplus may be spent immediately 
or ivasted or it may as well be saved. If it is saved and is 
devoted to the setting of an income it becomes cax>ital. 

Capital is, therefore, defined as that part of 7 vcalth which 
is saved* and is devoted to the ffcttin^ of an income. 

^ Capital defined 

Wealth devoted to some purpose with the intention of 
obtaining an income from it is called cajutal. 

**Thus a man's capital is part of his wealth and the same 
thing may be called wealth or capital according to the use to 
which it is put. Take, for example. ajnMor car. If its owner 
uses it for pleasure, we should say it is wealth to him, but if he 
uses it, as a doctor would, for professi onal purposes, it is a form 
of capital. It helps him to ma'ice a larger income because with 
it he can see a larger number of patients." 

A person’s capital is that i)art of his stock from which he 
expects to derive an inconic. (Adam Smith). 

Forms of Capital 

Capital may take different forms. 

The factory buildings, pla^it and machinery, the tools and 
the instruments, the raw materials awaiting manufacture are 
all alike capital—they are aid^ to production and arc known as 
produc er' s capit ^. 

* All wealth that is saved is not necessarily capital, Ilm* example, 
wealth that is hba/ded and hidden are treasure—not devoted to any pro' 
ductive use—and is not capital. 
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The dwelling house when it is an aid to production and 
not a mere luxury is also capital but it is known as consumer's 
capital to distinguish it from producer’s capital which aids 
production directly Avhereas consumer’s capital aids only 
indirectly. 

Fixed and Circula ting Capi tal 

Capital has been also classified as (i) fixed and (2) 
circ ulating cap ital. ^ c • 

Capital which remains i n a durable sliane and renders 
repeated services .in production is known as fixed capital. 
Factory buildings and machine ry are instances of fixed capital. 

Circulating capital sni)])lics labour with raw materials and 
means of subsistence. The constant supply of large quantities 
of raw materials is circulating capital. The raw mgderialy e.g., 
cotton, is turned into the finished product, cloth, from the sale 
of which fresh ran--materials arc liought. Thus this capital 
goes on circulating. 

Circulating capital changes its form by a single use. 
Mustard in an oil mill is changed into oil and cake. 

VCapital in production—its functions 

Capital is one nf the factors of production. It is derived 
from the two jiriniary factors, li^nd and labour and is, therefore, 
subordinate to them. 

C apital ha s a importaneg^ 'm jn'oductigii. ^ It is a 

requirement of production as it is also the result tff prodlAciion. 
It is a factor or a requirement ih the sense that without capital 
there can be no production. It is the result of production 
inasmuch as \\fealth must be produced before a portion of it 
can be saved and apiilied to the getting of an income. 

The individual owner, or the capitalist as he is called, 
thinks that the function of capital is to bring him an income* 
To him it is merely a means of gettin.g an income. 

But to the business man as also to society, capital to-day 
is an inJispeifsable aid to production and ks ftmetion is to 
increase enormously our productive powers and efl&dency. 
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The three chief fit net ions of capital : 

(1) its makes man’s labour much nK)re productive; 

(2) it enables men to specialise in pri>duction; 

’ (3) it enables business men to take risks, to produce in anticipa¬ 
tion of demand, to make experiiiients. 

Efficiency of Capital 

By itself capital cannot do anything". The efficiency of 
capital is considered from two view-points: — 

(a) its fitness as an aid to production ; and 

(b) the method of its application. 

{a) Capital must be fit for the production in view. A large 
factory-building might be too big for a small button factory. A 
button-manufacturer may invest the larger portion of his capital 
in the building and then suffer from want of caintal when he 
has to buy machinery or raw materials. 

(b) Good machines and good buildings are heli)ful, but the 
best results would only be obtained b\- the best use of these 
machines and buildings. A high efficiency of capital would be 
secured if these machines are handled by efficient ^vorkmen 
working under the supervision of caj>able organisers w lu) would 
make the best use of the men, the machines and the buildings, 
i.e., the best use of land, labour (men) and capital (machinery 
and buildings). ^ 

Growth of Wealth and Capital* 

The causes and conditions of the growth of wealth differ 

t . c 

and have differed in different countries and in different ages. 

* Growth of Capital in India 

As regards .subjeciivc^conditions, family atjeciinn is'iuiwlierc .-.trouger 
than ill India. The trading and middle elas?.es possess suftiiient fore¬ 
sight, but foresight is absent amorfg the poorer elasses of the Indian 
people. 

As regards objective conditionf, we enjoy at present in India tlie 
necessary security of life and property. 

But the essential factor that there must l)e a surplus above neces¬ 
saries of life is absent in the Indian peasantry wlio form three-fourths of 
the Indian population. Consequentlj* the Indian agriculturist’s ^xiwer 
to save is extremely limited. 

Moreover, the number of banks and institutions offering opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment ^is very inadequate. 
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1. Easential condition—^the power to save 

There must be a surplus above necessaries of life before 
anything can be saved. 

Subjective (mental) conditions—tbe will to save 

(i) The habit of distinctly visualising the future and pro¬ 
viding for it is a habit slowly developed in human society. This 
i qrcsi sht is a, condition of saving. The savage has no foresight 
.and does not save. 

Besides, there are othci' subjective conditions, viz., maiives. 

(ii) With the development of family life the chief motive 
for saving family affection. When this affection is great, as 
in India, ilia desire to save something for the family is strong. 

./ (Hi) Merc bn egalo mania^ also leads some to save. Th'e desire 
for power, which money brings, is no less a strong incentive to 
saving. 



Objective (external) conditions 


Besides the subjective conditions, mentioned above, there 
may be externa} conditions which favour the accumulation of 
wealth. Among such external conditions arc : 

(0 secu niv of life ond_J^ropcj;t \,—in a state of chaos and 
disorder when life and property arc insecure, people would be 
disinclined to save ; 


(ii) use of money ,—^liefore the use of money, uearth, con- 
«isting of perishable goods, could not, from its vefy iiatfire, be 
stored up ; 


(Hi) opportunitij's of .^afe and profif^hje^ investment ,—^ 
savin gs b anks, insurance comi)anies and co-o])cfafiv(}'' credit 
■societies encourage savings, and 


(iv) tjic rate* of fhterejt^ —ii;^, the capitalist order of society 
there is "a close connection between the rate *of interest and the 
volume of .saving. In the words of i\larshall, a rise in the rate 
of interest offered for cajhtal tends to increase tjie volume of 
•savings. In most cases, nicil are cncouragefl to save by the 
iinterest which they get on theiv savings. Other things being 
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ecluai the higher the rate of interest, the greater will be the* 
stimulus or inducement to save. 

Capital and Society 

Capital regarded by all as indispensable to production; but private 
capitalism is not so regarded. Should all capital be in the hands of a 
few privileged and, in some cases, incompetent individuals? Or should 
the ownership of capital, as of land, be vested in the community' ? This» 
again, is a grave social qne«4tion which should be discussed at a laler 
stage. 

Summary 

Capital is the result of saving. 

Capital is that part of wealth which is savetl and devoted to the 
getting of an income. 

Capital may be {a) fixed, when it remains in a durable form, t’.g.. 
buildings, or it may be {b) circulating, e.g.. raw materials. 

Capital is a useful aid to production, and, as one of its factors, 
comes next in importance to Land and Lalwur from which it is derived. 

The efficiency of capital depends on (a) its fitiic.ss as an aid to 
production and (b) the method of its application. 

The growth of capital in a country' depends on tire pedple’s having 
first of all (a) a surplus above the necessaries of life and next on (f)! 
their foresight, family affection, and desire for power which mone> 
brings, and (c) on the security of life and pn)pcrty, on the opportunities 
of safe and profitable investment as jiilso on the rate of interest. 

The function of capital is not merely to add to the money iiicoJiit 
of the private capitalist but to increase the productive, powers f)f the 
C(.mmufiity. * 


Questions 

1. How does capital originate.'* Di.scuss the pari placed !»\ capital in 

production. (C. U. 1926) ^ 

2. What are the main causes which influence the accuniululion erf wealth 
in a country? How far are lljose can.se.s ]>re.seiit in Imlia to-day^ 
(C. ij. 1928, 1940)* 

3. Distinguish between 

Fixed and circulating capital. (C. X\ 1931, 1940; Ilacca 1942) 

4. Define capital and discuss its {function in production. (C^ 1931) 

5. Indicate the part played by capital in production. Di.stinguish 
between fixed capital and circulating capital. (C, V. 1943) 
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ORGANISATION 

Production in our days is very highly organised. From 
early simplicity we have come to a stage of complexity in our 
times. In the old days, the same man owned the land, gave 
his labour and capital, and the wealth that was produced was 
regarded as a single income from land. In our days, we find, 
land is owned by somebody who lets it out to a farmer who 
engages outside labour and employs capital. The wealth 
produced is the result of joint effort and must, therefore, be 
regarded as a joint income to be distributed among the landlord, 
the labourer, the capitalist {mahajan), and the farmer who has 
organised production. 

We have thus a large class to-day offering their labour ; 
another class offering capital and sometimes land and a separate 
class of men organising and managing business. 

The Entrepreneur 

When our business organisation becomes so complex, the 
need is felt ‘^for an intelligent guide at the centre, who shall 
supervise the whole field of production. He shall decide what 
will be produced, and in what quantities and he shall bring 
together the necessary agents of production in the making of 
the product/* 

He undertakes the organisation of business and also the 
risks which go wdth business undertakings. He is thus 'the 
undertaker*, tlTe French equivalent of which is "entrepreneur*'. 
The functions of the entrepren<?ur are so important that he may 
justifiably be regarded as a fourth factor in production. 

Thq entrepreneur, is variously described as the organiser, 
veii^rer, captain of industry and business manager. 

Fungtion^ of the EntrepreiMr ^ 

The modern entrepreneur has two functibns: 

(i) Organisation of businesa and {2)"^ risk-taking. 
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(i) Organisaiion of business may be divided into 

(i) the organisation of administration and production. 

(ii) the organisation of distribution. 

The functions of administration by the entrepreneur include 
not merely the functions of planning—tlecisions on the nature, 
quantity and quality of the things to be produced—but also the 
functions of executing the plan. He selects the land, labour 
and capital (machines and raw materials) and gets them together 
for the purjioses of production and sells them when they are 
I>roduced. 

The functions of distribution l)y tlie entrepreneur include 
the distribution of the shares of remuneration, rent, wages and 
interest to each of the factors of production. His own reward 
is what remains after these payments and that reward is known 
as profits of the entreiuencur. 


(2) risk-taking ; 


The entrepreneur plans the whole of the business and starts 
to work long before the i)roduct is marketed^. Various 
unforeseen contingencies, break-down of expensive 

machinery, failure of supply of essential raw materials, a fall 
in demand due to change of fashion) may happen in the 
meantime leading to great losses. It is the function of the 

entrepreneur to undertake this risk of loss, 

✓ 

Hi» importance in modem times 


The entrepreneur has been called 'the captain of indushv'. 
—(Carlyle—Past and Present). ^ 

The success of a business or of an industry is determined 
largely by the organising power and by the steering ability of 
the entrepreneur who remains fit the helm. 

Industrial forefcs of one factorj’ or of one industry aire pitted 
against similar forces in rival factories and in rival industries. 

(Each entrepreneur has to^ marshal and comnjand iiis forces 
in this industrial warfare. The captain who displays dash, 
energy, and skill in organisation and manoeuvre wins the field.') 
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The Entrepreneur and Production 

Success in modern business depends, to a larse extent, on 
Ihe entrepreneur who is the pivot on which the whole machincyy 
of production turns. 

The phenomenal progress of the TT.S.A. has been due to 
its highly capable business leaders. The vast natural resources 
of the country, its healthy and growing i)opulation and its 
steadily accumulating capital—all these have been harnessed 
together by the American entrepreneurs for promoting produc¬ 
tion. 

In India, also, we have abundant gifts of nature, a large 
population and a vast amount of hoarded wealth awaiting utili¬ 
sation. But the captains of industry here are few, our industrial 
progress has been slow. Notable Indian entrepreneurs have 
been the Tatas, the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee of Martin & 
Burn’s, ]Mr. G. D. Birla and Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

What the entrepreneur should be 

(1) The entrepreneur should have a knowledge of the 
market or the field which he is about to enter. 

(2) He must have a broad knowledge of men and human 
affairs as he must have gifts of foresight, judgment and intelli¬ 
gent anticipation of the future. ' In a way, he must be a leader 
of men. 

(3) He must have energy, entenn'ise, and organising .^lbility 
of a high order. 


Summary 

The fuiK'lHiiis of the enireprcmeiir {ire ; (1) or.e.'siiisation aiul (2) 
risk-taking. ‘The fcntrei)Teneur i'. the cajhtsil oi iinlnstry.’ He is the 
l»ivf)t on whieh thc^wliolr niaehinerv of prodiu'iion wonhl turn. 

Questions 

1. What are the function.^ of the entrepreneur in modern business and 

indn.strTal orltarisation ? (C. U. 1828, 1930, 1941J, 

2. What pari does the entrepreneur play in production ? Indicate the 
different elements in profits. (C.^U. 1943; Dacca 1943) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF ORGANISATION 

Industrial organisation is no longer simple but highly 
complex and has led to problems \Yhich we should do well to 
couwsider. 

Some problems of industrial organisation are : 

(i) The organisation of the factor Labour in production— 
Division of Labour. 

(II) The organisation of the factor Cai>ital—^ISIachiiiery in 
Production. 

(III) Geographical Division of Labour and Lixzalisation of 
Industry. 

(IV) The si/c in organisation : Large-scale vs. Small-scale 
I>nxluction. 

(V) The control of business—Types of business manage¬ 
ment. 

I. " Division of Labour 

Productive efficiency has been largely dependent om the 
division of labour (ihe organised co-operation of labour as a 
factor* of production). 

In primitive societ>’, there is little or no division of labour. 
Each man has to meet all his wants—the same man is, therefore> 
hunter, fisherman, clorthier, boat-maker and builder in one. 

The greater the developmet^ of society, the more specialised 
'will labour be. And the greater the d^vvisiofli of labour, the 
greater is the efficiency of pro&uction in general. But si^ecialis- 
atiou implies interdependence.* 

* An insta|ice ‘of specialisation and interdependence is be fonnd 
in the modem telephone. The American who specialises* in the manu¬ 
facture of telephones has to depeiid practically upon'the whole world to 
make it.. From many lands are gathered the nineteen materials needed 
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The Division of Labour, as it is called, is most striking in 
manufacturing industries. 

Its charactw 

“From the point of view of the individual the division of 
labour means specialisation ; from the point of view of the 
society it means co-operation. But specialisation by individuals 
is practicable only in society. More individuals can give their 
time lx:cause other individuals are directing their efforts to the 
provision of food and shelter.** 

Thus are tasks.or professions divided. 

Tliis division has been carried further still. Each task is now 
sub-divided. The making of shoes is subdivided in the U. S. A. 
into as many as 120 different processeSj each of which is done 
by a different person. A man in a shoe-factory, therefore, 
makes only i/i20tli part of a shoe. 

There is also specialisation inasmuch as a man sticks to hiS- 
particular job of making a particular j^art of the shoe, 
cutting of soles, stitching, fixing eyelets. 

There is also co-operation because the 120 different workers 
must each co-operate with the rest wdio are all engaged in 
different processes, in order that the final product, the shoe, 
may emerge from the factory. 

Forms of Division of Labour 

According to Peiisoii, the forms of division of-» labour are : 

(1). The division into industries,* trades, and projessions. 

This is to be found even in early societies, e.g., some took 
to agriculture, 'sonie to hunting. The ancient organisation of 
Hindu society, Vurnashrania, i«j another example. Men were 

by him to make the* inslr£nneiit. The Japanese prepares the silk for the 
eord, the Indian mines the mica and* the Egyptian, the cotton used for 
insulation^ the Russian di^s the platinum, the Alaskan the gold and the 
Pennsylvanian the grains of coal used in your telephone, the Brazilian 
gathers the rubber for the receiver and the Irishman raises flax for 
paper usedfin tlij; condenser and from,this assemblage of^ materials and 
with the co-operation of every comer of the world Clie specialised skill 
of the Chicago workman makes for you that marvel of our age—the 
telephone. ^ 
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originally divided into professional classes according to their 

•special functions—priests (Brahmins), kings and warriors 

(Kshatriyas), merchants, bankers and other producers of ucalth 

(Vaishyas), and the menial workers (Sudras). 
f. 

(2) The division into processes which arc complete. 

With llie advance of civilisation we find that one man rears 
the cattle, another tans the leather and a third makes the shoes. 


Here each process is comidete in itself. 

(3) The division into processes which arc not complete. 


With further industrial progress and with the increasing 
introduction of machinery we find that each process is further 
sub-diyided. 

n4) i^he fourth form of division of labour i§^he territorial 
^division of labour. 


The Advantages of Division of Labour 

V^i) There is a. gain in skill or an increase in dexterity. A 
man wlio makes nothing but nails all his life can make them 
better and quicker than a first-rate smith, \vho makes 
nails occasionally. ‘Practice makes perfecT —the man who 
works at one thing only, will f^enerally do it better than the 
man whe is ‘a Jack of all trades, master of none’. 

\J (^) Thej^c is a gain in adaptation . Each worker, man, 
woman or child, is given the work for which he or she is fitted. 
The gain in adaiitation is the greatest when the processes arc 
reduced to the simplest because it is then possible to classify 
workers, according to their respective physical strength, their 
intelligence, their education as also their skill. The work which 
requires^ the use of brains wou^l be given to itie brainy fellow ; 
the work which requires strong, powerful arms would'be given 
to a strong man and only light work would be given to the 
woman or t<ji the child. Painters, poets, niusiqians,» novelists, 
inventors and scientists w-ould not be compelled most of their 
time to grow food, make clotlnSs and build houses for themselves. 
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(3) There is also the saving in time. 

If a man is to do a simple work and to remain at that work 
he requires little time to learn it. The period of learning is 
thus shortened. The worker also saves much time because he 
sits at the same place and does the same work with the same 
tools and has not to move about for tools and instruments and' 
for getting sundry other things which iie must get if he has, 
to do the entire work by himself. 

^4) There is a great economy of liunmn labour. 

As the processes arc simplified the work becomes automatic.. 
It is possible to do the things by machines. 

(5) It has thus led to the increasing use of machinery^ 

fa) The machine has greatly increased production. 

fb) The introduction of machinery has greatly tlintUiishcd the 

physical strain involved in production. Heavy loads weigh¬ 
ing several tons are carried within the factory not on the 
shoulders of men but bv cranes operated by power. The- 
marvel is seen in large iron works where very heavy 
hammers which tire and baffle the muscles of the most 
powerful of men are being operatcil with ease by steam, 
liydraulio or electric force. 

Ic) The increasing ivse of machinery, by simplifying processes <if 
work, has also • helped in demolishing the barriers of 
employment. When the cotton industry is depressed the 
weaver in a cotton inill^nay take up jute weaving in a jute 
mill. Thus, when a man is unemployed in one ^larticular 
occupation he can easily change over to another of a similar 
character. He can also learn a new one becai^^e learjiiug is 
possible within a short time. 

’\o) Further, it has been claimed that division of labour has 
led to greater inventiveness. Inventions Jiave often come from 
the daily observation of the protjess of one*s work. Some of the 
most important inventions were made by ordinary workmen 
who had received no technical education. The boy-worker in* 
trying tef save his own* daily labour by / some clever contrivance 
has given tiie world more than one invention. 

^(7) TRere fe another important and striking advantage from 
division of labour. Just as all pwple arc not equally fitted for 
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one and the same kind of work, so all parts of the world have 
not equal facilities for i)roducing a thing. In some places things 
can be produced more easily and, therefore, at a cheaper cost 
than in others. If Britain were to grow grapes Jn her steel 
yards and Spain to manufacture steel in her vineyards the 
world would have less grapes and less .steel than it has to-day. 
p^his has led to specialisation of a kind known as Territorial or 
^^Geographical Division of JMbour. 

(8) Yet* another advantage tliat has been derived from divitiioii of 
labour is that it has maximised production and minimised human effort. 
It has thereby helped the advance of modern civilisation 

(9) Lastly, the prices of commodities have, become lower as a result 
of the division of labour. With the reduction of the prices of things 
it has become possible for most men to buy ihem. Theie has been in 
iconsequence an improvement in the standard of living and of comfort 
of the people. 

' Disadvantages of Division of Labour 

If division of lalx^iir lias .so many advantages why should 
e not have more of it ? Is there no limit to division of laixmr ? 
To these questions we must now find an answer. There is 
Hjbviously a limit, the limit is set by, the increasing difficulties 
of division of labour. The difficulties bring disadvantages 
which counteract its advantageiD. 

Division of labour is no nnmixed g<x>d nor can the good 
•be indefinitidy increased. 

Ill the first place, division of labour implies large-scale 
business. And the larger the business, the* greater the difficulty 
•of organisation and* management of bnsinesB. Besides this 
'difficulty, there are also other disadvantages of division of labour 
•.set forth below. 

i 

{ay Monotony, of 'work. * There is something dull and 
monotonous in continually repeating some one operation such 
as-fixing buttons in a shoe or passing coal^into the boiler. A 
man may v^ry gustly compiain if his whole Kfe is spent on 
^screwing a nut—may be nut^No. 272. 
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(t)) Narrowing of the mind. The shoe-maker of the old 
times who fashioned shoes all by himself, and after his own 
mind, had greater scope for the exercise of his mental facilities. 
These are narrowed if he is put to the making of a very small 
and a particular part as in a modern shoe-making factory, c.g., 
buttoning the shoes. 

V(c) L .OSS of general efficiency. The narrowing of the iiieiital 
faculties which division of labour involves naturally causes a 
loss of general efficiency. The worker in the shoe-making 
factory can think only of buttoning the shoes. He is not likely 
to lie capable of doing anything else in his life. As such his 
general efficiency is lost although lie gains in particular 
efficiency. Adam Smith sums up the whole thing when he 
says, “His dexterity at his own trade is acquired at the expense 
of intellectual, social and martial virtues." 

(d) The evils arising out oj the factory system due io an 
extensive division of labour.. 

Karl Marx condemns division of labour because if kills the 
individuality of the worker and because it is responsible for the 
factory .system with -whiclv so many evils are associated. 

The workman is reduced to a machine. He is dehumanised 
and brutalised. He becomes a crippled ^nonstrosity. scoiie 
is allowed for the development of his character and capacity. 
Extreme division of labour has also destroyed famil}^ life the 
employment of women and children \rhose labour is cheaper to 
the employer than the labour of men. 

The towns arc overcrowded, and the villages are neglected. 
The w'orker, being reduced to a machine, feels no stir of life 
within. 

He luis no personal'relations with his employer. Formerly, 
he worked directly under the master. Far removed from the 
master by i hicparchy of managers,* foremen and supervisors, he 
is to-day apt*to regard his work as mere drudgery. 
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Diviaion of labour and society 

Division of labour has done a great good to society by maximising, 
production with tlte minimum of human effort. It has greatly advanced 
i7iodeni civilisation which rests primarily on an economic basis. 

Division of labour has clieapened commodities by greater produc¬ 
tion. As things have become cheap, h is possible for most men to buy 
them. The standards of living and of comfort of the j^eople in general 
lijive improved in consequence. 

But the system has been greatly abused by the capitalist employers. 
They have degraded human labour by making men work under 
humiliating conditions of life on extremely low wages. They have let 
loose disrupting forces into society by disrupting family life through the 
employment of cheap woman and child labour. 

It ought alwa^’s to be remembered that division of labour is a 
means to an end, i.e., the jiroduction of greater wealth for increa.sing 
the welfare of mankind. This welfare is not the welfare of a particular 
class or section but the welfare of the entire community. If that welfare 
were constantly kept in sight by the employers the advantages of 
divi.sion of lalxjur would be great. 

11. Machinery in Production 

Our primitive ancestors worked witli their hands. L-atcr, necessity 
forced them to devise tools for a more comfortable existence. Witli the 
advance of knowdedge and the development of the economic life of man 
the tool was gradually replaced by the machine. 

The* machine has decided advantages over our eyes and muscles. 
It is much more reliable and efficient and is never inattentive or 
fatigued. In certain cases it lias increa.sed man’s powers a rnilhonfold. 

Y'et in (,pite of these advantages the machine has not completely 
driven our labour. The mqghine has to be invented, planned, made 
and worked. When out of order it has to be repaired or replaced. It 
may supplement and minimise lalxmr, it may increa.se labour’s produc¬ 
tive powers a thousand \imes but it cannot totally replace human labour. 

^Machinery 

Machinery the outcome of division of labour, as division 
of labour itself is the outcome of an extended use of machinery. 
The processes of manufacturing: have been split up into opera¬ 
tions which are so simple that they can be '^ierformed by a 
machine. 
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Advantages and Evib of Machinery 

The Effects of Machinery on the Workup Class 

N(t) It has relieved man from much physical strain in his 
heavy, arduous tasks by enabling him to utilise the powers of 
wind, steam, water, electricity, levers, pulleys, etc, 

(n') It has introduced much greater speed in production ; 
for example, 75 millions of pins can be made in a day hy one 
man in a modern pin factory. 

{Hi) Delicate and uccurate work has been made possible on 
a large scale because of the use of machines, e.g., in the making 
of watches, gauges, precision balances. 

{iv) It has elevated the quality of labour by its demand for 
character and intelligence. The handling of machines isr a res¬ 
ponsible task which can be entrusted only to the sober and tl;ie 
intelligent. 

{v) Since a machine can rei>lace a number of men, i) 
machinery be introduced suddenly, it may lead to the unemploy¬ 
ment of many. 

We mu^t, however, distinguish bctw'cen the immediate and 
the ultimate effects. 

The sudden replacement of cottage industries by machine 
industries has been followed in, every country by widespread 
suffering and distress. Many persons are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment and have to suffer in consequence. But as conditions 
become normal, the greater productiveness of indu'stries 'leads 
to the getting of a larger amount of Wealth which, if properly 
distributed, w-ould lead to the well-being of all classes. 

The workers employed in different inciustries are then paid 
better w'ages inasmuch as machihery improves their productive 
efficiency. With Higher incomes |han before, they spend more 
in purchasing various cjommodities and additional workers will 
have to be employed to meet their needs. Labour, which w^as 
displaced ^ffien machinery was first introduced, wip now have 
employment jin other industries. ’ Thus, the ’introduction of 
machinery may lead to unemploymtnt in the short period though 

II-4 
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in the long run it creates new demand for labour and as such, 
gives employment to many more persons than before. 

(vi) "Machinery represents a great sin/ Mahatma Gandhi 
in his infinite pity for the working classes condemns machinery 
as it is responsible for the wage slavery that we see to-day in 
place of the slavery of the old times. 

(vii) Machinery has brought about moral degradation, in¬ 
tellectual poverty and physical deterioration in the lives of 
millions of factory workers of to-day. 

Conclusion 

Many of the evils associated with the use of machinery are 
incidental to it and not essential to it. Conditions at present aie 
appalling and almost desperate. But we need not despair. 
With the growth of the social conscience, evils such as these 
are bound to disappear as many such evils have disappeared in 
the Past. It would not have been possible to increase production 
and minimise human labour and strain without the help of 
machinery. 

/111. Localisation of Trades and Industries— 
Territorial Division of Labour 

When i)eople in the same ^business live together in a group 
in one particular area the particular business or profession is 
said 40 be located in that area. 

The book-trade in Calcutta is confined to the neighbour¬ 
hood of College Square. Other examples are the cotton mill 
industry in Bengal and the iron and .steel industry at Jamshed¬ 
pur. , 

Causes which lead to the localisation lof industries in particulsur 
areas - , 

i s 

Localisation of industry is mostly determined by economic 
causes such as proximity to sources of power, markets and 
raw' materials,'‘■supply of Idbour and capital, faqilities of com¬ 
munication, etc. ( 
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It is also determined by social and political causes as in the 
case of the muslin industry in Dacca (the capital of Bengal), 
the brass and cloth industries at Benares (the ancient place of 
3>ilgrimage). 

Sometimes chance has played a large part in the establish- 
-juent and localisation of industries as the mere advantage of an 
early start has often been a most helpful factor. 


IV. Large-scale and Small-scale Production 

Another striking feature of modern economic life is large- 
scale production * The minute division of labour and the 
.growing use of machinery have made possible large-scale pro¬ 
duction which is generally more profitable than production on 
■A small-scale. An instance of large-scale production is the big 
cotton mill and tliat of small-scale production is hand-loom 
weaving. 

Advantages of large-scale production 

The adv;^ntages of large-scale production can be summed uj) 
hi the following phrase : 'production of more goods at less cost * 

(a) Large-scale production benefits the public because they 
sire able to buv at a lower price. 

(b) It alsoliencfits the workmen. Jl minin^iscs iheir^labour 
Sind maximises their production. 


* The size of the establishnicnt has increased from a small 7vorkshop 
in a cottage to the great group of buildings and workslwps occupying 
.the area of a town or city as seen in the case of some of our larger 
industries, e.g., irop and steel. The worker no Ipnger owns, nor work.\ 
with his tools, nor does he strain his eyes and muscles in an eflort to 
produce at best a few dozen pins in a«day. He takes his stand beside a 
costly 'tnachine owned, by others in a factory and turns out millions of 
pins a day. His houiv of labour, his wages and his conditions of labour 
are all under the control of his cmpiofcr who is the,all-powerful figure 
to-day subject only to the checks of law and threats of the lahoiir union. 

The worker has become a part of the great mechanism of large-scale 
production. His work must still be done very carefully to ensure 
smooth and •fficient production. To-day he is merely oiietof the many 
who combine a^d co-operate to give us what we want.* This change in 
the method ana organisation of industrial production is so revolutionary 
that the change itself is known as the industrial Revolution. 
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(c) It considerably benefits, the producer. It enables bins 
to secure large economies in the cost of production. 

Th« relative advantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
and small-scale production. 

Large-scale production and small-scale production have each 
their corresponding advantages and disadvantages. 

7'he advantages of the large-scale producer arise chiefly out 
of the economies which he secures: 

a 

(i) Economy in purchase. The man who buys in bulk 
buys it cheaper than the hian who buys in small 
quantities. 

(ii) Economy in the use of machinery. The large-scale 
producer uses his tools and machines many times 
more than the small-scale producer. 

{Hi) Economy from division of labour. The large-scale 
producer can get the best out of each man he 
employs because each man is put to the work he is 
best fitted for. On the other hand, the intelligent 
worker eijiployed by the. small-scale producer often 
wastes his talent in doing work which requires 
little or no intelligence. 

( 

(iv) The large-scale producer can spend money on research 

and experiment which would secure for him- 
greater advantages through improved methods of 
production. This the small-scale producer with his- 
small asnount of capital cannot afford to do. 

(v) Economy in the •kse of by-products. By-products 

which Avould not be utilised <by the small-scale* 
producer would^ be put ^o profitable ijse by the 
large-scale producer. 

(vi) jTh^ large-scale producer also secups economies of 
marketing. 6e can market his commodities^ 
quicker and better than his small rival. 
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The small-scale producer 

The advantages of the small-scale producer arise chiefly out 
of a more direct supervision by the master. He has the economy 
of the master^s eye. 

The small-scale producer is being gradually ousted by the 
large-scale producer. He can hold his own in industries where 
variety, specialised skill or art of the craftsman or individual 
attention to customers are insisted upon. 

(/) The sjnall-scale producer supervises much of the 
details’ of business and thereby dispenses with 
many complications and prevents idleness in his 
employees. 

Hi) The small-scale producer can attend to the individual 
requirements of customers. Hence, he is in a more 
advantageous position than his large-scale rival in 
industries like tailoring, hair-dressing, etc., where 
success depends on the amount of i^ersonal attention 
that is given. 

{Hi) The small-scale producer has also advantages in in¬ 
dustries ic’hcrc art and variety play a great part. 

Kor instance, in sha’^l-making and in jewellery the small 
producer still holds the field because in these industries there is 
still the demand for his iiidividfial skill and artistic sense. 

Large-scale production is not only mass productioii 'but also 
;i)rodtiction of ^standardised’ goods of the sa[me pat^rn. J¥herc 
variety is insisted upon and where, the demand is small the 
small-scale producer is at an advantage. 


V. The types of bpsiness management 

'I'here are many types of business management, all of which 
inay be §een side by sjde. 

(i) The single entrepreneur system 

The ^a 3 ition^al type"^ entrepreneur system in 

which the cpnfrol, direction and Ownership of* the* business are 
vested in a single individual. It has the merit of simplicity. 
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consistency and flexibility. Guided by self-interest the owner 
wall manage the enterprise as efficiently as possible inasmuch 
as he will have to share with none the resulting profits. But, 
the large scale operations of the present day have made this 
type unsuitable to modern conditions since it is hardly possible 
for a single individual to provide the large volume of capital 
necessary for such operations. Even when he is in a position ' 
to supply the capital he may be unwilling to do so on account 
of the risks inherent in modern business carried on a large-scale 
for distant and uncertain markets. 

(2) The p art nership systev) V* 

The partnership system in which a few persons" i^ltiniately 
known to one another, assume the ownership and nianagcment 
of an undertaking is certainly an improvement on the single 
entrepreneur type. Here the risks as well as the responsibilities, 
are shared by the several partners. But tlie system has proved 
unpopular in recent times on account of its association with 
unlimited liability . If th e enterprise fails, each of the i^artners. 
is fully liable for its debts. 

y(3) The joint-stock company'^' 

To remove all these difficulties the joint-stock company has. 

Joint-Stock Company—how it raises its capital 

,,_^'The capital of a Joint-Stock Company i.s provided by the shareholders. 

‘ The '^shareholders receive a payment of the net product in proportion . 
to the amount of capital contributed by them. The shareholders, it 
must be nottd, do not take the same measure of risk. There are, hr 
fact, three classes of fintinciers taking different kinds of ri.sk. Thert- 
.tire ; ^ 

) The DebenAi^ - 

The debenture holders do not lake much risk and *80 their remunera¬ 
tion is small being a small fixed rate of interest which shall have to be 
"paid irrespective of gains or losse. 4 . * e. 

(2) T^ e i prefer gnee SfanriA olders 

The 'preference ^mrenolders ^take some measure of risk because * 
they cannot expect Sny dividend if there be losses. Hence their reward ■ 
is greater than that given to debenture holder.s. The former share¬ 
holders are so called because they are preferred to ordinary' .shareholders. ’ 

(3) Cirdihary Sharehol<|era 

The ordinary shareholders bear the largest part of ttie risk. They 
have, in a sense, undertaken to« pay a certain rate of interest to the. 
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been devised which is pre-eminently the modern type of business 
management. A joint-stock company is described as a business 
corporation in the U. S. A. It is an association of individuals, 
called the shareholders or stock-holders, who combine for the 
purpose of conducting a business and jointly supply the required 
capital. Here the entrepreneurship is divided. The shareholders 
have the ownership and the ultimate control. They bear the 
risks. The immediate control and management, however, is 
vested in a small body of persons—(who constitute the Board of 
Directors), elected by the shareholders and in salaried managers 
and suijerintendents. 

Advantages 

The advantages of a joint-stock conipan}'- are that it secure- 
large capital resources, promotes investments and separates 
management from ownership. 

A great advantage is that the shares are transferable ; no¬ 
body, therefore, is committed to the bitter end. Its distinguish¬ 
ing mark is its limited liability. A shareholder’s liability for 
the debts c£ the company is limited to the value of the shares 
he agrees to purchase. After he has paid it in full he is not 
liable for a penny more.* 

The joint-stock company with its limited liability and 
transferability of sh ares is suita&le for large-scale operations. A 
large-sFale” firm requires a large amount of capital which can 
be easily raised under the joint-stock system. Tj: diminishes 
the risks of the shareholders and .thus promotes saving and 
investment. It also permits the undertaking of risky and 
experimental enterprises and enjoys stability and flexibility of 
management. 

Disadvantagj^s ’ 

The system, however, has As disadvantages. It opens up 
opportunities for fraudulent and dishonest undertakings. Risks 

debenture holders, and a certain higher rate to the preference share¬ 
holders, but thi^ir own rate of rem&neration ren^ins'indeterminate. 
What they earn is the real profit of the concern which, by its nature, is 
unstable and even fluctuating.^ 
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iDeing diminished, sometimes unnecessarily rash enterprises are 
started. Responsibility, being divided between the shareholders, 
the directors and the salaried staff, is likely to be weakened. 
"There is also room, for mismanagement and control by the 
unscrupulous. 

The defects notwithstanding the joint-stock system is indis¬ 
pensable for conducting business in modern times. 

(4) Industrial combinations. 

Instances of these are monopolies, trusts and kartels. 
Sometimes a number of firms engaged in the production of the 
■same commodity may be combined under a single management. 
The Standard Oil Company of New York is a combination of 
Ihis type. Successive stages of production, beginning from 
the collection of the raw-materials down to the distribution of 
finished products, may also be brought under unified control. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company is an illustration of this form 
of vertical combination. 

(5) Co-operative management. 

It is a form of industrial organisation which seeks to 
eliminate the capitalist. The workers or consumers themselves 
supply tfie capital and carry on the management. It is based 
on the principle of mutual hel^. 

( 6 ) public 7 nanagement—state or municipal inanagement on 
behalf of the people as in the case of posts, telegraphs, water- 
supplV and ^other public utility services. 

In this case the entirb community owns the business and 
undertakes all risks. The management is entrusted to salaried 
officials. 


THE LAWS.OF RETORNS 

♦ 

Marshall is of opinion that 'Hhe part which Nature plays 
in production coyirforms to the Law of Diminishing Return ; the 
part which **man plays conforms to the Law' of Increasing 
Return.” The Law of Diminishing Returns applies to agricul- 
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iurcU and mining operations where Nature has the greater share 
in production. The Law of Increasing Returns, on the other 
hand, applies to manufacture in which man plays the more 
important part. 

The Law of Increasing Returns 

‘'An increase of capital and labour leads generally to an 
improved organisation which increases the efficiency of the work 
of capital and labour.^* 

Production of cloth in j’^ds. Cost of production of cloth 

per yd. 

1,000 ... ... ... As. -/6/- , 

10,000 ... ... ... >, "/S/^ 

50,000 ... ... ... ,, 

As the scale of production increa.ses, the economics of divi¬ 
sion of labour and large-scale production are realised. With an 
■extended use of machinery, reduction of overhead costs and 
improved sales organisation the cost per unit declines and the 
returns tend to increase. 

The Law of Constant |tetums 

The Law of Constant Returns is that an increase of capital 
and labour in production leada to a proportionate increase in 
return. A is getting a return of Rs. 1,000 on Rs. id,000‘invested 
by him. The rate of return is 10 p.c. A invests another sum 
of Rs. 10,000 and secures an additional return ot Rs. 1,000. 
This additional investment of capital has led to a return of 
10 p.c. The return is constant in this case. 

The Law of Diukinishing Returns 

The law has been discussed already in the chapter on Land 
•(Production), see* p. 23. 

Internal and External Economies 

External economies arise mainly from a Icjcalisation of 
industry du<i to the growth of the* industry as* a whole and an 
increase in the number of firms. • 
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Internal economies arise from division of labour and large- 
scale production and are due to an increase of the size of the 
firm. 


Summary 

(a) Division of labour. Advantages ; (f) gain in skill, (//) gain in 
adaptation, (Hi) saving of time, {iT>) economy of labour, (v) diminution 
of physical strain, and (vi) invention of machinery. 

Disadvantages : (i) monotony of work, {ii) narrowing of the mind,, 

{Hi) loss of general efficiency, {iv) evils due to the factory system. 

(b) Machinery in production 

Machinery. Advantages : (i) diminution of physical strain, (i/;* 

greater output, (iii) improvement of the quality of labour. 

Disadvantages : (t) unemployment, (ii) wage slavery and (Hi) moral 

and physical loss. 

(c) Localisation of industry : Industries are localised because of 

(1) proximity to markets and raw materials, (ii) supply of labour and 

capital, (Hi) facilities of communications, c.g., the jute mill industry 
in Bengal. , ^ 

(d) Large-scale and small-scale production 

Advantages of large-scale production f (1) econoim^ in purchase, 

(2) economy in the use of machinery, (3) economy from division of 
labour, (4) economy in the use of b\"-products, (5) economy in marketing. 

Disadvantages of large-scale production : (1) laxity of supervision, 

(2) the absence of the personal element necessary in certain trades such 
as tailoring. 

Advantages of small-scale productUm ; (1) better supervision, the- 

economy of the master’s eye; (2) individual attention to cu.stomers; 

(3) also where tliere is a* small demand and variety is insisted upon, the 
small scale producer is at an advf^tage. 

(e) Types of business management 

(i) the single entrepreneur ^stem, (ii) the partnership system, 
(Hi) the joint-stock company, (iv) industrial combination^, (v) co¬ 
operative management and (vi) public management. 

(f) The Lews of Returns : (J) proportional retnrni|, i.e.? the law of 
«■ constant returns;* (ii) non-proportional returns, i.e.,t the law of 

increasing returns, the law of diminishing returns. 
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Questions 

^\. Briefly describe the various types of business management. 

2. Explain the advantages and disadvantages of division of labour. 

(C. U. 1926, 1933, 1946) 

3. Discuss the effects of the introduction and use of machinery. 

(C. U. 1940; Dacca 1943) 

4. What is localisation of industry ? Give illustrations. (Dacca 1942)^ * 

f 5. Wliat are the advantages and disadvantages of large-scale produc* 

tion? (C. U. 1928; All. 1928) 

/6. Compare the relative advantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
and small-scale production. {C. U. 1935) 

7. Comment on the advantages and limitations of production by Joint- 
Stock Companies. (C. U. 1939) 

Examine the economic effects of division on labour. (C. Ut 1942) 

9. Mention the advantages of large-scale production. Can a small' 
producer hold his own in the presence of large-scale maiiufacturers- 
in modern times? (C. U. 1933) 

10. What are the various w'ays by which a typical joint-stock company 

raises its capital ? (C. U. 1934) 

11. Examine the causes leading to the localisation of industries in 
particular areas. (C. U. 1937, 1941) 

12. Explain with illustrations the lavs\s of increasing and diminisliing 4 
returns.* (C. U. 1944; Dacca 1944) 



CHAPTER IX 

^ALUE AND EXCHANGE 


Introduction 

To-day if a man wants to buy anything he fills his purse 
with money and goes to the bazar. He pays the value in money 
and brings home the things he wants. The whole thing seems 
so simple and easy. But it was not so in the early stages of 
economic society, when we did not know the use of money. 
There was then no standard of value and no medium of 
exchange. In consequence there could be little buying and 
selling. Our purpose in this chapter is to examine the deve¬ 
lopment of the facilities of buying and selling as we sec them 
today. 


EXCHANGE 

A has got a hilsa fish and B a quantity (say, a seer) of sugar. 
A wants sugar w'hile B, a fish. 

The goods would be exchanged bctw^een A and B— 

(i) because each of ihet-^ has the desire to possess lehat 
the other man has ; 

(ii) because each of them is willing to sacrifice his own 
' thing for that of the other ; and 

(/ 7 /) because the sacrifice is actually made (since each 
believes that the other matins article has a greater 
utility 0! will bring greater satisfaction to him). 

At the end, both A and B are satisfied and each thinks 
himself a gainer. 

In bartqr, as in modern Mlying and selling, we find people 
reasoning in the above manner before exchanging their goods. 

Exchange' , 

There are two forms of exchange, viz,, (a) barter, (b) buying 
and selling. r 
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A. Barter 

In the early stage we had exchange by barter. Barter 
means direct exchange of goods for goods, Jevons quotes an 
example of barter recorded by Mademoiselle Zelie., the famous 
French singer. She sang in the Society Islands five songs for 
which she received three pigs, twenty-three turkeys, forty-four 
chicken, five thousand cocoanuts and also large quantities of 
banana, lemon and orange. 

The barter-system of exchange was full of inconveniences.. 
The real inconvenience of barter is to be found in the necessity 
of a double coincidence of wants before there can be any 
exchange. About the inconveniences of barter we have jthe old. 
storj’^ of the hungry hatter and the bootless butcher. 

The hungry hatter was unable in the days of barter to get 
meat because the butcher wanted boots and not hats. So the 
hatter had to go hungry and the butcher bootless. 

The inconveniences of barker 

(i) Want of coincidence in barter. —In the barter-stage the 
liungr,v hatter must find out the butcher, who is in need of hats 
and not the butcher who^is in need of boots, while the bootless- 
butcher must find out the hungry man \vho makes boots and not 
the hungry man who makes hats. 

(ii) Want of measure of value. —Where there is n9 money, 
no common medium of exchange, it is difficult to measure values 
—at what rate one commodity is to be exchanged fbr another. 

{Hi) Want of means of sub-divisibn. —This is another serious 
inconvenience. In the barter-stage a man cannot often exchange 
goods because *of this difficulty. For example, a man who has 

an ass wants a hat. Now the Value of the ass is ten times the 

• • 

value of a hat. e Surely, the man who has got a hat will not 
exchange his hat for pne-lenth part of the ass. The man with 
the ass to exchange must, therefore, go without a hat for want 
of mean^ of sub-division. 

(iv) Wfi^ntf of a store of vhlue. —^The \jelue of perishable 
goods is often destroyed in the stage of barter. The hunter who. 
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wants a straw-thatch for his hut may not meet someone who has 
4i:ot it to sa^are for the hunter’s disposable surplus of the meat of 
deer. The meat, which cannot be preserved, is thus lost. 

B. Buying and Selling 

Oil account of these inconveniences men gave up the barter- 
system of exchanging things. Buying and selling things for a 
value became much more general and this method has, on 
account of its superior advantages, generally superseded barter 
in every country. To-day we find things are being bought and 
sold for a money value. 

Markets 

In common parlance, the place where people assemble for 
buying and selling is known as a market. We are all familiar 
with the village “hats” (local markets) with their feverish acti¬ 
vity, crowded with buyers and sellers. But an economic market 
is somewhat different from the market as we understand it in 
ordinary language. The word ‘market’ in Economics does not 
vefer to a definite spot or place but to a number of buyers and 
■sellers of a commodity competing with one another for the 
purpose of exchange. 

“Kconomically interpreted, the term ^market* refers, not 
^necessarily to a place, but always to a commodity, or commodi¬ 
ties, and buyers and sellers of the same who are in direct 
competition with one another. So we may speak of the tea 
market, the iron market, and so on, without meaning any 
particular place. There are world markets, as well as local 
markets. There is a world market for tea, since people all over 
the world are competing w’ith one another in the purchase of 
tea. There are also markets for tea in London, Berlin, and 
many other places.”—Chapman. 

Conditions for Wide Markets 

There is a general tendency in the modern world for a 
widening up of tjie area of a* market. Formerly iparkets had 
been narrow and local ; but iijiprovements in the facilities for 
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transport and communications in modern times have annihilated 
time and space and it is now easy for persons living in distant 
parts of the globe to compete with one another. 

All commodities do not have a wide market. There are 
certain factors which enlarge or narrow the limits of a market. 

(i) Wide demand :—A commodity having a very wide 
demand will have necessarily a wide market. 

(ii) Cognoscibility —Things which can be easily known 
from a distance through samples and grading will have a large 
market because orders can be placed by persons living at a 
distance even though they do not inspect the stock of goods 
supplied before these reach the buyers. Grain and cotton are 
suitable for grading and sampling and therefore have a, large 
market. 

(Hi) Portability —Commodities which have a high value in 
small bulk enjoy wide markets. Gold and silver and other 
precious metals are portable and thus have a w’orld market : 
but bricks on account of their small value have limited markets. 

(iv) Durability —Durable commodities wnth high value will 
have a wide market. Things which are perishable, e.g., fish, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., jare sold generally in local markets, 
though the widespread adoption of the cold storage system is 
tending to widen their markets'. 

Competition 

‘There is said to be competition when (a) would-be'buyers 
bid against one another, or when (b) *ivould-be sellers bid against 
one another-^ —Chapman. 

^‘Competition may be one-sided or twb-sided. As one-sided, 
it is competition between buyerg or competition between sellers. 
As two-sided it ^ both together.’ 

Wh^re we have markets properly organised, they serve to 
promote competition. 

^Und^r competition one price only can be charged, in the 
same place ^fdr the same commX)dity, at the same time /— 
Chapman •, * 
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Advantages: Competition promotes activity, alertness and 
efficiency among producers and protects consumers from un* 
reasonably high prices. 

Disadvantages : Excessive competition means waste of effort 
and the zeal for excess may ultimately lead to dishonesty and 
corruption in business. 


Summaiy 

In old times people used to exchange goods for goods. That was 
the baiter-system. The barter-system was full of inconveniences, so> 
people gave it up and took to buying and selling. Things are now 
bought and sold for a money value. 

An economic market is a group of buyers and sellers competing 
with one another for the sale and purchase of a commodity. The 
conditions of a wide market are (a) wide demand, (b) cognoscibility,, 
(c) portability and (d) durabilitj'. 

. Questions 


1. What is barter? 

2. Mention the difficulties and inconvenience attending exchange by 
barter. Show how' these difficulties are overcome by the introduc¬ 
tion of money. (C. U. 1934) 
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The word value is somewhat ambiguous and the use to 
which it has been put has been widely different. We speak 
of the value of education, the value of government, the value 
of morals and the value of a building. All these uses are 
different but all have one thing in common— the sense of useful- 
ness or utility. , 

Generally, the word value has two different meanings. 
Sometimes it expresses {i) the utility of an object and some¬ 
times (ii) the purchasing power of that object. The first is 
^'value in use" and the second is 'value in exchange'. ' 

“The things which have the greatest value “in use have 
frequently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the contrary, 
those which^have the greatest value in exchange have frequently 
little or no value in use.”—(Adam Smith). 

' ^ 

Nothing is more useful than air and water 1 But scarcely 
anything can be had in exchange for them. They have little 
purchasing power {litple value hi exchange) although they have 
great value in use. y ' 

\.Gold and diamond, on the other hand, have scarcely any 
value in use, but they have high value in exchange. 

The use-value must, therefore, be distinguished, at the 
outset, from the exchange-value which is the value proper of 
the economist. 


Value in Economics is 'power in exchange*. The value of 
a thing i.‘^its general purchasing power—or its pow’er to purchase 
other things in exchange. Value is thus 'the expression of the 
worth of dhe tiling in terms of oth^r things*. \ 

In our everyday life, we find the value of almost all things 
expressed in‘terms of money. The expression of value in terms 

II —5 
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of money is called PRICE.* When the value of a building is 
expressed at Rs. 20,000—we call that its price. 

Now we proceed to a discussion of value or price. Can 
you explain why you have paid Rs. 16/- for your pair of shoes 
this year? How was that price fixed? In some years you have 
paid a lower price, but this year you have paid a higher price 
for exactly the same quality of shoes. Perhaps you cannot 
explain u'hy it goes up and A\'hy it conies down. If you follow 
carefully what is stated below, you would be able to explain it 
easily to yourself. 


* Prices and die Price-level 

The price-level is the average of the prices of the articles in most 
general use at any particular time. It refers 10 the general range of 
prices and must be distinguished sharply from any particular price. Any 
particular price may rise or fall, but the general price-level may none 
the less remain stable. On the other hand, the general price-level may 
change, hut the piice of any particular commodity may not change. 

The price-level is not determined in any mechanical way. It depends 
upon a multiplicity of forces operating in various directions. Tliere is 
the interaction of demand and supply with regard to each of the commo 
dities, but such interaction takes place in a very complex manner. There 
is as such no mechanical adjustment of the price-level. 

Measuriii£r the price-level 

_ 4 

The general price-level is measured by, the compilation of the index 
number. An index number is constructed in the following manner ;—A 
list is drawn up of the commodities which are in very general use. A 
year is selected as the stumlard 5 "eer and the prices of commodities in 
other years are compared with the prices of the same commodities in the 
standard year. The price of the standard years is represenle<l In' the 
figure 100 and the price of the year to be compared is expresseil as per¬ 
centage of iti Tlie percentages for all the commodities are then added 
up and divided by the number of commodities, the quotient being the 
index number for the parlicular date. 

To give a simple hypothetical in.stancc (the year 1890 is selected as 
the standard .year and tlic commodities in general use are enumerated 
below with their respective prices). 

1890 ' 1900 1910 



Price 

Index 

Price 

Index 

Price ^ 

Index 


Rs. 

As. 

,No. 

Rs. 

As 

. No. 

Rs. 

•\s. 

No. 

Rice />er bushel «... 

3 

0 

too 

2 

0 

oevj 

'> 

8 

83% 

Wlieat per bushel 

2 

0 

WO 

2 

8‘ 

125 

1 

\2 

137% 

Steel per ton 

60 

0 

100 

50 

0 

83% 

40 

0 

66% 

Sugar per pound‘ 

0 

8 

100 

0 

12 

150 

0 

10 

125 

Coal per ton * 

8 

0 

, 100 

7 

0 

87%, 

8 

8 

106% 

Tea per pound ^ ... 

1 

0 

100 

1 

0 

125 

^ 1 

8 

112% 

Average 600-r-6 

-=100* 637^2 T 

6 = 

106% 

633% 

■r6=r 

106% 
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How -raliie u determined 

_,, _j_ II ■lll■l■lWllM^n■ I r i<—n~i 

In every transaction there are two parties —the buyer and 
the sellcrS^' 

"~'“^''^he buyer’s side is spoken of as that of ‘demand*, and the 
seller’s side is known as that of supply. 

On the side of demand we notice that— 

m 

(/) the buyer has a maciimum demand price above U'hich 
he will iwl pay, und that 

{ii) t he buyer’s i)itcri’st lies in securing the thing at the 
lowest price . 

/jn tlic snj)ply side we notice that— 

(/) the seller has a minimum supply price below which 
Jie wiTr‘'n,ot sell, and that 

(//) ilhe seller's interest lies in getting as much above the 
, minimum price as he can manage to get. . 

•'Th^buyer tries to bnv chea]) as the seller tries to sell dear. 
I'liL forces of ■‘demand’ (Imyinj’ side) and ‘supply’ (selling side) 
;aie thus acting constjLntly one ni)oii another. This interaction 
of ihc foici^s of and ‘srri’i.v’ dctrrmi^ics the price (or 

Jhe mo^ey-rahic) of a thing. 

V jgemand,, 

The demand for a commodilv is the quantity that ■^vould be 
Ixniglit at a given ]irice. ^ 

JicfiuDid must be distinguished )}Om mere desire. Demand 
in Iiconomics means rflerfivt. demand which, I'tCcordhig to 
Penson, implies three tliiiigh : — 

\(i) desire to possess a thing. 


(2) exisimee of means of piirchasmg it and 

f.^) willingness to use thojfv fpeans for purchasing it. 

The ])ooT niafi ha.s the desire for a motor car but not the 
means. The im’.ser has the desiR; and akso pieaiis, but is un- 
Avilling t6 part with lifs money. 

In either case, there is no effective demand. 

It sho&ld bp noted that there i.s no demand gpaPl from price. 
The demand*depends very much on price. In general, demand 
increases witJi a fall in price as it diminishes with a rise in price. 
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For instance, when mangoes are cheap they are in great 
demand ; when mangoes are dear they are much less in demand. 

|^\j^lksticity of Demand 

When there is'^a ""great change in demand for a particular 
commodity, motor cars, radios, /gramophones due to a small 
change in its price, its demand is said to be elastic. 

The demand for luxuries and comforts, in general is elastic.. 
For instance, with a small change in the price of admission to* 
the cinema there is a perceptible change in the number of 
cinema-goers. Their number will rise if prices are lowered and 
their number w'ill fall if prices are raised. 

Though, in general, demand changes with price, it may 
not change always. For example, willi regard to necessaries of 
life there is little or no change in demand in spite of appreciable 
changes in price. Where demand changes but little as a result 
of changes in price it is inelastic. 


The demand for watches and furniture, which are rej^arded as 
luxuries and comforts in India, is elastic. 

(Rice is ordinarily sold at Rs. 5 per nid. When the* price of rice 
comes down to Rs. 3 per md., one who consumes half a md. of rice 
every month does not begin to consuufe proportionately more rice 
because of the fall in prices. Nor when the price rises to Rs. 7 does- 
one starve oneself because of the riie in price). 


3’ of a coinmodit\' is tlic quantity tliat would be 
sold at a given price. 

Supply is to be distinguished from stock. Stock is the 
quantity that could be sold immediately. Supply is the quantity 
that could be sold at a given price. 

There is, thus, no such tpAng as sul>ply hvithout price. In 
general, the higher the price, the higher the profit inducing a 
larger supply from sellers more willing to sell. There is an 
increase in supply. The lower the price, the srnalle/ the profit 
inducing a contraction of the supply, sellers being less inclinec^ 
to sell. There is a decrease fh supply. ' 
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Perfect and Imperfect Competition 

Competition would be perfect and value would be deter¬ 
mined under conditions of perfect competition when all the 
potential buyers and sellers in the market are promptly aware 
of the prices at which things are sold and purchased in the 
market and of all the offers made by the other buyers and 
sellers and when any buyer can buy from any seller and when 
an}" seller can sell to any buyer he wants to sell. 

Competition is iipperfect when some buyer and sellers or 
both arc not aware of the offers made by others or uhen they 
have- not the same freedom to buy and sell. 

What is price 

Value expressed in terms of money is Price. 

Value under Competition 

Other things being equal, an increase in demand forces 
price up as an increase in supply forces it down. 

If, at a*given price, the demand is greater than the supply, 
the price is forced up by the eagerness of the many to buy from 
the limited supply. The* higher price i^aid by buyers brings 
higher i)rofits which induce mor^ sellers and additional supplies 
into the field. As the supply increases beyond the dcmryid, the 
sellers become eager to .sell and they sell at a lower price, since 
the higher price discourages buying. 

The lower price now induces mafi\' to buy. But the loxAcr 
price also makes few willing to sell. There is again the tendency 
of demand outstripping su])])ly which would raise prices. 

The essence oj the iV'hole process is that the price-changes 
set in motion ihf; fort'es of coy^petition* among buyers and 
sellers. 

f Market price is very unsteady—as unsteady as the pM^udulum of a 
clock, hike the pendulum which alwa}-^ moves to aiid from but which 
all the time trife to reach the central position so also does price ^tictuate, 
rising and falling, tending to reach the Equilibrium. As the forces behind 
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Demand and supply equate through such price changes. 
When demand is adjusted to supply we have an equation. At 
this point, the price is called the equilibrium price. 


Demand schedule for 

Price per 

Supply schedule 

cameras. 

camera. 

cameras'. 

100 

Rs. 50 

500 

200 

Rs. 40 

400 

r 

T? cj n-. 

‘ZCiO 1 

L30U ■- 



400 

Rs. 20 

200 

500 

Rs. 15 

100 


There are 5,000 mangoes in a market which constitute the stock. 
The seller’s minimum or the minimum supply price is Rs. 3 per hundred. 
If in such a case the buyers will not pay more than Rs. 2-8-0 there i'- 
no supply of mangoes although there is a stock of 5,000 in the market. 

At the price of Rs. 50, 500 cameras are offered but only 100 are- 
bought. The price has to be brought down if there is to be more 
buying. At a lower price, Rs. 40, there is more buying (200 in place 
of 100) but less supply (400 in place of 500). At a still lower price, 
Rs. 30, bu 3 'ing increa.ses (300 in place of 200) but supply decreases (300* 
in place of 400). Here the supply is equal to the demand. 

At Rs. 20, the demand is for 400 cameras whereas the supply is of 
200 only. The price ri.ses till it reache.'^ Rs. 30 where there is an 
equilibrium. Market pricesf fluctuate round about this mean price t>r 
equilibrium price. 

0 

Market value and Normal value 

Market ptice or market short period value is brought about by the 
temporarj' equilibrium of demand and supply on a particular da^* and 
governed more by temporary causes than permanent. Normal value is 
that which economic forces tend to bring alxmt in the long run and is 
due to more permanent causes in the long period. * 

It is not the upper blade *nor the lower blade alone of a 
pair of scissors that cuts a piece of cloth, so neither demand 
alone nor supply aflone governs jwice. Ag the two blade's operate 

the movement of the pendulum are tlio.se of initial impulse and of 
gravitation sonthe forces behind the swinging price movement arc the 
twin forces of demand and supply. Both the penduluili and the market 
price are- trying to reach the mean or equilibrium position but cannot 
stay at it. ‘ * 
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together, so demand and supply do act and react upon each 
other by changes in price until an equilibrium is reached when 
the normal price (or value in terms of money) is settled. 

Value under monopoly 

All this is true on the assumption that there is competition 
between a number of rival sellers. It may, however, so happen 
that the whole of the supply is under the control of a single 
individual or a firm. We, then, have a case of monopoly. 
The monopolist has no control over demand. He can, however, 
control the output. He will fix the output at such a point as 
will yield him the maximum profit. ^*The prima facie interest 
of the owner of a monopoly is clearly to adjust the supply to the 
demand .... in such a way as to afford him the greatest i>DSsi- 
ble net revenue.”—(Marshall). 

It is commonly believed that the monopolist makes large 
l)rofits by selling his supidy at a high i)rice. But the monopoly 
price is not necessarily a high one. The monopolist wants to 
maximise his total profits. This he tan do in certain cases by 
selling a limited supply at a high price ; —higher than the rate 
which will prevail under conditions of competition. In other 
cases, he may secure his iflaxiinum gain by selling a large supply 
at a moderate price. The gain per unit may be small ; but the 
total profits become large on account of large sales. Elasticity 
of demand and conditions of production influence the determina¬ 
tion of the monopoly price. Assuming the cost to t>e constant, 
the monopolist will realize his maximum net revenue by selling 
his output at a low price if the demand be elastic ; on the other 
hand, he will usually charge a high prica, when the demand is 
inelastic. AgaiU; if an article is produced under conditions of 
increasing return* the, monopoly price is likely to be low ; 
whereas under conditions of dim^isliing return it is likely to be 
high. 

The monopolist may not always charge a uniform price to 
all customers § but he may charge discriminaiifig prices to 
different buyers. Such discriminations, however, are not very 
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common since the favoured customers may undersell the mono¬ 
polist, others making their purchases through them. Also, such 
differential treatment is likely to arouse public hostility which 
may compel the monopolist to put a stop to his policy of dis¬ 
crimination. 

Sometimes, a monopolist may charge high prices at home 
and lower prices abroad in order to capture a foreign market. 
This is known as * dumping* and has sometimes been resorted 
to by Japan and some other countries in the Indian market. 

Summary 

Value is power in exchange. 

Value expressed in terras of raoney is called price. 

Demand is the quantitj' that would be bought at a given price. 
There can, therefore, be no demand apart from price. 

Broadly speaking, valve is determined by the interaction of the 
twin forces of demand and supply. 

Under conditions of monopoly, the price and output are fixed at 
that point which will yield the monopolist the maximum net revenue. 

Questions 

1. How is value determined? Give examples. (C. U, f 927 ) 

2 . “Value is determined by the general relations of demand and 
supply.” Bxplain and illustrate. (C. *1'. 1928) 

3. Write a short essay on the theory of value. 

4. Distinguish between 

Value-in-use and value-in-exchange, (C. U. 1921) 

5. What do yon understand by elasticity of demand ? Consider the 

elasticity'of demand in the case of wheat, salt, watches and furni¬ 
ture. • (C. U. 1931) , 

6 . Indicate the merits and defects of competition as a factor m modern 
economic life. (C. U. 1928) 

7. How is monopoly price determined? (C. U. 1939} 

8 . What is meant by ‘market’ in A'.ononiics ? What are the conditions 
that govern the extent of a market? (C.,tT. 1§^0) 

9. Draw up a demand schedule far a commodity like sugar. Explain 
the meaning of ‘^aii increase in demand(Dacca, 1942) ' 

10. Distinguish between market value and normal value. Show how 
market val^e is determined. (C. U. 1942) 

11 . Bxplain how market value iS determined under ccAidjtions of com¬ 
petition. (C. U. 1946 
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MONEY 

Adam Smith says on the orig:in and use of Money, *Hhe 
butcher has more meat in his shop than he himself can consume 
and the brewer and the baker would, each of them, be willing 
to purchase a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different productions of their respective 
trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer which he has immediate occasion for. No exchange 
can, in this case, be nmde between them. He cannot be their 
merchant, nor they his customers, and they are all of them 
thus mutually less serviceable to one another.** (The Wealth 
of Nations). 

How money came into use 

To avoid the inconveniences arising out of barter men tried 
to find out something which all people would accept, without 
hesitation, in exchange ftjr the produce of their toil. 

Many were the commodities thought of and emi)lo5’'ed as a 
common medium of exchange. * 

In primitive communities the political life was* not so 
organised as it is now and there was no 'state* money or state- 
regulated money. 

The old forms of money 

^ * * 

The medium of exchange was selected by custom and must 

have been a commodity of general utility or in general demand. 
And as such it* acquired that ^essential quality of money— 
uccepiabtliiy. 

Cattle were so used because of- their general utility. 
Things were valued according to, the number of* cattle given 
in exchange* 
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“The armour of Diomede”, says Homer, “cost only nine 
oxen ; but that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen.” In a similar 
way, salt came to be used among some aboriginal tribes as the 
medium of exchange. Tobacco in Virginia and the cod-fish in 
Newfoundland are other instances. In India, the cowrie has, 
for long, been a mediuiii of exchange. Corn, rice, hides, knives 
shell and beads have also been used as money in different 
communities. 

Such articles as these were so generally wanted that the 
seller kne^v that other people ivould accept these from him 
w'henever he himself uent out to buy. 

Most of the early forms of money had acceptability but 
they were diverse in quality and unable to stand wear and tear. 
A large pa5unent in kine (say, 2,000 heads of cattle) would raise 
difficulties in ascertaining the quality (one may be better than 
the other) and in handling. Want of durability (the short life of 
the cattle) was another great disadvantage. 

Therefore, Professor ]Mar.shall has said : “for immediate. 
(current) busines.s, money needs only to be a clearly defined, 
easily handled, and generally acceptable medium of exchange.''' 
(Money, Credit and Commerce). 

Gold and Silver as mone^ 

Men, however, soon came to give preference to metal above 
every other commodity for employment as their common 
medium of "exchange. 

The precious metals, j^old and silver, have been chosen as- 
the money medium because of the superiority they enjoy over 
the baser metals, iron* and coi)per, and over all other commodi¬ 
ties in respect of the following* qualities : — 

The qualities of money 

(i) Acceptability — 

This is the first quality. Money must be accepted without 
hesitation by* the people in their everyday transactions. This 
implies that the people inust^ have unquestioned *faith in the 
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money of their country- Without acceptability money cannot, 
do its work at all—it ceases to be money, 

(2) Siabiiity — 

This is the second quality. The buying power of moiiCA’ 
must remain fairly constant and must not change from day to* 
day or from year to year. Without this stability, money cannot 
do its work well. 

(3) Durability — 

(lold and silver are more durable than iron and, of course, 
much more durable than animals and agricultural produce, i.e.,. 
cow, corn, etc., wdiich will perish soon. 

(4) Portability — 

Money should be such as can be easily handled. For this,. 
it should have large value in small bulk- Gold and silver 
]>osscss this qiiality in greater degree than other things. A 
large payment of money in the form of iron or in the form of 
rice or cattle is difficult to handle. 

(5) Divisibility and JIomogeneily — 

The m«ney medium must be divi.sible so that small pay¬ 
ments can be made with it. The units must all be of the same- 
quality or homogeneous .^o that there may not be any loss of 
value because of division and sub-division. Diamond is valu¬ 
able and desirable in many respects but it is not divisible nor 
homogeneous. 

(6) CognisabilHy — 

Money should be of a material which can be quickly and 
easily recognised. Gold and silver possess this quality in an 
emineni^ degrees 

(7) Malleability — 

Money should also be fusible and malleable, so that it cart 
be easih”^ melted ^dow’ii and thei% coined into the required size 
and shaife to make division and identification easy. 

Functions of money 

Money is not desired for its o*vn sake and^ is hot important 
in itself, ijs importance lies iij what it can purchase, viz.^ 
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•commodities and services. Men cannot enjoy money but the 
commodities or services that money can buy or command. 

Money is what money does. 

The functions of money have been stated in a well-known 
•couplet: 

“Money is a matter of functions four, 

A medium, a measure, a standard, a store.” 

Essential Functions 

(1) Money is the medium of exchange. 

Through it, the produce of one man\s toil is exchanged for 
the produce of the toil of another. 

(2) Money is also the measure oj values. 

The values of commodities and services are measured in 
terms of money, e.g., the value of a house or of a motor car is 
measured by a sum of money. 

Derived Functions 

(1) Money stores value. 

When there is a surplus produce of grain, it may be sold 
away and the gold or silver money obtained from the sale may 
be stored up. In the absence of inone\" economy, the grain 
would have perished and the value lost. 

(2) As a storcr of value, money also transfers value. 

Grain that is surplus and not wanted in India may have 

•great yalue Jn Britain. Also, uhat is surplus and not wanted 
this year may be welcome in a famine year when it will be of 
great value. 

This value can b^ transferred by a sale of dhe suffilus for 
a sum of money which cffeciive^ly stores the value. The value 
<can then he transferred from one place to another or from one 
period to another. In the first case, it is a place-transfer, in the 
other it is a time-transfer. 

(3) Money as a standard of deferred payments. 

In credit transactions the. lender has to wait, for some time 
for repayment. It is desirable that the borrower should return 
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to the lender the same value which he took. In these i^ostponed 
payments, money serves as the standard. 

Contingent functions 

Besides the essential and the derived functions, money has also* 
certain contingent functions. These are 

(1) to distribute the social income, 

(2) to furnish the basis of credit, 

(3) to give a general form to capital. 

Definition of money 

Money'*' is anything that passes freely from hand to hand' 
as a medium of exchange and is generally received in final' 
discharge of debts. (Ely and Wicker.) 

Money or the Currency in a particular country is the 
different media of exchange, current in that country, having, 
the power to satisfy the claims of creditors. 

Legal Tender money 

Money which can be tendered, under the law, by a debtor 
to his creditor in satisfaction of the debt, is legal tender money 
or currency.f The law compels the mahajan (the creditor) to- 
accept this money in reiiayment of his loan. 

Standard coins, e.g., the ^old sovereign in Britain, arc 
unlimited legal tendci —they can be tendered up to any amount. 

Token coins are usually limiled legal fender, e.g., the 
shilling is legal tender ui) to £2. The British ePeditoT may 
refuse to accept more than £2 in silver, coins (shillings). 

An exception to this is the Indian rui)ec and the half-rupee 
which qtp nnliiifited legal tender althougli* they arc token coins. 
The four-anna, two-anna, anna# pieces and coppers are legal 
tender* up to a total o^ one rupee—^they are thus limited legal 
tender. 

‘ Money is ‘^'anything which is widely accepted in payment foi goods 
or in discharge of other kinds of business obligation."' 

t ‘The ' medi^ of exchange in a epuntrj’- consist of "two kinds of 
money, state woney or legal money, and bank inone? or credit.* Bank 
money {e.g., (^eposits withdrawable bj^cheques) is not legal tender and. 
therefore not currency. 
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Different kinds of money 

Money 
I 
I 

Coins 


I I • I 

Standard Token Convertible Inconvertible 

\ 

1. Coins 

Coins are pieces of metal, uniform in shape, Aveight and 
^quality, stamped and certified as such by the mint of issue. 

Standard money 

The full legal tender coin, the face value of Avhich is equal 
to its intrinsic value as metal, is called standard money or 
^commodity money. 

A standard coin is thus one wiiose coin value corresponds 
to its metallic value. 

The gold sovereign was the standard coin in Great Britain 
—its value depended on its gold content. 

The values of all other kinds of moncA" are adjusted to 
its value Avhich serv^cs as the money standard. Hence the 
sovereign is known as standard money. 

Tpken ffr fiat or subsidiary money 

Token money con.sists of all those forms of state money 
Avhose face value is greater than their intrinsic value. The 
• coin value of a token coin is .greater than the value of the metal 
in it. V 

A shilling', for instance, is a token for i/zoih. of a‘pound 
according to the British law <jf money standard but the silver 

k * 

in it is worth much less. 

likewise, the Indian rupee is a token for sixteen annas 
under the Indian law of money standard. But^the silver in it 
is worth near about eight a|inas. Token money is money 
'.bec^^se of the fiat or order of the government asking the people 


I 

Paper Money 
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to accept them at their face value although they are not worth 
.as much. 

2. Paper Money 

In the past coins alone circulated as inedinni of exchange. 
In all modern communities, however, they have largely been 
displaced by paper notes issued by Government or by semi- 
government institutions, such' as Central Banks. In England 
paper money is issued by the Bank of England which is not a 
.government institution. In India, before the establi.shnient of 
the Reserve Bank, all i)aper money was issued by the Govern¬ 
ment. Indian pajier money is now issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India under government guarantee and control. 

Palmer moncj' ma\’ be convertible or inconvertible. 

Convertible Paper Money 

Convertible baper money can be clianged into coins or 
bullion at the pleasure of the holder. He has only to go to the 
bank or to the Government office which has issued it. The bank 
or the offico* of issue will convert it into coin or demand. In 
England, in the da5's before the War, anybf)dy could take paper 
notes to the Bank of Engfand and get gold in exchange. 

The Reserve Bank of India notes are all legal tender money 
—all are convertible with the exception of the one rniJee notes. 

When the paj)er money is convertible, the issuing authority 
usually has to keep large reserves of gold <n‘ silver to» meet 
possible public demand. The issuing iiuthority has to be careful 
about the issue of mUes. 

Coij^rtible* legal tender jiaper money is described as 
''Managed Money” by ISIr. Ke^^mes inasmuch as the currency 
authorfty has to ffianage or regulate its issue in such a way 
that the paper currency is ke])t cm a par with gold and this is 
■done by making it freely convertible into gold on demand. 

Inconv^ible Paper Money 

Inconveiiilhe paper money is "paper money which cannot 
be changed into coins or bullion Jt the wdll of the holder. In- 
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convertible paper money is generally issued by the Government. 
The power to issue inconvertible paper money is open to abuse 
especially by an unscrupulous government. During the Great 
War, all the belligerent nations issued inconvertible paper 
almost recklessly. In Germany, Russia and Austria, the issuing 
authorities became bankrupt and the notes became worthless 
scraps of paper. 

Advantages of Paper Money 

1. The use of paper-money is economical—(a) the labour and 
capital, now employed m mining previous metal, may be saved by the 
use of paper and may be emplo 5 ^ed in other kinds of productive work: 
(b) further, the metallic money that is replaced by paper inaj' be released' 
for investment at home and abroad. 

2. The loss due to wear and tear is small in the case of paper 
money. 

3. Large payments and payments at a distance may be more 
conveniently made in i)aper because of easy portability. 

Evils of Inconvertible Paper Money 

Inconvertible paper money, c.g., one rupee note is money by virtue 
of the mere government fiat or order and, therefore, need have little or 
no reserves of gold against it. So it has no li.Ked value in terms of gold 
or standard money and if abused by a government in need, it may 
become absolutely worthless. 

1. Paper money is uncertain and unstable in value, dependent as 
it is on the government which can, at any time, rob it of its value. 

2. Paper money has a limited area of circulation—it will not be 

accepted by foreigners. ^ 

3. Paper money, specially inconvertible paper money, has a danger 
—the danger of over-issue aifd depreciation. An over-issue of paper is 
much easier than an over-issue of metallic money. 

Coinage 

Coinage is the manufacture of metallic money. This manu¬ 
facture Is generally done in government m^n^s. 

* 

1. Free Coinage 

A. Unlimited Coinage 

Coinage is free when thfc is no limit to the* aijiount coined.' 
In England, in the pre-viar days, anybody could take any* 
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quantity of gold to the mint and have it coined into gold pieces. 
There was no limit to the number of coins which could be thus 
issued. 

Limited Coinage 

Sometimes restrictions are imposed, as in India. Coinage 
is then said to be limited. 

B. Gratuitous Coinage 

Coinage is also' said to be free when no charge is made by 
the mint for coining. That was the pre-war practice in England. 

2. Coinage on payment 

A. Brassage 

When the mint charges a fee which is the actual cost of 
coinage—the fee is known as brassage. That is the practice 
with the French Government. 

B. Seigniorage 

If the mint charges a fee greater than the cost of coinage 
{i.c., if the niint makes a profit), the fee is called seigniorage. 

Money Standard, Monometallism and Bimetallism 

The money standard of a country is the definition of its 
monetary unit or of its standai^d coin. 

The standard money may be composed of one metai, or it 
.may have money of two kinds of metals, both circulating as 
Ijffandard money. 

Bimetallism (bi=two) refers to a monetary system in which 
the standard money is composed of two metals (both gold and 
silver). 

A .country witji a double standard is known as a country 
with a bimetallic*'standard. 

Monometallism im<i,no = one) refers-to a.*monciary system 
in which the standard money is composed of &ne metal, either 
gold or silver. A country with one metal as the,standard is 
known as a qpiAitry with a mononibtallic standard (e.g,. Great 
Britain had a gold standard befoJe 193 ^’)- 

II-6 
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Appreciation and Depreciation of Money 

Money is not desired for its own sake, but money is desired 
for what it will bring or for what it will purchase. This pur¬ 
chasing power of money depends on prices. 

If prices of things are high, a rupee can purchase less, as 
when prices are Icnv, a rupee can purchase more. 

DeprecUitioB 

A rise of prices means a decrease in the purchasing power 
-of money or depreciation of money (a fall in the value of money) 
because money can buy less than before. 

Appreciation 

A fall in prices means an increase in the purchasing power 
of money or appreciation of money (a rise in the value of 
money) because money can buy more. 

Why general prices rise and fall within a country?—the causes of 
■variations, in the value of mcmey 

The value of money is the purchasing power of money. 

The value of money like the v^alue of a commodity depends on the 
relation between demand and supply. Ji demand exceeds supply the 
value of money rises or there is an appreciation of money with a rise in 
the value of money and a generqj fall in prices. If supply of money 
exceed;; demand then there is depreciation and there is a general rise 
in prices within the country. At the back of this demand for nuiney 
there is the. demand of traders, commercial and business people and all 
others in the country. The supply of money is the total quantity c»f 
money, state money or bank money, multiplied by its rapidity* of 
circulation. 

Quantity Theory of Money 

Other things being equal, afi increase in the quantity of money leads 
to a riSiC in the price level and Ifie value of money falls proporiionatcly 
as a decrease in tile quantity of money leads to a decrease, in the price 
level and a proportionate increase in the value of money. In modern 
■times this tnoney includes both currency (coins and notes) and also bank 
money or credit money, c 

The Quantity Theory of Mfoney is only an applicttion of the law 
■of demand and supply in determhiing the value of money. 
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The value of money and the price level depend on the demand for 
money and the supply of money. On the demand side there is the work 
that money has to do in a community—the demands of trade and 
cotmnerce—on the supply side there is the total quantity of money and 
the velocity of circulation of that money. If the quantity of money 
is doubled the value of money is halved and, vice versa, if the quantity 
oj money is halved the value of money is doubled. In other words, 
the value of money varies inversely with the quantity of money or its 
supply. 

On the other hand, the value of money varies directly with the 
volume of trade or with the demand for money. This has been expressed 
in mathematical symbols. 


r Price-level. T —\olnme t)f Trade. 

quantity of m<me>. V -velocity of circulation of money. 

Fisher’s e<]nati()ii is 

.MV-HM'V 
P T 

.\P - volume of credit or hank money. V‘ = velocity of circulation of credit. 

It recogiiise.*s the importance of bank money or credit in our 
economic lif»'. 


Gresham’s Law —*ffad money drives out good** 

In a country havinj^ two kinds of money, j^ood and bad, in 
circulation at the same time the bad money lends to drive the 
iiood out of ciremaiiou. Good money disappears and bad jnoney 
remaitis in circulation. 

a 

This tendency has been called Gresham’s Law, after Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the financial adviser JLo Queen Elizabeth. 

This selfish instinct or tendency of man to keep the good 
to hiiliself and to Jpass the bad on,to others is seen in our every¬ 
day life. Do we*not see men trjang to pass on base, counterfeit 
and worfi-out coins (so'long as these are not refused) keeping the 
good coins With themselves? 

In this manner there is a constant pressing exerted by bad 
money to Aive out the good. 
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Good money disappears in three ways: 

(1) Sale by Weig^ht — 

Goc^ money disappears because it has higher value out of 
circulation than in circulation. 

A rise in the market price of gold metal would make the 
value of the metal in the gold coin greater than its value as 
coin. Shrewd people uill make a profit by melting the gold 
coins and selling the gold as metal. Thus, through sale by 
weight, good money disappears. 

(2) Hoarding — 

For a similar reason, gold is hoarded and not silver. People 
would naturally hoard the good money and not the bad money* 

(3) Payment Abroad — 

Foreigners would accept payment in good money alone and 
not in bad money. Foreign payments are made by exports of 
gold. 

Limitations 

(1) Gresham’s law will fail to operate if the total quantity 
of monej'^ in circulation is less than the total requirements of 
the community. 

(2) Strong public opinion inay refuse to accept bad money 

in place of good. , 


Summary 

The origin and use of money is due to the inconveniences of barter. 

Money is anything which passes freely, from hand to hand, as a 
medium of exchange. 

Gold and silver have been in general use as mone\ in preference to 
the baser metals and other commodities because of^the superiority thev 
enjoy in respect of certain qualifies. ‘o' 

The 'qualities cf money are (1) acceptability, (2) stability, 

(3) durability, (4) porlability, (5) divisibility and Tiomogeneity, 
.(6) cognisability, and (7) malleability. 

The principal functions of money are to serve as (1) 'medium of 
exchange, (2) measure of value, p) storcr of value, and Ilf'S) transferor 
of value. * 
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Tlie different kinds of money are ; (1) Coins, token and standard 

and (2) Paper money, convertible and inconvertible. 

There is an appreciation of money when money purchases more 
(with a fall in prices) and a depreciation of money when money pur¬ 
chases less (with a rise in prices). 

Gresham's law is that bad money lends to drive good money out 
of cixculation. 


Questions 

1. Describe the functions of money. Explain why the precious metals 
.came to be chosen a.s money. (C. U. 1928, 1938). 

2. What are the chief characteristics to be looked for in the commodity 
selected as ‘money’? Discuss the comparative fitness of precious 
metals, precious stones, and staple food-stuffs to serve as ‘money*. 
(C. U. 1930). 

3. What do you understand by ‘token money’ and ‘standard money’ ? 
Illustrate your answer with reference to the Indian rupee. (C. 1^ 
1928) 

4. What do you understand by ‘Legal Tender’? Distinguish between 
‘Money Standard’ and ‘vStandard Money’, 

5. Write short notes on : (a) Gresham’s Law; (f>) Free Coinage; 

(c) Appreciation and Depreciation of Money and {d) Bimetallism. 

6. ‘Bad money always drives good money out of circulation.* Name 
and explain the law. •How does the good money disappear? 
(C. U. 1933) 

7. Describe the principal fuiictiqjps of money, ‘A cheque is not 

money’. Explain. (C. U. 1935, 1941) ^ 

8. Describe the disadvantages of the issue of inconvertible paper 
money. (C. U. 1936) 

9. State and explain Gresham’s Law. ,(C. U. 1937) 

10. Distinguisli between standard and token money. Illustrate with 
examples. (C. U. 1937, Dacca, 1942) 

31. Whfc.l.*is standard money? (Dacca, 1942)* 

12. Explain clearly the functions of^noney. (Dacca 1942, 1943) 

13. Ex'plain ^s\diy general,prices rise %nd fall within a country. (C, U. 

1942) •* 

14. Describe the merits ahd demerits of pai>er money. (C. U. 1943) 

15. ‘Bad money drives out good.* Explain. (C. U. 1939, 1943) 

16. State and exftlain the Quantity Theory of Money. (Q. U. 1945) 

17. Wliat is ^ledlBt by value of money? Explain the causes of varia- 
fjons in tjie vahie of money in 4 country. (C. U, 1946) 
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CREDIT AND BANKING 


CREDIT 

The use of money has made possible the immense develop¬ 
ment of exchange since the days of l)artcr. Money as the 
medium of exchange has great advantages over barter but 
money, in its turn, has become unable to \opc with the laSge 
amount of exchange work of modern times. 

Men have, therefore, devised a cleverer, though more 
difficult, way of exchange than money. This is credit. Because 
of the advantages of credit,* men have taken a forward step in 
moving further from the stage of monev' economy to the stage 
of credit economy. 

Credit has displaced nionc}' in ordinary large transactions 
to-day. You have to pay Rs. ro,ooo/- tf» your manufacturer. 
You do not pay in coins, yon pay by cheque. 'You have 


* The Advantages of Credit 

(1) Credit helps production by rendering capital more* productive. 
Men with no capital hut with real business ability inav’ now help and 

stimulate prcxluction by securing the advantages t*f credit from men who 
have capital but have little ability to manage. 

(2) , Credit furnishes us with better and more convenient methods of 

inland i>aj-mehls (e.g., a cheque) as also payments abroad (c.g., a bill of 
exchange). ^ 

(3) Credit also acts as a stimulant to the growth of cai)ital. The 
introdugtion of credit institutions (c.g., banks) and credit facilities (c.g., 
lending of credit) has encouraged thrift and saving cf capital. 

(4) Credit also increases the productive capital of a country*by econo¬ 
mising the use of gold ami silver afj means of payment. 

Credit has its evils which manifest themselvea^ l^th in production 
and in consumption. *■. ' 

The Evils of Cr^it 

(1) In production, there is often an inflation of credit leading to 

reckless speculation w’ith ultimate ruin and suffering to many. There 
is an abuse of the confidence placed in the man to whoin^ credit wa" 
granted. ' ‘ ' 

(2) In consumption, men wlys borrow’ are generallit extravagant. 

This extravagance frequently leadr. to many evils. o 
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imported foreign goods of the value of Rs. 50,000/-, You do 
not send gold or silver to your foreign creditor. The value of 
the goods you have imported is more often realised from you 
by a bill of exchange- Cheques and bills of exchange are credit 
instruments. 

A credit transaction is one in which there is a transfer of 
goods in the present for a promise of pa3unent in future. 

Two elements in credit 

There ate two elements in credit. 

(1) Time. 

(2) Confidence. 

In a cash or money transaetion, goods are exchanged for a 
sum of money which is paid on the spot and the transaction is 
complete. 

In credit, the transaction is incomidete. The goods are 
delivered for a promise io pay at some future date. 

Time is, therefore, an essential element. The creditor has 
to wait for payment for the time being. 

Confidence is another element. The goods are parted with 
for nothing more substantial than a mere promise to pay. The 
man who delivers the goods must have confidence in the person 
making the promise as* also in the promise itself. 

Instruments of Credit • 

The Promise to pay or the evidence of indebtedwess given 
by the debtor to the creditor is the instrument of credit. Of 
the instruments of credit* we are going to studj' only two: 
(i) the cheque and (2) the hill of exchange. 


* Other instruments of credit are : * 

A Draft— , 

.'\ cheque drawn by a banker upon another banker is called a 
banker’s draft. It, differs from an <«‘dinary cheque in that an ordiuar\* 
cheque is drawn ify a non-banker ogi a banker. 

Book Cpsdit — , , • 

In trade between tw'o firms who have frequent dealings, there is 
seldom a cash payment for each transaction. The firms grant each other 
lxx>k credit, llie use of metallic' money i.s economised by the payment 
of only the balance which remains after the canc^llalifin of debits and 
credits in tHeir respective books, L .i 
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[Some are of opinion that paper notes are also credit in¬ 
struments but these have already been considered, with 
reason, as money, although there is an element of credit in 
them.] 

1. The Chec]ue 

The cheque is an order calling upon the banker to pay a 
specified sum of money on demand. The cheque is signed by 
a person who presumably has an account with the banker u ho 
has given that person the right to iss>ue cheques. cheque is 
payable to a person named or to his order, or to the bearer of 
the cheque according to the instructions written on U. 

The cheque, in its essence, is a mere promise to pay. It is 
not an actual payment. The fulfilment of the promise depends 
on the honesty of the drawer of the cheque and on the solvencv 
of the banker who is called u]Jon to cash it or to ‘honour’ it. 

A cheque is accepted in payment because of the confidence 

(i) in the man who issuc.<! it and (2) in the bank which is called 
upon to pay it. 

The element of trust or confidence is prominent here. 

Are cheques money 

A cheque is not money, because ^ 

(1) a cheque has not the first anti essential quality of 

f 

money, viz., general acceptability^, A cheque is acceptable only 
to those ;who have confidence in it. It, therefore, seldom per¬ 
forms more than one service whereas money x>erforms many 
services* as if passes from hand to hand. 

(2) the transaction is not complete until the cheque has 
been paid out. There must be some waiting. A money transac¬ 
tion is complete on thd spot. 

(3) the mahajan or the creditor is not bound to accept 
cheques in payment since cheques are not le^dl tender. 

Cheques must, therefore, be‘regarded as credit instrijiments. 

f 

2« The Bill of Exchange 

Another important instrument of credit is th(P bill of 

4 c 

exchange which fhciliiates foreign exchange. 
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Ill modern times, every country has a considerable amount 
of foreign trade. As it sells goads to foreign countries so it buys 
^oods from them. When a country buys, it has got to pay for 
its purchase. What shall be the form of payment? 

The Germans or the Japanese would not accept payment in 
rupees because rupees are token coins. They would accept pay¬ 
ment in gold which is accepted throughout the world. They 
would also accept anything which would give them the right to 
have gold on demand, c.g., paiier which carries with it the right 
to demand gold. 

This paper, in international trade, is a bill of exchange and 
is an order to pay. This order is, however, not on a bank but 
on an individual or a firm. It is made payable cither at sight or 
<at any future date stipulated in the bill (30 days, 60 days or 
■90 days after the bill has been drawn or accepted). 

The Indian merchant'who sells Rs. 13,000/- worth of jute 
to England would like to receive payment in Indian rupees and 
not in British money because pounds, shillings and pence do not 
circulate here. The English merchant who sends woollen goods 
to India worth a thousand pounds would similarly like to receive 
payment in British mon^y because rupees do not circulate iu 
England. These difficulties can be met by buying an equivalent 
amount of gold which is accepted everywhere, and by sending 
that gold to the foreign country. ’ 

But the difficulties of exporting gold would b<i (i) buying 
the necessary^ gold, (2) packing it securely to prevent theft or 
loss, (3) insuring it against such contingency, (4) arranging its 
transport by rail or steamer. „ 

All these involve much expense and worry which may be 
avoided by cancelling out the credits and debits in one country 
against another. The bill of e^schange facilitates international 
jiayment* without recourse to gold shipment.* 

The operation of a Bill of EzchaAse 

* ■> 

Provas exports Rs. 13,000 worth of»jute to John in England. .Vgar- 

walla jinports^j(|l,000 worth of woollei^«<o India from Jones in England. 
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Jones, therefore, has the right to claim payment of :£1,000 from Agar- 
walla as Provas has the right to claim Ks. 13,000 from John. 

Suppose the rate of exchange is ;Cl=Rs. 13. Provas, an Indian 
merchant, has a claim of Ks. 13,000 against an English merchant John. 
Similarly, an English merchant Jones has a claim of Rs. 13,000 (the 
equivalent of ;C1,000) against Agarwalla, an Indian merchant. 

Exchange would be facilitated as between the Englislimen and 
the Indians if their debts could be made to cancel each other. The 
cost of Agarwalla’s sending gold from India to Jones and John’s send¬ 
ing the same amount of gold to Provas in India—^the double cost of 
carriage, insurance and packing can be avoided. 

Let us so arrange that Agarwalla, the debtor, pays his debt of 
Rs. 13,000 to Provas, the creditor, in India and John the debtor, pays 
his debt of similarly to Jones, the creditor in Britain. The 

debtor, Agarwalla, finds it much easier to pay in rupees and finds it 
cheaper too, as the debtor John finds it easier in paying in {>ounds. Bothi 
the creditors, Provas and Jones, are also satisfied as they receive the 
values of their goods in their own money. 


India 


I*n>vas 

(creditor) 






John 

(debtor) 


sells bills tlrawn to John to 
for Rs. 13,000/- and is satisfied. 


Jones tf.>llects the ;(!1,(M)0 bill from 
John and js satisfied. 
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The whole transaction is carried through r. Bill of Exchange drawn 
by Provas on John for the sum of Rs. 13,000. Provas sells the bill 
drawn on John to Agarwalla, the Indian debtor, who pay^ Provas in 
rupees. Agarwalla (Sends the bill drawn on John to hiS' creditor Jones. 
Jones now has received from Agarwalla a bill which caAies tlie right 
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to claim ;{]1,000. This satisfies his claim but indirectly, because the- 
sum ivS collected from John, the English debtor, on u’hom the bill has 
been drawn. John accepts the bill and pays the sum to Jones. Alt 
parties are now satisfied. One bill has discharged two debts one i» 
India and the other in Britain. 

BANKING 

The word bank 'v\'as siipijosed to be derived from the hank 
or bench on which the early money-changers kept their coins so 
that the banker would be the *hcnchcr’ as the money changers 
were called in Greece and Rome. 

The word bank is also supposed to be derived from bank — 
a heap or pile. Originally standing for a fund of capital a bank 
has come to-day to mean the institution dealing in such funds. 

The old Banker was a mere money-changer, the modern 
banker is principally a dealer in credit though he still deals in 
fnaney. He also promotes business. 

Banking Operations 

The main functions of banks arc ivo~fold- -bort owing and lendinfi. 

When we deposit* money with a bank it is in fact a loan to tlie 
bank and ^he bank is our debtor. 


* Depositing money or ‘oi>eniiig an account’ with a bank may be on 
‘deposit account’ or ‘current account’. 

Money on deposit account caif l)e withdrawn only on the terms and 
conditions of the de|x)sil. ^loney on current .account is payable on 
fleinand at any time. 

t Out of the suri)lus usually another 15% is kept with otlTcr banks 
at home and abroad or lent to people at 'call’ or 'shor} notice’. This 
money can be had at very .short notice, and constitute.s the second Utic 
of defence of the bank if there be large withdrawals of deposits by 
creditors. 

The^other principal investments of a bank, are in inland trade bills, 
bills of exchange, government bonds and securities and gilt-edged 
securities. Banks lend money to Ynanufacturers, merchants and traders 
who/ from time- to time, require b^nk loans in addition to their own 
capital to financei themselves. ^ 

A ftymer may need a loan for the sowing s«*ason which he expects 
to repay out of his next harvest.. A mantifacturer may need a loan to 
buy raw materials to execute his contract to deliver a large quantity oi 
gootls; h§ expects to reply when the goods are manufactured and pay¬ 
ment received^on delivery. Banks ^end mone}' to iihance trade and 
industry ini a'country, bending b.v banks takes* place in' great part 
through the, discount of biils. Thejj also lend -to governments.- 
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The money with which a bank carries on its business is not its 
own. For the most part, it is other people's money lent or ‘entrusted' 
to it. How is the money so entrusted utilised and for what purposes 

A good bank has to be ready at all times to meet its obligations 
as borrower and to pay immediately on demand by its creditors, tlie 
depositors. But all depositors do not demand repayment at the same 
time unless there l>e a panic or a loss of confidence in the bank. 

The bank, therefore, keeps funds sufficient to meet possible de¬ 
mands—the likel 3 ’ demand ni countries with developed banking habile 
do not exceed 10% of the total deposits. Banks, therefore, keep in 
cash about 10% of their deposit liabilities. This constitutes the first 
line of defence. 

The surplust money tlie.v have in hand, they invest or lend. 

Thus wc come io the second main function of the bank—the hank 
as the lender. 

The operation of credit transactions would have been ver\' difficult 
as between nations but A)r the existence of modern banks. 

They promote the dex'clopment of credit by encouraging the deposit 
habit and the cheque habit and by lending io trade and industry in 
limes of need. But an equally important service of the banks has been 
the devetopmeut of foreign or international credit. 

We liave alreadv explained what a bill nf excliange is and liow it 
operates in a simple case. 

In actual life, liowever, we would not find that there are only two 
simple and similar transactions between t)nly two countries. The 
transactions are many, they are not similar an»l are between all the 
principal countries of the world. 

The Indian importer of -nachinefy from the T. S. A. pays for it 
to-day in 4he following manner. 

He j^oes to an Indian bank with offices, agents, and credit abroad, 
and arranges -^tith the assistance and guarantee of his batik a ‘oedii' 
of Rs. 30,000 or $10,000 roughly in the I’. S. A. for payment to the 
American exporter of machinery. Under the guarantee the Indian 
hank makes itself responsible for the payment of dues up to that 
amount. 

The American exporter now draws a Bill of Kxcliange and takes it 
with the receipt of the shipper of tke machinery*—'the bill of lading *—to 
a bank in .America which buys it #ash from him. ^he exporter Huts 
receives payment immediately on shipment. Tlie American bank then 
realises the value, of the !>ill through the Indian bank which has 
guaranteed its ^redit. The Indian bank realises its credit •from the 
Indian importer. Tims it is thfough the banks that |hc bills of 
exchange are negotiated. f 
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Banks are, therefore, among the principal means of the develop¬ 
ment of internal and international credit. * 

Functioiu and value of banks 

A good Banking System essential to economic progress 

A bank is defined as a dealer in credit. 

The two chief functions of banks are (a) horroii'ing (deposits) 
and (h) lending (discount). Banks borrou from some people 
and lend to others. 

Besides these,* banks have certain other functions: viz.,. 
(i) note issue, (2) safe deposit and (3) acting as fiscal agent ta 
(iovernment by keeping the Government balances and managing, 
the public debt. The right of issuing notes iiow-a-days is a 
monopoly of the Central Bank ; ordinary banks in most countries, 
are no longci* i)ermitted to issue notes, though in the past they 
possessed that right. Banks ahso accept valuables and jewellery,, 
etc., from their customers to keep them in safe custody. The 
function of acting as a fiscal agent to the Govenimenl is also the* 
sj)ecial charge of the Central Bank. 

Following the practice of Mr. Keynes, it is now the fashion’ 
among economists to describe "bank deposits" as ‘bank money* 
because these deposits, j\ithdrawablc by cheques, largely serve- 
as medium of exchange in the advanced countries, especially in 
the U.S.A. and Britain, In those countries, as Keynes observes,, 
“current money is predominantly bank money.*" 

Banks secure economy in the use of precious metals as money by 
the issue of notes, by dev^eloping the cheque habit and by lending 
deposits. '' 

Banks also encourage savings by the security and interest they 
offer. These savings are placed in deposit. with banks. 

Banks provide capital for trade^and industry by lending to business¬ 
men the money tliey have on deposit. 

• ' 9 \ 

Banks as the dispensers of credit 

It is important to remember what has been said before that 
the chief functions of banks are (a) borrowing and (b) lending. 

Banks borrow* from some whan they take„dei>osits and lend' 
to others flirough disexiunting. , The moncN’ banks have with’ 
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them are on deposit from savers and investors. From these men 
—the depositors—^banks have borrowed. 

The men who take loans from banks are principally busi¬ 
nessmen in need of capital for trade and industry. These are 
the men to whom banks generaly lend through discounting. 
They lend at a rate higher than that at which they have borrowed 
.and thus they make their profits. 

Banks, tlins, play a very important role in Ihe economic develop¬ 
ment of a country. ‘Modern business and industrial enteri>risfe require 
application of capital on a very large scale. A great part of this caijilnl 
is furnished by the banks. The banks do not supply the capital them¬ 
selves. The banks serve as the connecting links between the savers 
and the borrowers of capital.* 

The Central Bank 

The chief functions of Central Banks are those of control and super- 
■vision of banking and credit. 

(1) The Central Bank is the Banker’s Bank—in cases of difficult \ 
the banks turn to the Central Bank for aid and assistance. Iti 
its turn, the Central Bank exercises control over the l>anks.' 

(2) The Central Bank is a banker to the Government. 

(3) The Central Bank enjoys the monopoly of note issue. 

Summary 

.\s barter was superseded by money, so inojiey is going to be replaced 
to a considerable extent, in our age, by credit. 

The two elements in credit (1) fime and (2) confidence distinguish 
it from nftmey. 

The, two principal instriimenis of credit arc : (1) the chcqttc and 
{Z^the bill of*exchange. 

. ' The cheque is used for internal payments and the bill of exchange 
for foreign payments. 

Tlie two chief function^ of a modern bank are : (1) borrowing through 
-deposit and (2) lending through discount. Gther functions are* (1) note 
issue, (2) safe depo.sit and (3) acting as fiscal agent ,to Governmeul. 

The old banker was a mone>A'hanger bin •the lyddern banker is w 
•dealer or dispenser iq credit. 

Questions 

1. Describe t^je economic functions of banks. Show how n gcK)d 

banking systerii»cau further flie economic well-being of a countr}'. 

(C. r. 1939) . • 
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2. Kxplaiii clearly what is a cheque. How does it differ from paper 

money ? (C. IT. 1940) ’ 

3. Clearly explain the operation of a Bill of Excliange. (C.U.1936, 1940) 

4. What ar^ the functions of banks? (C.U. 1935) 

o. Describe .i bill of exchange and the economic service is. renders. 
fC.l*. 1936, 1940) 

6. “Banks are the dis]>ensers of credit Discuss the siatenicnt. 
fC.r. 1941). 

7. Describe the functions of a commercijil bank. (Dacca, 1942) 

8. Describe the services jierfonned by banks to trade and indusiry, 
(C.r. 1942). 

'9. What is a bill of exchange? Indicate the factors that determine 
its ])ricc. (C. IT. 1944) 

iO. Gi\e reasons for the view that a good banking system is essential 
lo economic progress. (C. 17. 1945) 

Jl. Descrilje the advantages of a bill of exchange as used in foreign 
trade fC. U. 1946) 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Nations to-da3" do not live alone. Trade and markets arc 
no longer local or national. Plow great and how intimate are 
these trade relations with other nations we would realise when 
we are told that Japan and Italy were India’s best customers for 
her cotton, Britain for her tea and wheat, Germany for raw 
jute, the U. S. A. for jute manufactures and North and South 
America for her pig iron. 

As we sell practically to the whole world, so we buj* from 
all corners of the globe. Among other countries we buy cotton 
and woollen goods from Britain, wheat from Australia, sugar 
from Java and Cuba, glass, iron and steel from Belgium, 
machinery from Germany, toys from Japan, enamelwarc from 
Czecho-Slovakia, kerosene and petroleum from Russia, paper 
from Nor\vay and motor cars from the U. S. A. 

In view of our international trade relations it is very 
important for us to know the value and advantages of inter¬ 
national trade. 

The* Advantages of International Trade 

Tlfc advantages of international trade are the following; — 

m 

(i) It enables a counify to enjoy goods which it cannot 
produce at all or can Produce at a much greater cost than foreign 
countries. It is bccahse of the trade betw’een Tndia and 
Germany that Germany was abTb to use jute even though she 
could not grow' it at home. Aftd Germany gav^ •us in exchange 
umchinerv which we needed buf could not manufacture jii India 
or if we could manufacture at all we could not do so as 
efficiently or as advantageously as Germany. It is iu this act 
of exchange that • we have the second important *a(Jvantage of 
international trade. 
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(2) It enables a country to apply its productive powers to 
the maximum advantage. Each country produces those com¬ 
modities in which it possesses the greatest comparative advan¬ 
tage and imports other articles from other countries. By means 
of such international division of labour production is maximised 
and all countries gain. 

(3) International trade promotes intercourse between nations 
and makes them interdependent. Such interdependence should 
promote world peace. International trade has an inestimable 
cultural value. 

The Disadvantages of International Trade 

As international trade has its advantages, so it has its dis¬ 
advantages. International trade makes for international inter¬ 
dependence. Countries like Britain which depend largely for 
their existence upon the exchange of their products with others 
have to rely upon the continued ability and willingness of those 
other countries to buy. If the foreign buyers cease to purchase, 
it means unemployment and suffering to many. It often leads 
to international rivalry between imperialist powers. 

Balance of Trade ^ 

The expression * balance of trade* indicates, in popular 
language, the relation between Imports and exports of a country. 
It is rare that a country’s exports and ’ imports afe equal 
although they tend to be equal. 

When the value of the exi^orts of a country exceeds the 
value of its imports, the excess is in favour of the country w hich 
is then known,as having a favourable balance of trade. If, on 
the other liand, its imports e^^ceed exports, it is then said to 

have-an unfavourable balance of trade. 

* * 

The Balance of Accounts 

Wheil, however, we want to find out whether ^he foreign trade of a 
country is in equilibrium, we have to consider not merely the exports and 
imports of^goods and the balahce of ’trade resulting from these imports 
and exports, we have to consider*t/te balance qf accounts resulting 
from the totA credits (claims) and debits (debts) of a country. 

II—7 
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Protection and Free Trade 

A nation is supposed to pursue a policy of free trade when 
it does not impose restrictions upon international trade. 

On the other hand, those nations follow a poicy of protec-^ 
tion which impose restrictions on foreign trade for the purpose 
of protecting home industries from foreign competition. These 
restrictions generally take the form of prohibitive duties on 
foreign imports. These duties are called protective duties and 
are collectively known as the protective tariff. 

Arguments for Protection 

(1) The home market should be reserved for some indiisiyies because 
foreign markets are distant and precarious. 

(2) The reservation of the home market for home industries would 
create a demand for indigenous products which would provide for the 
employment of labour and capital within the country which might 
otherwise remain idle. 

(3) Protection is also necessary when home industries have to face 
unfair competition from dumping of goods by foreigners at prices below 
cost. 

(4) Protection is urged also on the ground of making the state self- 
sufficient. There are economic, political and, military reasons for it. 

(5) Protection is also demanded on the ground of a diversification 
of industries to secure an even and balanced development of the economic 
life of the^people. 

(6) The strongest argument for protection is the infant industries 
argumenl. 

The infant industries of a country require careful nursing. They may 
need protection from attack or competition by their more fully developed 
and powerful rivals in foreign countries which have had an earlier start. 
When they have grown up to their full stature they would no longer need 
protection. The aim should be to *nurse the baby, protect the child, 
free the adult*. The case for protection of Indian industries r^sts mainly" 
on this ’argument. 

Disadvantages of Protection 

Among the disadvantages of protection are the dangers oZ political 
corruption and monepoUes and tfle encouragement of ine^cient pro¬ 
duction, a rise in prices and a loss to consumers. 
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Free Trade v*. Protection 

Free Trade protnotes competition and checks monopoly and privi¬ 
lege, This competition leads lo the production of more goods at a 
♦cheaper cost—the world is benefited thereby. 

Free Trade benefits a particular class, the capiialist manufacturers, 
rwhich makes large profits under it. 

Free Trade benefits all classes because as consumers they get things 
•cheaper. It has, therefore, a special appeal to the poor working classes. 

Protection is a clog in the wheel of international progress. Free 
Trade promotes international co-operation and interdependence through 
international division? of labour. It promotes laorld progress by making 
•each nation contribute what it is best fitted for. 

Economic Nationalism and Protection 

The unit of our social order is the nation —we are yet far* off frojn 
the ideal of the world as our unit. 

The big nations are at war with one another trying#to secure econo- 
unic and political ascendancy. 

Also nations are not economically equal. There are nations which 
•struggle to be free from the economic bondage of the imperialist powers. 

This economic struggle compels nations to strengthen their defences 
i«ud promts them to acquire economic strength. and equality. Thus 
<*conomic nationalism is at the root of the almost universal movement 
;to-tlay for protection. 


Summary 

Nations to-day do not live alowe. International trade is growing 
more and more important in the life of nations. 

The advantages of international trade are that (1) it enables a country 
to enjoy goods which it cannot produce at all or can prodhee only at a 
greater cost, (2) it enables a country to utilise its productive powers to 
the maximum advantage .and (3) it promotes international intercourse 
.and harmony. 

The disadvantages of interiiatio|^al trade are that it makes the life 
.and eaonomic well-being of one nation depend upon the goodw’ill and 
•economic condition |Of another. 

Free ^rade means the absence of restrictions upon international 
trade while Protection consists in the imposition of restrictions upon 
internationgl trade with a view to protecting home industries. 

Arguments for Protection are that* (1) the hom« market should be 
preserved for^home industries, (2) Protection causes greater employment 
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of labour and capital at home, (3) the home industries should be pre¬ 
lected from dumping by foreign exporters, (4) the state should be 
economically self-sufficient, (5) there should be a diversification of indus¬ 
tries in the state, and (6) the infant industries' of a country require 
careful' nursing. 

The disadvantages of Protection are that (1) it leads to political 
corruption and monopolies, (2) it stifles competition and causes a relative- 
scarcity of goods, (3) it benefits particular classes and (4) it is a clog iit 
the wheel of international progress. 

Questions 

1. Indicate the advantages and disadvantages of international trade. 

2. Briefly argue the case for and against Protection laying stress onr 
{a) the infant industries argument (C.U. 1941) and (b) the diversifi¬ 
cation of industries argument. 

3. Describe the advantages which a country- derives from foreign trade- 
(C.U. 1937, 1942, 1945) 

4. Indicate the circumstances in which the imposition of restrictions- 
on international trade may be justified. Illustration your answer 
with special reference to Indian conditions. (C.U. 1944) 

5. What is meant by ‘balance of trade’? (C.U. 1945) 
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DISTRIBUTION 

« 

What is Distribution 

The study of distribution is primarily a study of the 
remuneration of the factors of production. 

Distribution is the process whereby the income of a group 
•(a particular industry or a particular society) is shared- among 
the factors of production in that group, viz. land, labour, capital 
and organisation which have jointly i^roduced that income. 

Distribution involves three distinct questions: — 

(1) What excily is there to distribute? 

(2) What are the shares and who are entitled to share? 

(3) How are the shares determined? 

What is there to distribute 

A business leader o« organiser undertakes production of 
matches. He takes land on lease from the landlord, erects 
machinery in the factory premiaics witli capital he has borrowed 
from the capitalist and employs labour, unskilled and •skilled, 
in the manufacture of matches. 

At the end of the year, he finds that he has produced 
So,000 gross match boxes which he Kas sold for a total value of 
Rs. 80,000. This is the gross product. ^ 

But £he'yearns use is responsible for some inevitable damage 
and depreciation of machinery, buildings, etc., for which repairs 
and replacementl*|are necessary. ^Xlso, the fuel and the raw 
materials^ have to be pitod'liced and for all this a sum of money 
or a fund has to be set apart. 

This jwini is known as the Replacement Fund.^ 

• * • 

Eet us assume that the replacement fund necessary in the 

match factory is Rs. 50,000. * 
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. The net earnings or the net product of an industry can be 
known by deducting the amount necessary for the replacement 
of capital from the value of the gross product. 

Gross Product—Replacement Fund=Net Product 

(Rs. 80,000) (Rs. 50,000) (Rs. 30,000) 

We have here a net product of Rs. 30,000. This net product 
is available for distribution. It is, however, a joint income 
because it is the result of the joint efforts of all those who have 
taken part in the production of matches— the organisert the 
landlord, the capitalist and the labourer. 

The National Dividend 

**The labour atid capital of a country, acting on its natural! 
resources, produce annually a certain net aggregate of com¬ 
modities, material and immaterial including services of all kinds. 
This is the true net annual income or revenue of the countrj-,. 
or the national dividend^* (Marshall). Naturally, since every 
year plant and equipment wear out and decay, what is produced 
must mean what is produced on tlie whole W’hen allowance has 
been made for the depreciation of capital. 

Thus, the net product of the services of land, labour, capital 
and organisation of a country in a given period of time is known, 
as its National Dividend.* 

Tfie National Dividend is at once (a) the aggregate net 
product oft and (b) the sole source of payment for the factors of 
production within the cojintrj’. 


I^and 

1 


Labour 


Capital 


Rent 


Net Product or National Dividend 

• » » 

t 1 

Wages Interest 


Organisation 


* Profits 


* I In productieu we s tudy tlie creation of the social iuconie; in dis¬ 
tribution we study its division. In the one case we regard it as the- 
national output, in the other as*the national dividend.’-<-Seligman. 
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What are the shares and who are the shareholders'^’ 

The factors of production are Laud, Labour, Capital and 
Organisation and the shares of these factors are known as Rent> 
Wages, Interest, and Profits respectively. 

The landlord who supplies land, the labourer who gives his 
labour, the capitalist who lends his capital and the entrepreneur 
who furnishes the organising ability are each entitled to a share, 
by way of reward, since each of them has rendered a service. 

The individual in relation to the group 

• 

In economic text books of the orthodox type, the share of 
each factor is studied as a whole. The individual is neglected 
in such a study. We study functional distribution, not personal 
distribution. We study the income of the group, not the income 
of the individual, e.g., we study the share which goes to labour 
in general, not that which goes to the individual labourer. 

We should not, however, forget the individual in the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. 

How the shares are determined 

It is because each of the factors renders a particular service 
in production that eacli is entitled to a share in distribution. 

What surprises us is ^he extraordinary variety of these 
services and of their rewards. Many are doing work; which is 
tiresome, unpleasant and often dangerous ; many again do work 

a ^ ' 

which requires a very great deal of skill, yet th(^ receive only 
a very small remuneration (low' wages or low' salaries) for their 
real pains and hardships. 


* The shares in distribution differ according to the character of 
, production and^j the structure of oponoinic life. 

In a slave-stete, mere are no wages because slave labour is not 
paid for. / • 

In a socialist or proletarian state, on the other hand, there is no 
private landlord, no private capital and no private entrepreneur and, 
therefor^ no rent, no interest and no profits for them who are known 
as the capitalist class. Land and capital in such a* state are ownc^d 
by the coiymunity, the state also furnishing the* necessary enterprise. 
In such a ^tate the only earnings /ire the wages of labour. 
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On the other hand, men who appear to do the most pleasant 
work earn at the same time the highest incomes, e.g., the 
landlord and the capitalist (rent and interest). 

Generally speaking, all the shares, except the share {profit) 
^hich goes to organisation, are determined by the interplay of 
the forces of demand and supply. The share which goes to 
each factor is the price paid for its services in production. Thus 
the share which goes to labour is the price paid for the services 
of labour. Since services like commodities have a market price, 
this price is determined by the interaction of the forces of 
demand and supply. The price depends on the amount offered 
in relation to the amount demanded. In general, wages are 
high when labourers are scarce and wages are low when 
labourers are iffentiful. Interest is high when capital is scarce, 
interest is low when capital is plentiful. 

Summary 

y 

Distribution means the sharing of the joint-income of a productive 
group among the factors of production in that group. 

The net product is available for distribution. 

The shares are known as rent, wages, interest and profits and are 
distributed to the landlord, the labourer, thf capitalist and the entre¬ 
preneur respectively. 

Bach of them renders a service ii^ production which is rewarded by 
a share in distribution The share is a sort of price paid for services 
rendered. ' 

The or the price is detennined by the general forces of demand 

and supplj'. 


Questions 

1. What do you understand by “D^tribution” ? Briefly explain what 

is distributed. « i 

2. What are the chief priciples dltermining the reiyilneration of the* 

factors of production? (C.U. 193^; , 
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Definition 

Rent is the pric^ paid for the use of land or other natural 
agents. 

Rent, in the proper sense, is the payment for the use and occupation 
of business premises or dwelling houses. Rent, in this sense, in£ludes 
^ent proper (the amount paid for the use oj land, a gift of nature) plus 
payment of hitcrest for the capital invested in the building which stands 
■on the land. 

The popular confusion arises from the fact that the payment is 
often a single payment made to a person who owns lx>tli the land and 
the capital. 

The Ricardian Theory of Rent 

t 

The theory of rent is usualy associated with the name of 
David Ricardo, an eminent English economist of the early 19th 
centur^^ 

Ricardo defined rent as ‘that portion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 'original 
and indestructive powers of the soil.* * * 

Ricardo's theory of rent forms to a great extent the foundation of 
the modem theory of rent. 

‘Ricar^o’s^ predecessors tliought that rent ia the result of the bounty 
of nature. Rent thus appeared to bg a gift of Nature. Ricardo goes to 
the other extreme and says that rent is due to the niggardliness of 
iidture. Ricardo points cftit that so long as good land is available In 
plenty there cannot Tt>e any r^t. Aft^r the supply ^f the first grade land 
is exhausted it becomes necessary to go to the second grade land,’ 

Ricar^Jo explains (a) how rent arises, (6) the relation 
between rent and growth of population, (c) the* relation between 
rent and prjee. 
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How real arises—Rent is a differential suiplus 

Ricardo correctly noted the differential character of rent and 
described it as a differential surplus which the superior land 
enjoys over the marginal land. 

We can easily picture a community in which land is so 
abundant as to be counted a free good like air and water. 

But very soon the most favoured spots will be appropriated 
by the pioneers either for their superior fertility or for their 
superior situation. 

Rent and the growth of population 

The growing food needs of a comriiunity with a growing 
population would compel them to resort to land of inferior 
quality. In this way inferior land comes to be cultivated. 

The no>rent land 

At any given time, we find some lands do not repay culti¬ 
vation. Some again will just repay the expenses of cultivation 
—^nothing more. This land Ricardo called land on the margin 
of cultivation or the no-rent land. 

Price is governed by marginal cost—the cost of production 
of the no-rent land. Rent, therefore, does not enter into price. 

Some other plots, again, are so fertile that the value of 
the produce raised is greater Jhan the costs of production 
(farmer*s remuneration and costs of cultivation and marketing). 
There remains a surplus above the cost. This surplus consti¬ 
tutes “rent. • 

But land of this quality is relatively scarce. 

Rent and scarcity of land , 

* • • 

Rent arises because of this jicarcity of good land. All desire 
to possess this land, but only a few have it*. ^ Those few who 
possess this class of land enjoy this ^urplus.f 

Competition ahiong farmers to take the best lanfi enables 
landowners to earn the surplus value or the rent of their lands. 

The enjbyn^ent of this*surplus may be direct when the 
owner cultivates land on his own account, or it maV be indirect 
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when he lets out the use of the land to some one who ijays some 
money as compensation (rent) for the surplus he takes. 

Crittcism of Ricardian Theory of Rent 

(1) Criticism has been directed against Ricardo’s conception of the 
historical order of cultivation that the best land is cultivated first and 
other lands in order of their inferiority. This is not always true. 

(2) The rent that we find in actual life does not correspond tO' 
Ricardo’s economic rent. 

(3) Land in most countries is not in its original and natural slate. 
Ic has been altered and improved by the investment of capital. Rent,, 
at present, is, therefore, due as much to the original properties of the 
soil as to subsequent improvements made by man, 

(4) The properties of the soil are not indesinicUblti. • On the 
contrary, the evidence is that with continual cultivation there is a very 
ilefinite and steady loss or deterioration of the soil properties. 

(5) Ricardo’s definition restricted rent only to agricultural land. But 
there can be rents in respect of urban sites, mines and fiisherics. The 
same forces (demand and supply)* which determine the lent of agricul¬ 
tural land, determine, in the main, the rent of other natural agents. 

Hie modem theory of Rent 

Rent is a surplus—the amount of rent is determined b}’ the 
differential yield or production. Modern economists thus accept 
Ricardo’s theory in its" essentals. The supply of land is fixed 
bj’ nature and land in any country consists of various grades 
and qualities. 

These peculiarities in the supply of land togethef with the 
extent and urgency of demand determine how far cultivation 
would proceed and this, in turn,. determines rent. Thus rent 
or remuneration for the services of land depends upon the inter¬ 
play of tfie ‘factors of demand and sn^pl\^ 

The foundation of rent iS the Law of Diminishing Retuims. 
Were it not/for diminishing returns from land, every farmer 
would, have salted his '.#ent by"giving up £^11 but a small plot of 
land on which he w'ould have concentrated all his labour, capital 
and enterprise. In fact, but for the operation of this law a man 
like Henry 1 Ford might have ^made an attem’pt to raise the 
w’hole prwluce of his country ;from one single plot. 
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How economic rent is determined 
Economic Renf’— 

Economic rent is the producer's surplus. It is the surplus 
■which remains to him after he has paid all costs of production. 

Economic Rent=Gross value of the produce minus costs of 
production (expenses of cultivation, marketing expenses, 
farmer^s remuneration). 

Economic rent cannot be determined before the crops are 
raised, marketed and sold. 

Rent and Pricc»—does rent enter into price 

There is a widespread belief that high rent causes high prices. 
But, as Ricardo points out, high prices are not caused by high rents, 
but it is the high prices which enable ihe farmers to pay high rents. 
Rent is the differential return which the land of the superior quality 
enjoys over the marginal land. Now, price equals cost of production on 
the marginal land which is regarded ;as the no-rent land and, therefore, 
does not pay any rent. Hence, rent, not being a part of the cost of pro¬ 
duction, cannot affect price. So we, say, rent docs not enter into price. 

On the other hand, if prices go up, lands which formerly were 
deemed unfit for cultivation will be brought under cultivation, the differ¬ 
ence between superior plots of land and the land on the margin will be 
widened and thus the amount of rent wdll increase. High prices, in 
this way, will lead to higher rents. 

Contract Rent—^Rent in practice 

In practice, land is usually let out for a rent which is deter¬ 
mined beforehand by a contract between the landlord and the 
tenant. "Rent which is thus fixed by a contract is called contract 
rent. 

How contract rent is determined 

This contract rent is settled by ihe interaction of ihe forces 
of demand and supply. 

* In India, the rent or land reven- le very often exc« eds the economic 
rent of land. 

But in India rent is mostly determined by contract regulated by 
{a) custom, which has great foVee in India, 

(b) legislaiion, as in Bengal where rent is determined mainly in 

accordance with the previsions of the Tenancy Acts, 

(c) competition, as in the canal colonies in the Punjab. 

To a large extent, custom is the foundation of Indian rents. 
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Both the landlord and the tenant have in mind the surplus, 
that can be got from the laud. One may think that surplus to- 
be big and sufficiently attractive, the other may not think so. 

If the demand for the use of land'‘be great in proportion to- 
the supply of land, rents ■would be high—if the demand is small 
relatively to the supply, rents would be low. Thus rent or the- 
price for the use of land is fixed by the interplay of the forces, 
of demand and supply. 

Urban Site Rent 

Agricultural land is desired both for its fertility and for its 
situation. 

Urban land is, however, desired only for its situation both 
for residential purposes and business sites. Beauty, healthful¬ 
ness, convenience, fashion and traffic—each of these determines, 
the value of the site. 

The more desirable sites, because of their superior advan¬ 
tages, are in great demand but as these sites are necessarily 
limited in number, they fetch high rents {e.g., business sites 
near railway stations, residential sites near the fashionable parks- 
of your town). 

'^Unearnedi*' Iiicrenient^-.-Urbaii Site Rent 

m 

The question of unearned increment arises specially in the 
case of urban sites^ 

Urban site rent, like agricultural rent, is determined by the 
interplay of the forces of demand and supply. 

During the last hundred years, population in all civilised 
countries has increased and has crowded more and more into the 
towns and citios. c 

The ancestor of our present landlord in town might have- 
bgught loo bighas of land for Rs. 200/- a century ago, on which 
the return at the current^i rate of interest should have been. 
Rs. 12/- per year. 

The rent of this land measuring 100 bighas in a city which 
has sprung intp prominence in those hundred, years may well 
have increasild from Rs. 12/- to Rs. 3 lakhs a year and the value 
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«of the property correspondingly increased' from Rs. 200/- to- 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The increase in the value of income from land due almost 
•entirely to social progress and to the growth of population is 
known as ‘unearned’ increment because it has not been earned. 
'The landlord has not generally done anything for the improve¬ 
ment of land. He has not ‘earned’ the increment of the land 
value. Should the city landlord be allowed by society to retain 
this entire ‘unearned’ income? This is a grave moral and 
'economic issue to-day. 

Effects of the pressure of population on the rent of land 

The growth of population brings its pressure on land. Tlie needs of 
'the country become greater. More agricultural produce is needed, more 
.minerals, more fish, more building sites. And this brings more lands, 
mines, fisheries and urban sites in use. The best being already in use, 
the second best quality conies into use—so there is a differential reaurn. 

The greater this growth and pressure and the scarcer the land, whose 
'Supply is limited by nature, there is an increase and a growing increase 
in rent. 

Summary 

Rent is the price paid for the use of land or other natural agents. 
Economic rent is the producer’s surplus from land but as it is 
■-tlifficult to ascertain this surplus, rent is more often fixed by previous 
.ragreement or contract between the landlord and the tenant. 

Rent which is so fixed is contract, rent. Contract rent is determined 
l3y the general forces of demand and supply. 

Agricultural rents are paid because of (1) the fertility and (2) flu', 
situatioft of land. 

Questions 

1. Define rent. How is it determined? (Dacca, 1942). 

2. ‘The price paid for the use of lands tends to approximate to the 

producer’s surplus, Le., to the economic rent.’ Explaili this state¬ 
ment. (C.U. 1935). • 

. 3 . Explain Ricardo’s theory of rent. (C.U. 1939). 

4. Write a note on economic rent.© (Dacca. 1942). 

5. Define ‘economic rent’. ‘Rent in India ^depends on the interaction 
of the forces of custom, competition and legislation’. Elucidate the 
statement. JC.U. 1930, 1943). 

6. Examine the effects of the pt'essure of population lon the rent of 
:iand. (C. U. 1945) 
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Wages 

Wages are the price paid for the services of labour. 

^HtT feumiieialioii 6f~^very sort ot iabour""t 5 ay^Be called 
wages. 

These services are rendered by workers who have ^ been 
classified into (i) soft-handed and (2) hard-handed according as 
they work, more or less, with their brains or with their hands. 

The workers, intellectual as well as manual, fall into five 
classes ; 

SOFT- 
HANDED 
•WORKERS 


HARD- 
HANDED 
WORKERS 

Salaries 

The line, between wages and salaries'Ls difficult to draw. 
The distinction is mostly based dh the length of the period for 
which Ihe payment is rsade. 

■Vyhem wages ire pai^by the month or by the year such 
personal incomes are known as salaries. The higher paid and 
the higher ^rade w'orkers generally receive salaries.^ 

The rest ^receive W’ages paid usua lly either* by the day or 
by the week.^ . 


(i) the higher classes of society, profes¬ 

sions such as those of doctors^ lawyers, 
engineers, managers, etc., 

{ii) the lower middle classes consisting of 
clerks, school teachers, etc. 

(i) skilled workmen such as fitters and 
mechanics, 

(ii) factory and machine workers, 

(in) common day-labourers, c.g., the diggers 
and delvers. 
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Real and Nominal Wages ' 

^'Nominal wages are measured in terms of money, real 
wages are measured in terms of commodities and services/^ 

Money or Nominal Wayee 

Money or nominal wages may be defined as the amoUnt of 
money given in return for the services of labour. 

Real Wages 

Real wages on the other hand mean the amount of 
necessaries of life and other advantages which the labourer can 
get in exchange for his labour. Real wages are not money but 
the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which it (money) 
buys. 

Real wages depend on what money can buy or on the 
general level of prices. I^ow prices increase real wages as high 
prices reduce them, since a given amount of money will buy 
more when prices are low as it will buy less when prices are 
high. 

Real wages also depend on the opportunities of supplemen¬ 
tary earnings. 

Real wages have to take into account trade expenses, e.g., 
doctors have to keep cars, and lawyers have to employ clerks 
which expenses have to be deducted from their nominal income 
or wagps to arrive at their real income or wages. 

Regularity or irregularity of employment is another factor 
in determining real wages, e.g., the nominally high wages of 
cinema stars may not mean as high real w^ages because of 
irregular employment—^periods of employment on high wages 
alternating with periods of unemployment. 

Real wages include the aavantages which are attached to 
the occupation, e.g., free quarters, free'clothirg, agreeableness 
of work. Two p^sons having the -^ame nc^ninal wj^ges may 
have unequal real wages. 

*‘^The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded in 
proportion to the real, not ihe nominal wages^of his labour^ 
(Adam Smith). 
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Real wages, thus, signify the amount of food, clothing, 
shelter and enjoyment received on account of such services. 

Differences in wages—^why wage rates vary in different occupations 

The differences in wages in different employments or occupations 
are due, according to Adam Smith, to 

(1) the agreeableness or disagreeablcness of the employment, e.g., 

the butcher gets more than the baker because the butcher’s 
work is disagreeable ; 

(2) the ease or difBculty of learning it as also the expense of 

training, e.g.. the skilled workman gels more tlian the un¬ 
skilled because the skill is acquired with difficulty and at 
some expense ; 

(3) the regularity (constancy) or irregularity of employment, e.g., 

the teacher gets less than the insurance agent because 
he has a more regular employment ; 

(4) certainty or uncertainty of success, e.g., goldsmiths and 

doctors generally have high incomes. The lawyers’ extra¬ 
ordinarily high incomes are in the nature of lottery prizes 
which man.v lose, few win (Adam Smith). 

Diherences in wages are sometimes due also to 

(1) the existence of the chances of making supplementary 
earnings ; 

(2) incidental advantages, e.g., free ciuarlers, free uniforms, free 
board ; 

(3) colour prejudice.s, e.g., a white man would get more than a 
coloured man for the sftme work; 

(4) other advantages, e.g., quiet or rc.^pcctable occupations like 
those of a teacher or of a clergyman .sometimes^ attract better 
men on comparatively low incomes. 

The individual differences in wages’ that we notice in the same 
occupation or employment are due mostly to the differences in skill, 
ability, aud •ex]5erience. The more efficient bricklayer or the more 
skilled surgeon earns, as a rule, m«re than the less efficient or the less 

skilled. 

• 

Hoi V wages ^are ctetfermined^ 

**Ivabpur, like all things which are purchased and sold, and 
which may tjp increased or diminished in quantity, has its 
natural and*its market price.*’ (Ricardo). 

II—8 
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Ftom the above it becomes clear that ^vages are determined 
in a market by the general law of price, i.e., the interaction of 
the forces of demand and supply. 

Wages depend on two things : 

(a) the number of wage-earners {the supply of/labour) and 

(b) the demand for their labour. 

If labourers were many relatively to the demand, wages 
would be low. 

If labourers w'ere few and in great demand, wages would be 
high. This is only a statement of fact—not a defence of the 
present system. 

Analysis of the factors of demandl and supply in washes 

The demand for labour depends on the productivity or 
usefulness of labour. 

The employer has (a) a maximum demand price equal to 
the full value of labour but (b) he tries to give as much less as 
he can to retain the surplus for himself. 

This leads to 'labour unrest’—the employer drying to 
exploit the labourer and the labourers trying to get wages 
raised to the full value. 

The supply of labour is fixed by the standard of life of 
the labojirers. I/>w wages are accepted because of a low 
standard of life. In extreme cases it might be the barest 
minimum for" existence—the ‘subsistence level* or the minimum 
standard of life. 

In progressive countries, where labour is organised, the 

i • 

Trade Union (or the union of workers) fixes this staifdard of 
life or minimum supply price belou* which there uould be no 
supply. The standard of life is not a fixed one add the constant' 
aim is to raise it. 

Thus the employee has (/) a minimum supply price, that 
which is necessar}'^ to maintain his standard of life bdt (ii) he 
endeavours to get as much more than this as he can*secure. 
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The Wage Contract 

The wage contract is the result of collective bargaining between the 
^employers and the employed and will be determined by the relative 
bargaining strength of the two parties, within the two limits imposed, 
<1) on the side of demand, by the value of the labourer's contribution to 
the ^product (the upper limit) and (2) on the side of supply, by the 
standard of life or the subsistence level of the labourer (the lower limit). 

Wages, analysed thus, depend on (1) the productivity and'(2) the 
standard of life of the labourer involved. 

Summary 

The price paid for the services of labour in production is known 
as wages. 

The amount of money that can be had in exchange h)r labour is 
known as money wages. 

The amount of food, clothing and other advantages which a man can 
have in exchange for his work is known as his real wages. 

Wages are determined by the interaction of the forces of demand 
.and supply. 

The greatest fault of our S 3 "stem lies in its glaring inequality. 

Questions 

1. Define wages. How ar^w’ages determined? 

2. Distinguish between ‘money’ and ‘real’ wages. (C.U. 1936). 

3. Explain why wage rates vary ^ different occupations in a countrj’. 
(C.U. 1937) 

4. “The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded in proportion 
to the real, not the nominal wages of his labour.’’ EhTcidate, Show 
how wages are determined. (C.U. 19^1) 

5. Analyse and comment upon the factors that determine the supply 
of labpu^in«a country. (C.U. 1943) 

6. Account for variations in wages in different occupations within a 

country. (C.U. *1944) 

• ' 4 * 

7. What is tlie .eiiition between waffes and standard of living? (Dacca, 

^ 942 )* ” 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM 

The wage contract to-day is determined by the relative 
bargaining strength of the labourers and the employers. 

The employers are a powerful group, strengthened as they 
are by wealth, education and organisation. 'The labourers, 
pitted against them, are weak since they are poor, ignorant and 
ill-organised. 

And in a tug of war between the two crews, one strong and 
the other weak, it is the strong who win. 

The result has been that wages and conditions of work have 
been fixed to the considerable disadvantage of labourers, the 
\veaker party to the bargain. 

The low wages paid have led to great social and political 
discontent—to ‘labour unrest,* as it is called, all the w^'orld over. 

The humanitarian spirit of the agei has led many ])cople to 
the quest of a solution. 

The State is introducing several measures for the protection 
of the interests of the labourers who form the bulk of the 
community. * These measures mainly relate to the regulation of 
hours and conditions of woi;k, the i)ayment of ‘fair’ wages, and 
in extreme cases, a fairer distribution of wealth. 

This work of the st^te is being supplemented, * in rfiome cases, 
by enlightened employers with ‘welfare schemes for the work- 

a 

men. 

But the best help is always selt^elp. The greatest .im¬ 
provements ill the condition of workers have a?most invariably 
been secured Jby the efforts and on the initiative of their own 
organisations. ■ 

The chief of these is the Trade Union. 
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The Trade Unions 

A trade union is “a continuous association of wage-earners 
for the purpose of maintaining or improving the conditions of 
their employment” (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). 

The trade union is the organisation of the wage-earners to 
imt themselves on a footing of equality with employers as 
regards bargaining strength. 

The Trade Union vSecretary docs the bargaining and he 
does it better than the individual worker because 

(i) he is an expert, 

<2) he is the representative of the Union which is much 
stronger than the individual. 

The Trade Union found the w^orkers oppressed and debased. 
It rescued them from the tyranny of the employer and gave 
them the much needed self-resi)ect. 

Aims of Trade Unions 

The aims are— 

(1) to secure standard rates of wages (higher w'^ages where 
wages are below the standard). 

(2) to secure standard conditions of w’ork (c.g., better 
housing, better factory conditions where these are 

not up to the "standard), 

(3) collective bargaining through expert agenc^. 

Trade Union Activities and Methods 

Trade union activities for securing these ends arc divided 
into— 

• _ 

(1) Friendly work or fraternal activities of trade unions : 

, Ttlb Union helfis in,securing benefits such as pension and com¬ 
pensation fre n| the state or fsom the employers in case of old 

illness arid accifdints. It also helps lo secure facilities for 
education, r^reation, etc., for the ,workers. 

(2) T/14 militant activities* of trade t^nio^s : Strikes or 
stoppage^ of work are declared only in the last resort and 
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supported by the Unions to compel the employers to concede 
to the men’s demands. 

The right to strike is the most effective counter-weapon in 
the hands of the workmen against the right of dismissal in the 
hands of the employers. 

The losses to the strikers have been much exaggerated. 
The permanent gains from a successful strike outweigh the 
losses and failures. Strikes nowadays are more disciplined and 
are not attended with the violence and bloodshed of old. Strikes, 
unless for obviously unfair demands, have to-day generally the 
sympathy of an enlightened public opinion- which is a powerful 
aid to the labour cause, 

(3) Political work : Trade Unions also organise the labour¬ 
ers into an active political party for the purpose of taking over 
the government in their own hands. The Labour or the 
Socialist Government, they believe, would remove many hard¬ 
ships they endure to-day. 

The Trade Union and Wages 

We have seen alreadj’^ that the sui)ply of labour is largely 
controlled in the long run by the standard of life. One of the 
most important functions of the I'rad'? Union is to fix the 
standard of life and to raise it. 

Whereas in India the workers are not organised, they bid 
one agaiifst another bringing down the wages and their standard 
of life. ‘The trade union would stop this. It would prescribe 
the mininiuni wages less than which no worker would accept, 
since the trade union discipline and organisation would coni]:>eI 
all members to offer th/% same terms. Thus the-workers get 
increased strength and power and have their minimum wages 
guaranteed. 

In a progressive or flourishing industry tljere is often a 
surplus value of labour which goes to profit the employer-^a 
surplus or margin ‘measured by the difference bet\i^een what the 
labourer yields or produces ai^d what he gets as wages. By 
skilful bargaining, but not commonly without a fight, it is 
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possible for the trade union to secure for the workers this 
surplus previously going to their employers. A powerful trade 
union can dictate its terms to the employers to such an extent 
that wages trench on profits and employers have to be satisfied 

with minimum profits. Merc fighting and bargaining, there- 

\ 

jore, can secure a considerable rise in wages because the present 
scales of wages in most countries are much below what the 
employers, unless they arc too greedy and selfish, can afford to 
give. 

But in the long run a trade union can raise wages only by 
raising the efficiency of the workers. The more efficient the 
work, the greater is the net output or net product from which 
more and more can be paid out as wages. The best trade 
unions have often done this—they have set up standards of 
conduct, regularity and good workmanship, all of which tend 
toward a rise in the efficiency of labour. 

Agencies for Industrial Peace 

To check the growing hostility between the employers and 
the employed, certain measures have been adopted for the 
promotion of industrial peace and for the reduction of the causes 
of strife. 

Amongst these are profit-sharing, welfare-schemes, arbitra¬ 
tion, labour legislation and co-operation. 

Labour Legislation 

The state has taken action w'here the conditions of work 
have been so bad that irublic opinion felt that it must interfere. 

The tra^e unions have done n^ch in ventilating the 
grievances* of the workers and have enlightened public opinion 
on^^e subject. • 

Public op.fiion wliich has l^econie increasingly powerful and 
responsible hasjtomprilled the state to enac*t, in the interests of 
public health rfiid morals, laws against overwork, against child 
labour, against night work and underground wq?:k for women, 
against wc^ktng with unprotected machinery br in unnecessarily 
dangerous, surroundings, and for wage-benefits to expectant 
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mothers and compensation to workers who die or are disabled 
in the course of their employment. 

Co-operation 

The old system of industrial production may be likened to 
industrial despotism with industrial kings at the head ruling 
with an iron hand, e.g., the ‘coal’ king, the ‘steel’ king. The 
new experiment of co-operation, opposed as it is to the old, 
provides for industrial democracy. 

“Industrial democracy means self-rule, self-control, self- 
direction by the workmen in their efforts to gain a livelihood. 
This is achieved in pure co-operation’’ (Hly and Wicker). 

The workmen pool their small savings into a big fund of 
capital, purchase their own machinery and ‘manage their own 
industrial affairs, in their own way, at their own risk, sharing 
profit or loss as the case may be.’’ This is Co-operation in 
Production. There may be Co-operation in distribution and 
IN consumption. The consumers combine in purchasing their 
requirements and saving for themselves the profits which would 
otherwise have gone to the middlemen. 

A company is started with a capkal contribution by the 
members, a manager is emifioyed by them on a salary and a 
room is rented for the purpose. ^Then the co-operative business 
is started. The profits accrue to the consumer-members of the 

co-operative society. 

* {. 

The advantages of Co-operation are that (i) it prevents con¬ 
flicts, (2) it stimulates enbrgy, (3) it encourages thrift and 
economy, (4) it saves nych labour of superintendence, {5) it has 
a great moral and educative influence. 

Summary 

c 

The present labom* problem is due inaiviiy to tfe low w£iges< 3 ncl 
bad conditions of labour. 

The solution lies in theHiands of (1) the State, w'hicli can promote 
labour interests‘ by legislation and administration; (2)^ the employers 
who, like Henry Ford, can promote the welfare of their employees and 
(3) the^ labourers themselves. ' t 
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Tlie labourers’ remedies lie in : (a) I'he Trade Union, which is a 
continuous association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining 
or improving the conditions of their employment; 

(b) Labour legislation —State laws against overwork, against employ¬ 
ment of women and children, against working with dangerous and 
unprotected machinery, for wage-benefits of expectant mothers and 
'Compensation to workers in case of accidents; and 

(c) Co-operation which would enable workers to produce their own 
goods for their own .consumption by the elimination of the capitalist 
employer and the middleman. 

Trade Unions can increase wages by (a) raising the standard of 
living of workers, (b) strengthening their bargaining power and (c) in- 
•creasing their efliciency. 


Questions 

1 . Explain Co-operation. What advantages accrue from it? 

2 . What is a Trade Union? What are the effects of Trade Unions on 
w'ages? (C.U, 1933) 

Discuss the aims and methods of Trade Unions. (C.U. 1934) 
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What is interest? 

Interest is the price paid for the use of capital. It is the- 
reward of the service of capital in production. Interest has also 
been called ‘the reward of waiting’. It is a reward to those W'ho 
have by saving capital postponed their present enjoyment and 
by lending it facilitated production. 

Why is interest paid? 

Interest is paid because a loan confers a service. The 
service of capital in production is rewarded by a share in distri¬ 
bution. 

Interest uas condemned by all early Avriters and in all 
ancient communities because loans were taken for consumption 
purjjoses (food and clothing) by the most needy and distressed 
people in society. Interest bore heavily upon them with their 
very scanty incomes and was, therefore, condemned. 

In our times, most loans arc ^or productive purposes. The 
producer, W’ho borrows capital at 8 p.c. profitably utilises it 
to-day. lie makes 20 p.c. gains with it. 

It interest w^ere not paid, there would be according to 
capitalists, in many cases, little or no inducement to save. And 
without savings there w’ould be no continuous supply of capital 
so essentially needed in ’fnodern production. 

Gross Interest and Net Interest , 

The disitinction between Gross Interest and J^et Inteicst is that the- 
former includes the payijient for risk,She lattS^ excluders it. • 

The payment that is made by the debtor to the creiiitor for the use- 
of capital inclusive of the payi^ent for risk is known as ^ROSS InxercsT. 

The gross intfrest consists of two elements : 

{a) the price proper for the use of capital, and 

(b) compensation for risks. 


a 
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The price proper for tlie use of capital is Pure Interest or Net 
Interest but in most money-lending transactions the interest charged ia 
more than the pure or net interest and the rate becomes higher in pro¬ 
portion to the risks involved in lending. There are the risks of non¬ 
payment of interest or principal and also the risks of litigation and 
expensive realisation of dues. 

Government and public bodies may borrow at lower rates of interest 
than private individuals because in the former case the risks are much 
smaller. 

The risks are of two kinds : (a) trade risks and (b) personal risks. 

Certain trades and* industries are more risky than others, certain- 
individuals are leas reliable than others. The greater the risk, the higher 
the cost of insurance against risk and correspondingly the higher would 
be the rate of interest. 

Why rates of interest vary in tlie same country 

The rates of interest 11103’ vary in the same country at the same time- 
because of the var\'ing risks and attractiveness of investment. Govern¬ 
ments borrow at cheaper rates than private individuals. Patriotic loans, 
or defence loans for the defence of one’s own country 11103' floated at 
low fir nominal rates of interest. 

Pawn-brokers’ loans, which are .socialli' looked down upon as a low 
profef-sion, fetch high rates of interest. 

How Jthe rate of interest is determined 

The market rate of interest or the market price of capital 
{market value of the use* of capital) is determined the inter¬ 
play of the forces of demand and supply. 

Ill other words, ‘the interaction of the forces which 
influence borrowers and lenders results in a price for th6 service 
of capital—the rate of interest.* j • 

When there is a strong demand ,as against a limited supply,, 
the rate would be higher and it would be low when there would 
be a large supply relatively to a w’eak 'demand. 

Analysis of factors of demand for and supply of Capital 
j»''*’^peaking generally, the demand for capital depends upon 
its product!vity,jii,e., upj>n the->valuc of what it wdll produce. 
To Tie more praise, the demand for capital depends upon ifee 
marginal productivity of capital. Capital wdll be used by each 
producer and ^ will be, in demand ^so long as it gives him a net 
yield. 
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Thus the demand for capital depends upon (a) the advan¬ 
tage to be derived from its use, (b) the price or interest charged 
for such use. > 

The supply of capital, in general, depends upon its cost of 
production, i.c., upon the sacrifice involved in “the abstinence 
of the marginal saver.’* This ‘cost’ or ‘abstinence’ is in the 
postponement of immediate enjoyment of one’s wealth to enable 
some one else to use it meanwhile. 

Thus the supply of capital depends generally on the induce¬ 
ment to save, that is, by (a) the rate of interest and (b) the 
security offered. 

The Rate of Interest and the Growth of Capital 

The rate of interest is generally a powerful lever for the growth of 
capital. It is commonly supposed that a rise in the rates of interest will 
stimulate the desire to save. 

It may, on the other hand, be argued that a rise in the rate of inter¬ 
est could increase the cost of capital to business and industry and w’ould 
deter them from investment which would retard the growth of capital. 

The Socialist Theory 

Capital is the product of labour and all income fsom capital 
should go to labour. Interest is the outcome of capitalistic ex¬ 
ploitation oi labour and should be 'abolished like rent and 
profits. 

« 

Summary 

Interest is the price paid for the use of capital. 

The mari^t rate of interest is determined by the interplay of the 
forces of demand for and supply of capital. 

^ Questions 

1. What do you mean by interest? Why it is paid and how Is it deter¬ 

mined? Distinguish between gross interest and ^ net interest. Show' 
how'the latter is determined. (C.U. 1941)*^ j, • 

2. ‘The interaction of the forces vffiiich influence bojprowers and lenders 
' results in a price for the service of capital—th^ rate of inteVest.’ 

Elucidate this-statement. (C.U. 1938) X 

3. Show how interest rate^is determined. Why does the Government 

of India borrovK at cheaper tate than the Indian -peasants in the 
village? (C.U. 1942) , 
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PROFITS 


What is profit? 

Profit is the i)rice paid for (or the reward of) the services 
of the entrepreneur in production. The peculiarity as regards 
profits is that the reward or the price cannot be determined 
beforehand. Profit is a surplus above cost. It is the residue 

m 

left to the entrepreneur after rent, wages and interest ha\'e been 
paid. 

The older EnglivSh economists make no distinction between 
interest and profit. The two are studied by them together 
because they represent the earnings of the capitalist. 

Formerly the employer was gcnerall}’’ his own capitalist and 
the income of the capitalist employer was regarded as his profit. 
This profife included (i) interest on his capital and (2) remune¬ 
ration for his enterprise. With the increasing division of labour 
in production the capitalists arc, in our own d^K’s, a class 
separate from the entrepreneur. 

The entrepreneur to-day is the pivot of industry on which 
turn all other factors. When the entrepreneur has distributed 
the contract wages, the contract rent and the contract interest, 
whatever remains constitutes his profits. Profit is thus the 
residual share. It is the remuneration of the organiser for his 
service of busluess-management and ristt-taking. The services 
of the entrepreneur have no defllnite market value as the services 
of''TSnd, labour,and capital have. 

,,»We*find quAe cominonly tSat one man in an industry is 
earning more ^an another in the same industry. This is 
because the first man is more efficient and more^ capable than 
the other. The more capable the entrepraneur, . the' better 
manager ayd risk-taker he would be. He would make clever 
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bargains with the capitalists, the labourers, and the landlords. 
He would choose the best lines. He would buy cheapest and 
sell dearest. Each man would try to do it but the cleverest man 
would do it most successfully and he who is the cleverest of all 
would make the highest profits. The entrepreneur must, there¬ 
fore, be a man with a great knowledge of men and markets, a 
man of keen foresight and of superior calculations. He must be 
able to control labour and to deal successfully with men in 
general. 

Profits are unstable and are never fixed. There is a constant 
improvement in the methods of production and the man who is 
unable to take advantage of these improvements would soon be 
'defeated by the man who is more alert and up-to-date. The 
latter would be able to sell cheaper than the former and would 
annihilate the former’s profits. 

Profit, in modern times, has been the great lure of energy 
in all directions as competition has been the great destroyer of 
profits. Where there is a great display of energy by the rival 
producers it results in the offer of cheaper commodities to the 
public and profits can be secured only after very hard struggle 
and competition. Profits under such ciiy:umstances are symptoms 
>of progress. 

Gross profit and Net Profit 

Gross profit or the difference between the total income from sale and 
the total capital outlay includes (fl) Rent of land owned by the employer; 

(b) Interest on capital that the employer may have furnished himself; 

(c) Depreciation and maintaindnee charges; {d) Reward of risktaking; 
(e) Earnings of manage^nent; (/) chance gains; {g) monopoly gaim. 

Net profit includes 

(a) the reward to the entrepreneur for superior ability in risk-bearing; 

(b) deception of other factors of production; • 

(c) deception of consumers. 

Normal Profits 

Normal profits 'is the pr/jfit that every businessman or entrepreneur 
expects to get under conditions of competition in a stable eobnomy. 

Normal profits include (1) earnings of management^ (^) reward of 
risks and (3) interest on capital. 
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Every business undertaking, in the long run, must earn at least its 
tiomial rate of profit if it is to continue in business and so prices in the 
long run must cover normal profits besides rent, wages and interest. 

Characteristics of Profits 

(1) Profits are a residual income. Interest and wages are a part of 
cost, profit is a surplus above cost. 

(2) Profits are greatly irregular and unstable. ‘Profit is neitlier wage 
nor interest, it is a speculative gain’ (Smart). The entrepreneur may 
have fifty thousand rupees as profits in the year 1939. In 1946 he maj' 
have no profits because-his market has been captured by a rival producer 
or because prices have fallen or because wages, interest and rent have 
risen. This instability is not to be found in the incomes of other groups. 
Kent, interest and wages are more or less stable and fixed by contract. 

(3) Profits lend either to an equality or to a minimum under’ condi¬ 
tions of competition. Monopoly profit is high profit tending to a 
maximum rather than to a minimum. 

(4) In profits there is a large element of personal rent than in the 
■case of any other agent of production. If a particular entrepreneur is 
more capable than others, he will earn much larger profits than others 
will. Rent, wages and interest are, however, more broadly determined 
and there are no sharp differences of income within the groups. 

(5) Profits are the results of fluctuations in prices. If prices rise, 
{•rofits will ^crease enormously. If prices fall, profit will decrease or 
even disappear altogether. Rent, interest and wages are not so directly 
affected by fluctuations in priqfis. 

Summary 

Profits constitute the reward for the services of the entreproiieur in 
production. 

Rent, interest and wages are all determined by contract, ^arofit cannot 
• be so determined. It is a residual incomer-very uncertain in character. 

Questions 

1. Define ‘Profit’. What are its chaaacteristics ? How far does it depend 
the abilities of tlys entrepreneur ? 

.2. ‘Profits are unstable and imver fis^d.’ Explain. 
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CONSUMPTION 

Wants and their satisfaction 

The study of consumption is the study of human wants and 
their satisfaction. ConvSumption is, in a sense, both the starting- 
point and the goal of the economic process. It is the starting- 
l>oint because the desire to consume furnishes the motive for all 
economic activities. It is the final goal because when men have 
made efforts and have produced wealth, that wealth has no 
other purpose than the satisfaction of human wants. 

Early neglect of the subject 

This subject had been long neglected because of the early 
difficulties of studying demand in a scientific manner and also 
because of the failure of our early economists to find out the 
true relation between wealth and welfare through consumption 
and distribution. 

Importance now recognised 

The progress of our science has given us more ei:act habits 
of thought and expression and with thpm a new pow-er to study 
human wants. The humanitarian spirit of the age also has given 
us a new motive for this inquiry into wealth in. relation to 
human ,w elf are. 

The study of consumption to-day occupies, as it ought to 
occujjy, the'central place in Economics because men produce 
wealth, exchange and distribute it only for the satisfaction of 
human wants. 

explained 

Consumption is the- direct satisfaction of human by 

the use of wealth. 

As man cannot produce matter, likewise nan cannot ?on- 
♦ • 

sume matter. He only consumes utilities. 

For instance, when‘we speak of a man as consu-ming two 
shirts and a coat every year, it is not meant that nothing is left 
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of the shirts and the coat he puts on. We only mean that the 
use or the utility of these goods is destroyed or consumed by 
wearing during the year. 

Prodncticm and Consumption' 

Consumption and p roduction are' corr elated. 

The desire tcTc^surniTTor tlie desire to satisfy our wants) 
furnishes us with the motive to produce goods. Man must pro¬ 
duce if he aims at the satisfaction of his wants. Man 
to consume . 

Again, it is equally true that man consumes to produce. 
In these days, an army of workers has to be fed, clothed, and 
housed in order that the3r may produce utilities, that is, they 
must first consume so that they may produce. 

Qiaract^tics of 

We have notic^ before that at the root of man’s economic 
activities lie his wants. He produces only because he has to 
satisfy his wants. Now, we should know something of the \ 
nature of human wants. 

Human wants are not the same in all countries nor have 
they beeA the same in all times. They change and vary as 
physical, moral, social,^political and economic cpnditions and 
institutions change and vary. 

The modern Hindu has Tsants which differ from the wants 
of his forefathers. Again, the wants of an Indian are.different 
from the wants of a European. 

“Savages have very few wants but civilised people have an 
infinitely wide range of wants, th£y desire greater variety of 
goods, greater luxury in dress, greater comfort in their homes.” 

ThClsfrger the wants, the greater tfie stimulus to invention 
and activity. 

The wants of men in genei^al, however, have some general 
ckc^^tvristics ^^hich gse of great importance ; and important 
laws are base^on these characteristics. 

(i) Human w ants are unlimited i n number. , As soon as a ’ 
particular want^ a man is satisfied, he find^that he has other 
wants. 

n--9 
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The first man Adam had very few wants- 

But the sans and daughters of Adam like to have delicious 
foodj beautiful clothing, fine houses, automobiles, theatres, 
cinemas, and what not. In fact, the capacity of a modem com~ 
muniiy to enjoy has practically no limit. The more men have, 
the n^e they desire. 

The saiiability of any particular want. Though the 
wants of men are unlimited in number and though they cannot 
all be satisfied, yet any particular want is satiable, i.e., capable 
of being satisfied. 

It is because every particular want is limited in capacity, a 
fixed quantity of the object wanted is enough to satisfy the want. 
The thirsty man wants water to quench his thirst. His want 
would become less intense after he has drunk the first glass of 
water, and his want becomes less and less intense with each 
additional glass, till he reaches the point of satiety. From this 
(we have deduced the Law of Diminishing Utility. 

Want s cq tjip&t e with one another, "f 

The most urgent wants will naturally come first, and the 
order would be very largely determined by the circumstan pes , 
conditions dflife and the preferences bi individuals "concerned. 

The student who has got a ruijee thinks of spending it in 
various ways. He might think of going to the cinema, or h?, 
might think of entertaining friends or he might think of buying 
a book. He is thus faced with several wants which are compet¬ 
ing witli one another to be first satisfied by him. From this we 
come to the Law of Substitution or of Equi-marginal Utility. 

Wan^ts are complementary There are some wants which 
go together and which are to be satisfied together, e.g., the w^nt 
■of pen and ink, paper and pencil, horse and joaniag^ motor 


f / file Law of Diminislfiiig Util ity . 

/ !■! III! IIIIMII" I II I i.’-iP* t-. ry W TiK - 

/ 2 ^f. Mari^lF states the law thus: **The additional benefit 

person derives from a given increase of hiS stock of 
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an3^hiiig diminishes w'ith the growth of the stock that he already 
has.” 

The law follows from the second characteristic .otjmnian 
wants —the saiiahtlity of any p arttcuiar wflnf. JEJjyyman wants are 
^fuiteliumerouTa , considered as a whole, never satisfied. 
But if any particular want is singled out, it can be satisfied. 

An illustration 

A football player, after a strenuous game, feels very thirsty and 
wants a drink. The first glass of lemonade satisfies a very real and 
•urgent desire. The utility (satisfaction) he derives from the glass may 
he supposed to be 100 units. 

The club vendor offers liim a second glass—he takes it but not with 
the same relish and satisfaction with which he took the first glass. 
I^et us, suppose that the utility (or satisfaction) has diminished to 75. 

When he is asked to lake a third glass, he is not much inclined to 
take it. The satisfaction which this third glass would bring him is 
measured by 50. 

When he gels a fourth glass, he feels much less satisfaction than 
he got from his third glass;—let the satisfaction of the third glass be 
measured bjf 25. 

When he is ofiered a fifth glass he feels he is ‘full’—lie has taken 
.as much as he could—the s^Sitisfaction is nil. The margii'iul utility is* 
jjero. This is the point of satiety. Any further attempt to iiour lemonade 
down his throat after he is full would be a torture to him—making him 
feel discomfortable and would, instead of bringing utility or satisfaction, 
‘bring disutility or dissatisfaction or negative utility. 

Wriie illustration is iriven in a table below / 


v^'^The illustration is given in a table below 

Tbtal no. 
of glasses of 
lemonade 


Marginal 

utility 


Total 

utility 


(a) > f^lass 

•(b) 2 glasses 


«(c) 3 glass^ 


0) 4 glasses 


THility of 
first glass 
• 100 # 

tHility of 
, second glass 
' 100 -t- 75 

Utility of , 
third glass ' 

100 + 75 + ^ 

Utility of 
, fourth glass 
100 + 75 + 50 25 
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, and total utility 

From the Law of Diminishing Utility , we come to the 
conception of total uttlity and marginal utility. 





irffinai 


A person in purchasing a commodity comes to a point where 
he is on tKe'mafgui of dbiiht whether it is worth his while to- 
purchase more of that commodity—whether-at that price and in, 
those cbhditTdns he should of should not bny,.. Tha t pa rt of the 
commodity which lies on the margin of doubt or fiesitation and^ 
^vhich he is just induced to buy is known as his marginal 
purchase. The utility or satisfaction derived from this marginal 
iTohich is, in fact, the last) purchase is marginal utility.* 

In the illustration above, 

(a) when the man takes 1 glass of lemonade^hls marginal pur¬ 

chase is the first glass. 

(b) when the man takes 2 glasses of lemonade—^liis marginal 

purchase is the second glass. 

(c) when the man takes 3 glasses of lemonade—his marginal 

purchase is the third glass. 

The n^rgiriial utility, measured in ^nits, in the first purchase— 

^st glass =100. 

The marginal utility in the second purchase—2nd glass=75. 

The marginal utility in the tiiird purchase—3rd glass=50. 

The“ marginal utility of any commodity to its owner thus diminishes 
with efrery i:^crease in the stock of it. 

The marginal utilit 3 ’ may come down to zero and there may even 
be negative utility or disutility. 

The marginal utility of money 

Like any other commodity money has utility, since '^.can 
satisfy our wants wdth it. Of ^course ^we do not value money for 
its own.sake but fdr what it will bring,cUiat is,lfor its pUrcJfe;asing 
power. The utility of n^ney, too, diminishes wVh every increase 

♦Or, iF instead of buying it, he makes the things ‘himself, then its- 
marginal utility is the utility of ihat part wdiich he thin&s it only just 
,wor^his while to make. ’ ^ 
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□n the amount ix)ssessed, and the marginal utility of Re. i to 
.a person with a large income is very much smaller than its 
marginal utility .to a person with a small income. 

Total utilitj 

Total utility of a commodity is the sum total of the utilities 
•derived from all the units of the commodity, i.e., the total satis¬ 
faction enjoyed from the whole stock. 

Total utility in the case of (a)—100. 

Total utility in the case of (b)—100 + 75 = 175. 

Total utility in the case of (c)—100+75 + 50=225. 

The Law of Substitution (or Equi-marginal) Utility:— 

If a man has something which can be put to different uses he will 
be inclined to distribute the thing among these difierent uses in a 
manner which will give him the maximum possible satisfaction out of 
■these uses. 

In other words, the uses will be distributed in a w'ay which will 
bring the same marginal utility from each of these different uses. 

A man has got ten rupees. He is in need of shoes and of clothes. 
He can buy two pairs of slopes for ten rupees. He tan filso buy three 
pairs of cloth with that sum. 

If he buys two pairs of shoe« he will not get the maximum of 
sati.sfactiou out of his purchase, because he will .still be in^want of 
clothes and his additional pair of shoes does not give him the same 
marginal utility as the first pair. 

On the other hand, if he buys three pairs of cloth and no shoes, he 
■W'ould not derive the Ijest possible satisfaction out of his purchase. He 
would still be .suffering from w'ant of shoes'^nd the purchases of the 
second and tfiird pair of cloth do not give him the same satisfaction as 
the purchase of the .first pair. The marginal utility in the last two pur- 
chdlses has diminished. * 

« 9 

4 .sensible man woul(|^pend ten rupees on the purchase of a pair 
.of shoes and th^ pieces of cloth. He would thus be satisfying his 
want of a pair of shoes and also his want of V^othes and by the judicious 
idistribution of his money among thq several uses^ he*gets the same 
-marginal utility^ each of these uses. He gets the maximnili satisfgetion 
out .of bis mpney. Similarly, a good housewife, who has. got a quantity 
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of wool, will try to get the maximum satisfaction out of her wool by 
distributing it in the making of vests, socks, mufflers, etc. 

Ns.^^r^'^aBrification of WanUV 

Wants may be considered according to their urgency,, 




attractiveness and durahility 
—^dme wants are inore””Sgent than others. Some things are- 
more attractive than others. Some things, again, give only ai 
very temporary satisfaction, others a satisfaction which continues- 
over a very long period.. (Penson). 

From the standpoint of consumption - we are also to distin¬ 
guish between (i) Necessaries ; (2) Comforts ; and (3) Luxuries^ 

1. Necessaries 

'(i) Necessar i es o f exht gnce—food, drink, clothing, etc., that 
are absolutely necessary to maintain life. 

(ii) Necessaries for efficiency —good housing, good clothing, 
substantial food, etc., which greatly increase productive 
efficiency. 

C^ventional necessaries —things, JLike tobacco, snuff, 
etc., the use of which has become necessary through habit or 
convention. To procure them people sometimes forego certain, 
things that* are really necessary for productive efficiency.’** 


* The standard of living 

Wlist we think to be necessaries depends to a large extent on what 
we consider to be a reasonable standard of living. The farmer in 
Bnglatffl, wkh his higher standard of living, considers many more 
things to be necessaries than the Indian peasant with his low standard. 
But how do we define ^'the standard of living'^ ? 

It is not possible to define the conception of the standard of living 
in precise terms. In a ^neral way, it may be said drat the standardi 
of living refers to the economic status of a i>eople, *to •which it has 
become accustomed through habit^ tradition and social environment. 
It consists in the satisfaction of certain wants, to which they ha-^ej^en- 
long accustomed and the failure to satisfy which would be a sourMP^of 
discomfort and inconvenience. o • 

Ihe standard of* living i.s a variable f^tor. ft is different* witln 
different people and indeed with different sections of t^ same community.. 

The standard of living may refer to the standard of living of an 
individual but^ is in its ^cial aspect that it is more importont. ^*The 

standard of living,.has a <!onsiderable bearing oji the industrial 

efficiency, on ilie social and political organization, on thc^ progress and 
^'^evelop^ent ^ the peplde as a wholp.” (liensoa). 
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2. OMnforto 


Comforte are things which add to the efficiency of a labourer, 
btit the value of this addition is less than what it costs. 

Luxury has been defined as the consumption of a commo-*' 
dity that is not necessary. P^f.. Qid"^ djgifines luxury as the 
satisfaction of a superfluous want, 

It shbiild be noted th^ luxury is a relative term. What we think 
to be a luxury depends on what we think to be necessaries. For 
example, twenty years ago a motor car was universally regarded as an 
article of luxury but now it is regarded as an article of necessity by 


piany. 

A cup of tea is necessary to the peasant in England, but" it is a 
luxury to the peasant in India. 

Luxuries—their social justification^ 

Though luxuries have been severely denounced by some of 
our greatest philosophers, luxuries have a social justification, 
their evils notwithstanding. 

(1) From the point of view of consumption, luxuries are, to 
a certain extent, desirable. Luxuries help to raise the standard 
of life, which in its turn acts as a check on the growth of 
population and poverty. 

(2) From the poin^ of view of production alscfj> luxuries are 
welcome for their stimulating effects. Luxuries have also' been 
incentives to invention and industrial progress. 

, (3) From the point of view of the labourer, luxuries are 
perhaps welcome because of the emplo;^ent they> offer* and the 
improvement in trade they secure.* 

But all luxury is not justifiable. A distinction is to be made 
between justifiable and unjustifiable luxury. 


I 


Necessariei 

I 


A tfible showing ihe cUiMificatioii of wants. 

i/ 

Wants 

_!_.1^___ 

I 


ies^ 


Comforts 


Luxuries. 


Necessarily *:> Necessaries 
frw existeiffi%p^t4|L for efficiency 


Conventional 

necessari^. 
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The terms necessaries, comforts and luxuries may be more closely 
defined in a table as follows : (Penson, Vol. II, P. 18). 


Necessaries .. 


Comforts 


Luxuries 


for sustaining life 
for mere subsistence 
the minimum 


i.e., a reasonable amount of 
plain, wholesome food, 
decent clothing, healthy 
home surroundings. 


for fuller life 
for more welcome 
existence 

a decent standard of 
living 

for refinement of life 
for expensive habits 
and amusements 
a more elaborate 
mode of living 


i.e., better food, clothes and 
housing with some provi¬ 
sion for recreation and 
amusement and for the 
satisfaction of intellectual 
needs. 

i.e., costly motor cars, oma- 
inents, table delicacies etc., 
together with the indul¬ 
gence of expensive tastes 
in art, literature and travel. 


Laws of Consumption—^Engel's Law 

Dr. Bmst Bngel, an eminent Prussian, laid down laws of consump¬ 
tion after an enquiry in Saxony into the income and expenditure of a 
number of families— workingmen, middle class, and men in easy cir¬ 
cumstances. His enquires revealed that the smaller the income, the 
greater the expenditure for bare subsistence. People with a low income 
spend their major portion of it to satisfy mere animal wants—^food, 
clothing, warmth, shelter, etc. Persons who^ have larger incomes will 
spend relativdy less on food and clothing but will spend more in 
education, on the care of their health and on comfort and recreation. 
This is confirmed by our everyday exjferience. 

The coolie who earns Rs. 15 a month spends Rs. 13 for his food and 
shelter. The clerk who earns Rs. 50 spends Rs. 40 for food, clothing 
and shelter, llie engineer who earns Rs. 400 a month spends Rs. 300 
on food, clothing and shelter end Rs. 100 for the education of his 
children, for recreation dnd for the care of health. The merchant who 
earns Rs. 3,000 spends Rs^^ 1,000 on food, clothing and shelter, and 
spends much more on education, on the care of health, recreation and 
educatioiv. 


‘ fcinsmn er^E Surplus 

The surplus satisfaction a consumer derived\!roin his pur¬ 
chase is known, as the corfeumer’s surplus. 

This surplus is* the excess ot utility over cost. For instance, 
for a small cost of three pice, yftu are able to write a'post card 
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every week to your parents several miles away You are prepared 
to spend 4 annas for that post card because you derive 4 annas 
worth of satisfaction or utility from it. In getting the card for 
3 pice you are having a surplus satisfaction or consumer’s 
surplus. 

Consumer's surplus—how it is mensured 

Consumer’s surplus is measured by the difference between 
the total utility of the thing and its total cost. 

Total utility—^Total cost = Consumer’s Surplus. 

In the above illustration the consumer’s surplus may be 
measured as follows : — 

16 pice— 3 pice=i3 pice. 

Summary 

Consumption is the direct satisfaction of human wants by the use 
of wealth. 

As man only produces utilities so man consumes utilities. 
Production and Consumption are correlated. Man produces to 
•consume as man consumes to produce. 

There are certain distinct characterisUi s of human wants. (I) They 
nre unlUnUtd in number; (2) each particular want can be satisfied; 
(3) wants are competitive; (4) wants are complementary. 

The Law of Diminishing^Vtility is that the more we have of a thing 
the less we want still more of that thing. 

T^e utility or satisfaction deriv^ from the marginal or last purchase 
as marginal utility. 

Wants have been classified into 

(a) necessaries, (b) comforts and (c) itwiirics. 

The surplus satisfaction a man derives from liis purchase is known 
ss his consumer's surplus. 

Questioua 

1..Write a short note on the characteristics of human w'ants. 

2.^*‘^an produces .to consume and consumes to produce.” Elucidate. 
State and e,xplain the’ Eaw of Diminishing Utility. 

4. Writ^ notes on : •* 

’•(a) MarginaWUtility',*^(b) Total Utility; (i?) Consumer’s Surplus 
and (d^he Daws of Eqni<4nargin9l Utility'. 

5. Writer short essay on luxuries. * ^ 

6. Explain th» law of diminishing dlility and indxmte it^ bearing on 
the law Af demand. (Dacca, 1944) 
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SAVING AND SPENDING 

What are saving and spending? 

Income is the central fact of our economic life. It is the 
connecting link between production and consumption. 

What a man gets for mhat he produces in his income. What, 
again, a man consumes may be but a part or whole of this 
income. Saving and spending refer to the two different way't 
of using this income. 

The income earned may either be employed in further 
assisting production or it may be consumed in the immediate 
satisfaction of wants. In the former case it leads to saving and 
investing f* in the latter case to spending. 

Saving and investing means turning wealth into capital. It 
should be noted that the task of converting wealth into capital 
need not be undertaken by the saver ^himself. The saver may 
put in his'^vings in a bank and be contented with interest on 
what he keeps with the bank.J 


* Mere saving does npi help production unless it is invested as well. 
A miset who* merely saved and tucked away his money in an earthen 
jar or hid it under the floor, would not really be thrifty—he would be 
miserly, his hoarding would *be unproductive. The miser is just as 
useless and unwelcome to society as the spendthrift. The social ideal 
should be 'necessaries fojf all before luxuries^ for any/ And as such 
instead of placing the miser and the spendthrift in opposfte 'categories,, 
we should put them together. 

t In order that the bank may pay you Jhterest for your mond^^it 
must lend it to some one who n^eds it, ^ay, a dairyman who needs 
another cow but has lyst the money to buy. ^he bank’s loan will capable 
him to buy the cow which will yield milk sufficieiflfeto pay badk the 
loans and leave a surplus the dairyman’s profit. \o, as a result of 
your saving^ there .is a slightly larger supply of milk for ^opl« who need 
tt. You have ah income foom interest on your savings, tne bank gets it» 
proflts on ite advailces, the dairyman an extra income*^from the extrn 
supply of milk. * 
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Should people save or spend? 

It is a much debated issue whether people should spendi 
much or save much to benefit the community. One view is that 
all spending is good, because when much money is spent there is* 
a great deal of sale and purchase, trade is stimulated, business* 
is brisk, and there is prosperity all round. The other view goes- 
to-the opposite extreme and is all for saving because savings 
alone are supposed to benefit the community most. According 
to this latter view’, spending means so much money lost, gone 
to waste ; it is saving that is worth while, for saving would 
mean that present goods w-ould fructify as future goods and 
there would be a continual and progressive increase of the wealth 
of the cQmmunity. 

Needless to say, both these extreme views are wrong. The 
champions of the former view forget that when all the earnings 
of the people run out in an orgy of expenditure, no capital 
would be saved and there would be no further production. 
Production would be brought to a dead halt. 

The"advocates of saving commit a similar error. Supposing 
that all of us were saving what would be th^ ultimate result? 
The result would be that all income being employed in produc¬ 
tion, there will be little or nothing left for consumption. The 
wants of the people would remain unsatisfied. But without 
consuming, how’ would people be fit for further production? 
Consumption is necessary in order to help forwaid production. 
Without consumption, i.e., without the spending of money in 
the immediate satisfaction of wants, production itself will cease. 

The truth of the whole matter is to be found midway 
between these tw^o. s^rply opposed view's. Spending is good 
dnd even necessary, but it must needs be accompanied by saving 
in,order that produ<^c>n may* continue unchecked. Likewise,, 
saving is desi^ble and, indeed, very necessary but it must pro¬ 
ceed wdih reasonable spending, so th^t the satisfaction of wants 
w’hich is, after all, the motive of* production,^aj^ take place. As 
Penson plits it:— **There must,be a balance between Production 
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and Consumption, betw'cen Effort and Satisfaction. ... The 
prudent man thinks of the future as well as of the present, mid 
Jie uses his income most economically when he so distributes his 
income between spending and saving, between present and future 
anjoyment as to secure the greatest aggregate amount of satis- 
jaction This is also the best way of benefiting the community. 

Summary 

Income is the central fact of onr economic life. What a man gels 
tfor what he produces is his income. When income is spent in the direct 
■satisfaction of wants it leads to spending, when it is used to assist 
further production it leads to saving and investing. 

Should people save or spend ? Is the best way to benefit a' com- 
xnunity to spend one's income ? From the social point of view, is saving 
^Iw'ays better than spending? There is an element of truth in both. 

Questions 


Jl. Discuss 

(a) The best way to benefit a community is to spend one’s income. 
}(&) From the social point of view saving is always better than 
spending. (C. U. 1934) 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE STATE 

The state performs certain functions. 

These, in an individualist state, are few, e.g., the main* 
tenancc of law and order, the administration of justice. 

The functions are, however, much more numerous ini 
modern progressive states where many other functions (e.g.,, 
public health, education, transport, posts and telegraphs, care 
of the poor, the aged and the infirm) have been undertaken on 
grounds of social utility. 

For the proper discharge of these functions, the state has. 
to spend money and must have sources of income. 

The principal items of state expenditure are:— 

1. Defence (army). 

2. InLernal order and security (police and administration of justice) 

3. Commercial Enterprise {c.g., posts, telegraphs, railways). 

4. Public Benevolence^ (e.g., public education, public health, state 

medical relief, state care of the poor, the aged and the 
infirm). * 

There is one noticeable difference between the economic 

life of the individual which we have studied and the economic 

« * 

life of the state we are studying now. While the individual 
regulates his expenditure according to his income, the state- 
regulates its ^income according to its expenditure. The indivi¬ 
dual adjusts his expenditure to his income but the state first 
a.scertains its e?q?endyl\ire and then it proceeds to adjust its^ 
income. 

"The sour^s of income of a modem'state are: 

(1) property (e.g., lands, forests, mines). 

(2) State enterpriaea i€.g., posts^ telegraphs, railu^ys, monopolies).. 

(3) Bo<|||ieata or gifta from citiaona to the nutiou. 

(4) Cuiproney {e.g., profits from* coinage and from paper currency). 
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Blit these are only subsidiary sources of income. The 
■principal source of income is 

(5) Taxes, (fircMst and indirect. 

Public Finance 

The subject which treats of the revenues, expenditure and debts of 
^public authorities or of governments is known as public finance. 

inke. Budgets 

The Budget is an estimate of the probable income and expenditure 
in the coming year. The national budget is the estimate of tlie nation’s 
'income and expenditure in the year. 

As the Budget proposals— the proposals for raising revenue and 
■spending them —^have to be formulated in advance for submission to the 
-proper authority for approval and sanction, the budget by its very 
-nature cannot be exact. It is, as has been explained, a probable 
.r estimate. 

When the income exceeds the expenditure there is a surplus and 
■the budget is known as a surplus budget. 

When the expenditure exceeds the income we have a deficit and 
rthe budget is known as a deficit budget. 

A public authority, like an individual, 11135 -, in the case of a deficit, 
^draw on its savings from the surplus in past years or m?y borrow. 
Ordinary deficits are financed by past savings or temporary loans. 

„Large deficits, due to extraordinary causes, ^are financed by large bor- 
;rowings for longer periods and also, if necessary, by additional taxa- 
; tion. 

0 

TAXES 

Takes ' 

Taxes form the bulk of the state income. 

Definition 

0 I ♦ 

A tax is a compulsory paymmt for the genertd purposes of 
.government. \ 

Two things should be remei^bered, ,(i) tax is a compulsory 
contribution to the state, (2) the state gives no direct return* for 
it —taxes are for general and not for specific pur^ses. You pay 
a court fee when' you w^nt the services of the judge.* If you 
utilise these specific setvi<jes you are called upon*’ to pay, not 
.^terwise. You pay a tax for no measured benefit tP yo» but 
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for the general order and security you enjoy or for the general 
benefits of government. 

The prmcipel taabes ares 

(1) Customs 

Cuslosns duties are taxes imposed upon commodities when they 
£ross the boundaries of a state or of a customs union (of two or more 
states). These may be on (a) imports as on (b) exports and are known 
as import and export duties. 

The customs duties may be of two kinds : (i) protective, when the 
duties are designed to protect home industries from foreign competi¬ 
tion, and (ii) revenue, when the duties are imposed solely for increas¬ 
ing the revenues. 

(2) Excise 

Excise duties are internal revenue duties or taxes levied on com¬ 
modities produced within the country for home consumption. 

(3) Incorne-T’ax 

The income-tax is a tax. based and levied upon the income of the 
tax-payer. 

All persons with incomes above the minimum (which is exempt) 
have to pay this tax. The higher the income the greater is the burden 
-of tax which is levied at a j^rogressive rate. ’ 

The income-tax is ideally the best as it satisfies all the good canons 
of taxation and, therefore, in progressive countries it occupies an 
important, nay, the central place in the tax-system. It is fair and 
equitable, it is productive, it cannot be evaded easily and it is adrair- 
.ably elastic. 

(4) Land Tax 

The tax on land was formerly the cliief Sf^urce of state income but 
it lias been rel«grfted to a minor importance in^later times, by cnstoms 
•duties and incpme-tax. 

Incidence of Taxes 

Th^ impact of a tax i^^pon the person frotp whom the tax is 
•collected and its in<#lence is upon the person who ultimately paj’s it. 

Thus the imp^.t of an amusement tax op> cinemas is on the pro¬ 
prietor of t%e cinema from whom it is, collected but^lh^ incidence or 
ike ultimate burden of the tax falls on the cine^-goers who) evmtuaily 
pay it along uMth the prices of the ticWeis of admission. 
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l>lrect tax 

A direct tax is a tax imposed on the person who pays it 
himself and bears its burden. In a direct tax the incidence and 
the impact are on one and the same person, e.g., income-tax. 

Advantages 

A direct tax, e.g., income-tax, by the provision of exemption: 
and graduation, may be made a progressive tax securing equity in 
taxation. 

It is also economical, the cost of collection is low. 

—(3) It also satisfies the canon of certainty. The tax payer knows- 
what he is to pay, when and how. The state is also assured of its 
income &om this source. 

(4) Direct taxes are also elastic. They can be adjusted to meet the 
varying needs of the state. 

(5) The citizen is made aware by direct payment of the tax of his. 
responsibility to the state. It thus encourages an active and lively 
sense of citizenship. 

Disadvantages 

(1) It is inconvenient because the payment has to be made in lump— 
also it involves the maintenance of detailed and correct returns and 
accounts by the tax-payers and by the state officials. •- 

v^(2) A direct tax has also been said to be a tax on honesty since 
too often, it is seen, dishonest people are< taxed lightly because of the 
false statements they submit and those who are honest sufier. 

(3) The graduation in a direct tax with a view to equity in taxation 
is bound to be arbitrary. 

Indirect Tax 

a 

An indirect tax is a tax imposed upon a person who is 

expected to realise it from other persons. In an indirect tax the 

incidence or ultimate burden of a tax is on a person different 

from the person who bears its impact. The burden of the tax 

is expected to be shifted on to some'^^ither .person. Tips last 

person ultimately pays the tax, though lie pays it indirectly and,, 

therefore, feels it little, e.g., the Indian salt tax, the amusement 

tax, customs duties. 

* 

AdvaBtag«;« 

{\) It ii easier^for tlie. state to levy indirect taxes bn .the poor than: 

levy direct taxes. ' 
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(2) Indirect taxes, iii addition to direct taxes, help to create a broad 
basis of taxation without which it is difficult to ensure justice and 
equity in taxation. EvasLioiis are difficult. 

(3) Indirect taxes are not so much felt as direct taxe.*. are and, 
therefore, are less unpopular. They are collected with jjreater ease and 
facility to both the state and the tax-payer. 

(4) Indirect taxes on conmiodilies are taxes on spenthnu and, 
therefore, they do not check savings as direct taxes do. 

(5) Indirect taxes on commodities, c.g,, taxes on liquor promote 
social welfare by restrictions of its consumption. 

Disadvantages 

(1) An indirect tax is inequitable. It is regressive in character, 
falling more heavily on the ptjor Ilian on the rich. It thus aggravates 
inequality instead of reducing it. 

(2) An indirect tax rin commodities be productive must be levied 
on necessaries, commodities in general use. .A tax on necessaries is 
generally detrimental to the intere.sts of the nation. 

(3) The yield from indirect taxes is uncertain. 

(4) Indirect taxes are uneconomical --the cost of collociiou being 
heavy. 

A ^ 

Taking the balance of advantages and disadvantages of direct and 
indirect taxes, one may ^conclude that direct taixo^ are, on the ‘whole, 
equitable, cconotnical, elastic and prodttetive. 

How taxes should be levied 

Taxes should be levied according to sound principles or 
canons of taxation to secure the greatest possible •addition to the 
well-being of the community; as a whole. 

Persons who pay taxes are verj^«ioften not the persons who 
])enefit’by taxation. It is the rich and the w-ell-to-do who pay 
taxes and the poor ^ho benefit by them. But the difficulty is 
that most of those who benefit by state expenditure arc unable 

t<F be&r the tax burd^. 

d 

The imposition of taxes is, therefore, a very difficult job 
for th^ state financier who should be guided by the following 
principl^ bf taxation. 

II—-oo 
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Principles of Taxation.’^ 

The four canons of taxation according to Adam Smith are: 

(1) The canon of ability or faculty 

The citizen should contribute towards the maintenance of 
the State each according to his ability. From this it has been 
deduced that the rich should pay more because they are better 
able to pay taxes than the poor. 

In every good tax-s 3 'steni taxes are imposed by the authorities on 
the basis of ability. Where raxes fall more heavily on the poor than 
on the rich it is a defective tax-scheme due to the greed and selfishness 
of the rich. 

(2) The canon of certainty 

The tax which the subject is to pay must be certain as to 
the time and manner of its payment. It must also be definite 
in amount. The tax-payer must be able to knon' what he is 
to pay, when he is to pay and why he is to ])ay. This is also 
known as the principle of clearness. 

(3) The cation of convenience 

Other things being equal, taxes should be so selected and 
so arranged that the tax-payers are put to the iiiinimum of 
inconvenience. 

The tax ■'gatherer should consult the convenience of the tax¬ 
payers about the time and manner of payment. 

(4) TJie canon of economy 

Not only the expenses of collection should be small, but a 
tax should not cause a greater loss to the cominunit>'than uhat 
the State gains from it. A fax should be avoided if it retards 
the production of wealth., 

Also, some other principles of taxation have to be kept in 
mind to maintain a good tax-system. Tls^. ar^: 

* Ths^^rin-ciples of taxation, accOQdin}^ tf)f Wagner, may be divided 
into four classes : < 

(a) financial, e.g., taxes should be sufficient and''jelastic ; 

(b) economic, e.g., taxe^f should be productive; 

(c) ethical, f.g., taxes should be general and proportional; 

(d) administrative^, e.g., taxe*? should have the inherits of cer- 

taiiky, convenience and economy in collection, „ 
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(5) The canon of sufficiency 

Taxes should be sufficient for the needs of the state. 

(6) The canon of elasiiciiy 

Government expenses fluctuate from year to year. The 
tax-system must, therefore, be elastic. In an elastic tax-system, 
revenue can be increased to meet the increased expenditure. 
The elasticity of the tax-system is generally provided by the 
income-tax. 

Ah old tax is paradoxically called a good lax. Since a tax may 
cause loss, irouljle and vexation to the lax-payer, and since these are 
nol so much felt in an old tax to which the community has accustomed 
iiiul adapted itself, an old tax is called a good tax. 

Rvery tax he^rs harshly on some and lightly on others. Taxes 
should, therefore, be so devised that they sitpplcineui one another and 
secure, on the ivholc, the maximum public good. Since it is impossible 
to secure absolute justice in taxation the ideal should be a sort of 
i^Tugh Justice for all by the imposition of taxes which are simple, 
stable, convcnienl, inexpensive, produclive, evenly balanced and pro¬ 
portioned. 

Equity in Taxation and how to secure if,—r progressive taxation 

Wh.'tl ma>' be jus't or equitable from the standpoint of the individual 
may not be just or equitable from the standpoint of the community. 
Equity from the individj^al standpoint might deniand that taxes should 
be proportioned to benc\fils received. The moic benefits you receive, the 
more you should pay. lim it fairly well-known that persons who pay 
taxes are very often not the persons who benefit by tliem. The rich 
]’,ay more in taxes hut the i)oor receive more in benefits, Aiblic equity 
demands that the .state should prtwide free welfare ^se.rvice*» for the 
poor and should tax for this purpose onlj' those who are able to pay. 

The great majority of economisfs are of opinion that equity in 
taxation can be secured by taxing on, the principles of ability or faculty. 
Kach i)erjoi» is to be taxed according to Kis ability with exemption for 
those who are unable to bear*the tax-burden. But how to measure 
abifiLy f Equal inccmit^s arc called upon to support very unequal num¬ 
bers of persons. bachelor with Rs. 6,000/- a year is much better 
.off tli^in a married man/with a family on tli^t sum. 

Theh as between a man with Rs. 1J),000/- a year and a man with 
Ks. 2,<jp0/- a year; the man with the lurgcr income has much greater 
proportional ability, because he spends h%lf his» earnings on what we 
would caU ftixuries, whereas the^ man with the smal^ income spends 
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90% of his income on what we call necessaries and only 10% on some 
little comforts. 

If the principle of ability were taken to mean equality of sacrifice in 
the sense that each one should forego an equal proportion, say 20%. 
of his income as taxes—then of the two the richer man would forego- 
only a few and not all his luxuries whereas the poorer man would have 
to forego not merely the little comforts he had but also some of his- 
necessaries. We thus come to find that although equal proportions 
have been taken yet the sacrifices have been v'ery unequal. Thus the 
principle of proportional taxation in which taxes are levied in direct 
proportion to income or property does not bring about equity in taxation . 

The right principle of equity is commonly held to be the principle 
of equality of sacrifice pioportioned to the income and needs of the 
tax-payer. 

Taxation, which embodies the principle of proportional sacrifice, 
must be progressive. By the principle of progressive taxation is meant 
in general that the higher the income, the greater the ability and the 
liighex must be the rate of taxation. To give a hypothetical case, if 
incomes of Rs. 2,000/- are taxed at the rate of 5%, incomes of Rs. 5,000/•- 
should be taxed at the rate of 10%, incomes of Rs. 10,000/- at the rale 
of 20% and so on. 

Equality in taxation thus does not require rigid equality or narroje 
uniformity in treatment. 

Taxes are progressive when as income rises, the rate of laxalion 
increases, regressive when that rate decreases, proportional when the- 
rate remains the same. 

A tax is proportional if it is 10% throughoui. Tt is regressive, if. 
for instance, it is 20% of the lowest iucoiiies, and 10% of middle in¬ 
comes, and. 1% of the high incomes. 

PuUic Debts 

All modern governments thave large debts — these'debts arc 
known as Public Debts. The debts have been incurred for 
(i) wars and special emergencies, (2) public works, suqh ^as, the- 
construction of railways and irrigation w,orks, (3) a temporari- 
necessity. V ' - . 

Public debt may be (a) productive^ and uiiproduclive. When money 
is borrowed for investment in public works, i\g.. const ruction df rail¬ 
ways and irrigation works, which w'ould bring a net ^revenue, it is 
known as productive debt. When, liow^ever, the loan is rai.scd ,for un¬ 
productive purposes, sach a-"-, a wai. it is known as an unproductive 
debt. 
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Public loans may be (a) sliort-dated or long-dated, depending on 
the period of repayment of debt. Public debt consists roughly of 
•short-dated floating ^ebt or funded debt. Floating debt consists roughly 
•of short-dated loans or Treasury Bills {e.g., 3 mouths* or 6 months* Bill 
•sold by the Treasury or the Government to finance its temporary needs) 
and funded debt which comprises the long-dated loans. Public debts 
may also be (a) external when borrowed from foreign countries or 
(b) internal when borrowing is within the countiy. 

Conversion of a 6% loan to 3% loan becomes advantageous to the 
Government when the rate of interest falls from 6% to 3%. Repayment 
of public debts aniovmting to thousands of crores presents a problem 
of great difficulty. A bold and effective solution suggested after the 
last w’ar was a levy or tax on capital or lear fortunes known as 
Capital Levy. This was opposed by capitalists and could not be given 
effect to in Great Britain and in the*U. S. A. .\n alternative to repay- 
Jiient is repudiation. 

The Sinking Fund 

When"a*'fllTnT is maintained to sink or redeem debt it is 
known as the Sinking Fund. Jn a country with sound finances 
contributions are made to the sinking fund regularly and 
•annually. Also occasionally big amounts are made over to the 
sinking fund for tlfe ultimate repayment of the debt. 

Summary' 

The individual adjusts his expenditure to the income he receives. 
The state, on the other hand, first ascertains its expenditure and tlien 
proceeds to devise 7uays and means for financing this expenditure. 

The items of state expenditure are : (1) defence, (2) in^rnal order 
and security, (3) commercial enterprise and f4) public Jyenci'ol^ncc. 

The items of state income are : (1) state property, (2j state cnier- 
.prisc, (3) currency, (4) bequests or gffts and (5) taxes. 

A tax is a compulsory payment for the general purposes of govern¬ 
ment. 

A tax ma}^ be (a) direct or ^b) indirect. 

.It is direct when-tht"burden of the tax is borne by the ta.x-payer. 

It is indirect when the burden is shifted by the tax-payer to som«i 
•iither persons who pays^^he tax* ultimately. ^Taxes should be levied 
ill Accordance with certain well-defined and universally accepted ptin- 
•ciples or canoHs of taxation. * 

.According to Adam Smith, th^ canSns of taxation are : (1) the 
canon of abiUiy, (2) th-c canon of certainif, (3) cation of convent- 
•cnce and |4) the canon of cconouty. 
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Besides these four canons of Adam Smith, two more canons should 
be noticed; (5) ihe canon of sufficiency and (6) the canon of elasticity. 

Public debts are debts incurred by Governinlnt. They may be 
<a) productive and (b) unpioductive. 

The Sinkiii}; I^'iind is a fund maintained to sink or redeem a public 
debt. 


Questions 

1. Define a tax. What are the canons of taxation? Explain them 
lucidly. 

2. Distinguish between and compare the relative advantages of a direct 
and an indirect lax. (C. T. 1935, 1940; Dacca, 1942) 

3. The rich should be taxed more in proportion than the poor. Why ^ 

Do all taxes obey this principle? (C. 1931) 

4. On what main principles can equity in taxation be .secured? 
Discuss the principle of ‘ability to pay’ as a means of securing justice 
ill taxation. (Dacca, 1943) 

5. Explain the term ‘budget’. W’hat do you mean by a deficit budget > 
How can deficit budget be ordinarily" made good ? Refer, if possible,, 
to the financial condition of the province of Bengal. (C. 1*. 1933) 

6. Con.sider the merits and defects of indirect taxes. Illusttnte your 
answer with Indian examples. (C. U. 1945) 
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- CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

After we have studied the fundamental principles of 
Economics it is. time we look more particularly into the economic 
conditions in our own country and consider some of the most 
pressing problems that confront us, Indians, to-day. 

India should not be judged by her great ports-nor by her 
rapidly rising manufacturing towns. The real India is still in 
the villages, which are mainly agricultural, numbering nearly 
7o<^oo, in which live 90 per cent, of the people of the land. 
The economic life and the economic problems of the country 
are, therefore, to be studied with reference to the Indian towns 
as well as to the Indian villages. 

Everyw’h ere ip the world people will be seen to differ in 
the wdy they live and get their living. Even within the same 
country people show* ^wide divergences in their ways of living. 
This is largely due to geographical differences—differences in 
the conditions of nature, si^ch as location, size, relief, climate, 
vegetation, animal life, sources of powder and mineral wealth. 

A kindly and beneficent Nature may foster tjie development 
of the economic life of a country, as a cruel and niggardly 
Nature can effectively hamper it'. 

The economic life of a country influenced as much by its 
social and religious institutiqps as it is determined by its physical 
or< natural enviroilment. The wealth of India depends on her 
natural resources and on the ^orts of her people in utilising and 
imprbving them. ' 

We, therefore, begin with a sthdy of these before we take 
up the study of the important economic problems of modern 
India, ^ • • 
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Natural Environment 

1. Contour and Location 

Location, size and form are of fundamental importance in 
social and economic development. Most of the great countries, 
of to-day owe their greatness to favourable location, size and 
form. 

•«J Extent 

r 

India with an area of about 1,800,000 sq. miles is the largest of the 
three peninsulas which mark the southern configuration of the continent 
of Asia. India is about 2,000 miles long from north to south and nearly 
2,500 miles broad from east to west and is twenty times as big as Great 
Britain. Of the total area of India, more than one-third of the whole 
lies within the boundaries of the Indian States under the suzerainty of 
the British Crown, the rest is administered directly by the Gov’erniiient 
of India. 

Boundaries 

Bounded on the north by the great Himalayan Range with its snow'- 
clad peaks, on the north-west and north-east by difficult and almost 
impenetrable mountains and forests, India forms a unity by itself by 
being bounded on every other aide by the sea. 

Natural Divisions ^ 

India has three well-marked divisions : 

{\)‘'^Tlie Himalayas separate India fr^)!!! the main continent of Asia 
by their most gigantic and impenetrable mountain barrier in the world 
and act also as a climatic barrier. Being mostl)’ snow-t^overed, they are 
also the perenni^il sources of the three great rivers, the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra and their numerous tributaries giving the 
land and its people an inexhaustfble supply of water and fertility and 
exercising a profound influenci^ on the moral and economic life of the 
people. 

(2^ The Indo-Gangctic plain, lying at the foot of the Himalayas and 
extending from Baluchistan to the borders of Burma, is the richest a*nd 
most populous part of the country, it is waitered by the three great 
river system of the Indtfe, the Ganges and tHe Brahmaputra and hfts 
extensive cultivations of rice and jute in the eastern port^^e,g., Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam), jcrops more enixed and xaried in Ihe central ^rtions 
(c.g.. U. P.), and wheat in vorth-wditern India (c.g., the Punjab, and 
Sind). 
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The western half of the plain is dry and sandy and the eastern 
half is moist and damp. 

(3) The peninsula proper with the Deccan in the centre and the 
coastal fringes on either side is roughly triangular in shape. It is the 
land of seven great river.s carrying their waters to the Bay of Bengal 
and to the Arabian Sea through a number of deep valleys. 

In parts the land is very fertile specially given to cotton cultivation 
with its famous black cotton soil. The land is mostly undulating with 
large fore.st areas and isolated rock ridges. 

These natural divisions account for the extraordinary’ physical 
contrasts in the country. From the eternal snows in the mountains one 
can come to the hot deserts of Sind, from the green vegetation of 
Bengal and the rice fields of INIalabar one can change the^ .scene to the 
aritl and brown North-West Frontier Province. 

The geographical location of India and its importance 

In all man’s activities economic, .social and political—location plays 
a very important part. Industry starts and develops in favourable 
locations, man's social status is modified and influenced by the condi¬ 
tions which exist in his locality and even the ixrlitical .status of a 
country or people is profoundly affected by several factors arising from 
its hx’ation. 

• 

Tltc location of India, centrally situated as she is. gives her a very 
advantageous position for trade. Having a iQtig coast-line of about 
4,500 miles and with V^eat gateways in the mounta\ii passes of the 
North-West, India attracted a large volume of foreign trade even in 
ancient times. Owing to the development of ocean navigation, and also 
for ptilitical and strategic reasons, the land routes have, now become 
comparatively unimixjrtant. Foreign tradc^is note concentrated in the 
major ports of India, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, MJdras, I\arachi and 
Chittagofig. ^ 

The geographical location of the country is also responsible for its- 
climate and rainfall which have an hnportant relation to the density 
Bird distribution of populatioii. 

2. Climate . 

India is as vast as d continAit and has as siuch a variety of climates. 
^he temperature in the greater part of Nortfi India varies wdlhin large 
limits. In Northern India, in general, it is dry and invigorating, in 
Bengfl and in the South it is damp ahd enervating. Tlie monsoon is 
common to the w'hole of India, so also il the ^leat oj the tropics with 
important exceptions. 
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Oar activities are largely influenced by the climatic conditions. 
'‘Climate affects man directly through its influence upon his body, mind 
and character; and indirectly through its efiect upon the plants, animals, 
soil and even mineral resources.’ And thus climate determines the 
numbers which a particular country may maintain, as it influences how 
they shall live and get their living. The three fundamental elements 
of climate which all living beings demand and on which their food * 
supply depends are heat, light and moisiurc. 

Heat and Light 

Being a hot country, the houses in India have been built with a view 
to avoiding heat—the towns have houses with small windows and the 
villages are generally under the roof of thick foliage with houses so 
constructed that they permit little sunlight indoors. Thas we ha^ e 
shut out sunlight—^the source of health and good spirits and as a 
result we possess neither physical nor mental vigour. 

Temperature 

Next to rainfall, temperature is the most important feature oi 
weather observations in India from the economic standpoint. 

Moisture 

The Atoruoonm 

The tvord monsoon is derived from an Arabic word In can¬ 
ing season. Monsoons are the chief seasonal winds of the globe 
and are popularly associated with rainfall in India which occurs 
at the time of their passage over thp countr}’. 

In Indi^ we have two monsoons— 

(a) the north-east ^nonsoon and 

(b) the s^uth-west monsoon. 

The south-west monsoon is^>f great importance to the whole 
of India. It enters the country in two currents— Arabian 
Sea current spying Bombay, the Punjab and thJi Central 
Provinces, and the Bay of Bengal sei;vin^ the rest of 

India." The south-west monsoon (which gives us go per cent, 
of our rains) is strong iij the month# of June to September ujliei\ 
we have the season of general rains. The monsoon is no*t 
stationary but keeps on moving. Nor is the mon^on period 
one of continuous rains. Bursts t>f general rain altei^iate with 
partial or general breaks. Yet on the average the n|pnsooii 
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remains steady till about the end of August when it begins to 
retreat from Northern India and then we have the second half 
of the wet season leading up to the dry winter or December. 
This is known as the retreating south-west monsoon. It begins 
early in September and is not completed until the middle of 
December. This retreat is associated with dry weather in 
Northern India but with more or less general rain on the Madras 
coast where October and November are the rainiest months. 

The north-east monsoon, on the other hand, is established 
when in winter the land becomes cold and the seas warm and 
the wind blows from the north or north-east to the seas. Clear 
skies, fine weather, low’ humidity, large diurnal ranges of tem¬ 
perature and light, north winds are the usual features of the- 
weather of India during this period. The rainfall is small in 
amount because the winds are dry since they are of land origin, 
but even this small rainfall is very important for the wheat crops, 
in Northern India, particularly in the Punj ab. It is also res- 
ponsihleTof”~heavy snowfall in the higher Hii^laya^*. For 
India’s agriculture the south-west monsoon which gives us 90- 
per c^t. of our rainfall is, by far, vastly more important than 
the north-eastern monsoon. 

Seasons 

The Indian year is divided into six seasons but, for economic and’ 
meteorological purposes it may be divided into two seasons—summer 
and winter. The seasons determine the nattire of the crops,and affect 
the social^ life of the people. From April to June it is dry summer in 
India and from July to September when it rains copiously all over the- 
land it is a wet summer. This corresponds to the period of the south¬ 
west monsoon. From October the cold,season sets in and lasts till 
March when the summer heaths felt once again. This corresponds to- 
thp period of the i*ortlf-east monsoon. 

Rainfall and iU characteriitics 

• ^ 

The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall are that 
(i) it is uii^gual in its distribution^in the co untry, (a) the wet 
zone wi^ more than 80 inches*o£ raii^all e^g.,*Cherrapunji wdth 
a normal rainfall of 460 inch^ ; (b) the iniermetiiaie zone with. 
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a rainfall between 40 inches and So inches, e.g., Bengal, Bihar, 
United Province ; (c) the dry zone with rainfall less than 40 
inches e.g.. Western Punjab, Rajputana and Sind which is 
practically rainless. (2) ii is irregularly distributed in the year, 
i.e., in one season an area may be deluged with rain, in another 
it becomes a sunburnt waste with not a drop of rain, and (3) it is \ 
uncertain in its coming, i.e., the rainfall in India may fail to 
-come as anticipated ; it is liable not only to serious shortage but 
also to total failure. 

Rainfall in India is of the utmost economic importance 
because 90 per cent of the peojde live oiltimately on agriculture, 
which, in the absence of any extensive irrigatioij. system, is 
-almost tV'hblTy ' d‘ei^<^dehl“'on famfMl. Most of this rainfall, 
as we have seen, again is dependent on the south-west monsoon 
on whose course depends the w^ell-being of millions of people 
in India. To promote their ^vell-being and to assist in their 
-agriculture, rainfall must not only be sufficient but also timely 
■and evenly distributed. A shortage of the expected rains brings 
drought and causes famine ; an excess of rains, on the other 
hand, brings floods and damages the cropS. Again, ,if the 
rains are too early pr if they are too late the harvests ma>' be 
•entirely spoilt- 


Thus a good rainfall in India may mean prosperity to 
inillions ju^si as a failure of rainfall may mean suffering to 
millions. 

In fhdia, tfie importance of rainfall is not confined to agri¬ 
culture and agricultural people* It is also of supreme iiriporlahce 
to Indians inland and foreign trade which thrives or lags accord¬ 
ing to the fortunes of agriculture because most of Indij\ trade 
deals w'ith agripilture and agriculturists. Qnr -b ankif fg, shipping, 
lailurays, manufacturing industries, all have to follow the fortinie 
of the rains becau^ each is''ultimately -largely dependent on 
.agriculture. The revenues and obligations of the GovernmcMit 
depend so largely on agricuftural prosperity or on j9Pod rainfall 
•that the framing*of tlie Bj^dget in India has been describecl as a 
.gamble in raiiHs. 
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Rainfall is also the chief factor in determining the density 
of population and the state of civilisation in any part of India. 

C. Geological Composition 

Soils 

The Indian soil is rich in many pads, though it is poor in certain 
areas as in the deserts of Sind and Rajputaiia where little can be 
grow'n. The soil in the north-west is mostly dry and porous and in 
some places sandy. In Bengal it is moist and compact. In the deltaic 
regions of the peninsula it is of clay and of dark colour. 

(a) The alluvial tracts which have been formed along the cemrses 
of the great river.s, c.g., the Indo-Gangetic plains, are extremely fertile 
and are suitable for a large variety of crops and are economically the 
most important. The alluvial tracts are Bengal, Assam, Burma, the 
I’. P., the Punjab, Rajputaiia, Gujrat, Taiijore and the Godavari area. 
Most of the rabi and kliarlf crops are sown in these soils. The soil 
is chemically rich but deficient in nitrates. 

(b) The trap soils cover the whole of the Deccan and a large part 
of llie C. P., Hyderabad and Kathiawar. The trap soil is ijoroiis, light 
and poor. Millets, pulses and also cotton crops are grow’ii on these 
soils. Tlie Deccan trap soil is knoNvn as the black cOtton soil from its 
colour, famous for its'*remarkable yields of cotton. 

(c) l^ie rest of the soils in India are known as ciysiallinc soils. 
They are lacking in chemical properties and ari scattered all over 
India. They are comparatively dry and are sometime^ utili.sed for 
raising rice crops. 

iTlie minerals 

India, rich in .so many things, is also ricli«in her mineral resources. 
She has long been famed for her mineral wealth. Itlegasthenes .said, 
as earl.v as* 300 B.C., ‘India has underground numenius veins of all 
sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver and copper and 
iron in no .si^all quantity and even olher*inetals’. 

As tTte*soil is important to a community .so also arc the minerals. 
In fact, in our d^s,mih^ mineral resources have cotne io be regarded 
as ^e most important factor in a country’s tccaltli. 

Thg Indu.strial Commission <fF 1918 found l^ial the minerals of 
IncTin were sufficient to maintain her chief iftdustries and for them 
India necvl no^go elsewhere. Tiiv'estigatfcns,'in recent times, have led 
tci the (discovery and utilisation of rich nfineral depo.sits in many parts 
of the country* which can provitle the basiil for ^iiany tiew industries. 
But the htjrh cost of tran>iport and 4hc antiquated and wisteful methods 
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of exifaction have been formidable obstacles. In 1938 there were 1,953 
mines employing 306,260 workers. 

India’s minerals can be classified in three groups, (a) metallic 
minerals, e.g., iron-ore^ manganese, bauxite, copper, gold ; 
(6) non-metallic minerals, e.g., salts, mica, sulphur, gypsum,, 
limestone, fire-clay ; (c) fuels, e.g., coal and petroleum. 

The chief minerals of India which are extracted on a com- 
niercial basis are— 


(a) Coal which is the most valuable mineral product of 
India is found in many parts of India, the richest and the most 
extensive deposits being in Raniganj and Jharia in Bengal and 
Behar. There are also large deposits in many other parts of 
the country, e.g., Central India, Orissa and the Punjab. 


Nearly 28 million tons valued at more than 10 crores are 
raised every year and about 200,000 persons are engaged in coal¬ 
mining. The output of Indian coal is sufficient to meet 
practically the wffiole of the present Indian demand for coal 
Its quality is also good—particularly that of Bengal coal. She 
ranks second in the British Empire and ninth in the world 
production of coal. 


The pr2sent methods of mining have been very strongly 
criticised. With improved mining operations India can meet 
the growing demand for her coal for years to come. 

(b) Iron, wffiich is our next important mineral, has been 
worked in India for a long time and with high proficiency. 

India has perhaps the world’s largest reserves of high grade 
iron-ore—3,608 million to?is. The compas^t deposits of iron ore 
amounting to thousand^’ of millions of tons in ‘ Sbighbhum,. 
Keonjhar, Bonai and Mayurbhanj are tlie^ richest and the most 
imtJortant. 

Iron ore is alsro found in th^ C. P.,‘ Central India, Bombay 
and Mysore, also in smaller quantities in the Punjab, Kashmir, 
U. P. and iRajputana buj cannot be exploited tinless cheaper 
coal or electricity rs avellable. • 

Nearly i million tons of irpn ore are raised everjif year. 
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' (c) Manganese is also a very valuable Indian mineral prin¬ 

cipally used for the manufacture of steel and is also used in the 
heavy chemical, electrical and glass industries. It is to be found 
mainly in the Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay and Mysore. 

About a million tons of manganese are also raised in India 
every year, the larger part of which is exported. India is at 
present the biggest producer of manganese in the world—15‘3 
per cent, of the w'prld’s total. Manganese is used in the manu¬ 
facture of steel products like gearing, rolling, railway bolts, 
^ov'er transmission etc. 

(d) Petrol eurn is also another important mineral to be 
found at either end of the Himalayas, t.e., the Punjab and 
Baluchistan in the west and Assam and Burma in the east. 
Ninety per cent of the supplies of petroleum in India was 
obtained from Burma now separated from India. 

India produces but a small share of the total supply of 
petroleum in the world and imports large quantities from foreign 
countries. 

^ (ef Mic^ production in India is 75 per cent of the total 
world production an(^ supplied an important war time demand.^ 
Mica mining is chiefly done in Kodarma and Giridih in Behar. 
Mica is also found in Madr^. Due to the absence of an electri¬ 
cal industry much of it is now exported abroad. 

Bauxite deposits, found in Chota •Nagpur^ and iji South 
India, constitute an important source of aluminium and India 
may wellH^e the chief source of "supply in the East. So also 
sulphur and phosphates deposits ma>"*j’ield valuable raw material 
for Indians chemical indus^y. 

• Other import&nt Indian minerals are gold in Mysore, rock 
the Punjab. Besides, xae have ^fecious stones and deposits 
"zinc, copper , aluminium, lead, ^Iver and nickel, 

^ Th|t pfiflifiaii. reviewed 

The portion. of India as regards mfaeral vesohrees is eadnently 
aatisfoctory excepting in the cade copper, zinc, aild whose 

stocks ai^ inadequate. Bat no country i>ossesses all ft needs and l^ia 
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is in a better position than most countries of the world in this respect 
because she is so rich in coal, iron, petroleum and manganese. 

Bui the pity is that Indians have left the exploitation of some of 
their most important and valuable minerals to foreigners. 


Other natmral resonrees in India 

There is an extraordinary variety of vegetable and animal life in 
India and one can find here almost alt specimens of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, crops, trees and animals. *India is an epitotne of the world/ 
India produces a rich variety of food crops {e.g,, rice, wheat), fibre 
crops, (e,g., cotton, jute), oilseeds {e.g., mustard and linseed), plantation 
crops {e,g., tea, coffee, opium, cinchona) besides, among others, tobacco 
and spices of great variety. 


Forests—^tkeir importance 

The forests of India not only give us valuable and useful timber, 
fuel and grazing faculties but also supply large quantities of gums 
resins, drugs, dyes and tanning materials for use at home and export 
abroad. 


The forest area in India is 68*1 million acres or 11*5% of the total 
area. 13% of the area of the States (19*1 million acres) is also forested. 

The forest products of India are worth 35 crorer a year : (a) major 
products e.g., timber, fuel-wood, woodware al5ne are worth 15* crores 
a 3 rear; (b) plantation products besides tea and coffee, rubber, cinchona, 
simul; (c) minor products, e.g., essential oils, guihs, resins, lac, bamboos, 
herbs, spices, etc. 

Fauna 

India’s live-stock or ca^^le-wealth consists chiefly of oxen, buffaloes, 
■asses, mutes, goal^ and sheep. Oxen and buffaloes are used for traction 
purposes, asses and mules as pack animals. Besides, the animal pro¬ 
ducts serve to supply the people with meat, milk and other articles 
of diet and with raw materials^ for their industries such as wool, horn 
and hides, wax and ivory. A progressive deterioration in the quality of 
cattle in India is feared and the two finportant ^factors suggested in 
cattle improvement are feedin^and breeding. Indiscriminate slaughter 
of cattle in their inime fmr w^ needs li^ts also raised difficulties for the 
future. The total cash value of animal products and services is Ks. 
crores azmnally—-milk prod^ctiom alone is valued at 300 errnes a year. 

Sources oi Powir ^ 

The supply of cheap power is one of the prime conditions of the 
the economic life of a community. 
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The principal sources of power in India are coal, wood, petroleum, 
vaind, water and hydro-electricity. _ 

The People 

The wealth of a country depends as mncJi on the human factor as 
•on the gifts of nature. If the natural environment and the natural 
resources are not helpful, men may transfer themselves to more favour¬ 
able places and, besides, men have, by their own achievements in 
science, also been able, in our times, to conquer nature. Thus the 
qualities of the people also determine the amount of wealth a nation 
may have. A vigorous and adventurous nation like the British or a 
progressive and enterprising nation like the Americans may successfully 
overcome the national difficulties of their country and come to the 
forefront. On the other hand, we may have the paradox, as in .India, 
of ‘a rich country inhabited by a poor pepple’ if the people are lacking 
an energy, enterprise, imagination and foresight. 

The population of India (including Burma) in 1941 was 
estimated to be about 389 millions which is nearly one-fifth of 
the world’s total. India at present is the most populous country 
in the world. India’s population is increasing at an alarming 
rate. 


■W 'V 
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Occupations 

India is essentially an agricultural country. Agriculture alone 
supports 65'6 per cent* of the people. Pastoral and huntif^ occupations 
employ another two per cent. Industries.support 10 per cent, trade and 
, transport 7 per cent, administration only 1*^ per cent and professions 
and liberal art^ a little over IJ^ per cent. * 

' Faetare affmeting the growth Population 

Density • • * * 

The mean density in India, according to tlie Census of 1941, was 
246 per asquare mile—the density ^ population^ varj^ing within wide 

* The propoMion of the people supportdl by agriculture shows a fall 
as compaaed with the figures for 1921 (which was then 72% as against 
68*6% in 1931). This decrease, according to Hiiitton, more ap{»re^' 
thiin real, is prdbably due to a large number of females acti^^y snppoc’^’ 
tby agricuittye having been wrongly 4r^tnmed as domestic sertants. f 
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limits. The 4«&sity is the lowest in Baluchistan with only ^ in a square 
mile as it is the highest in Bengal where there are 770 persons in 
every square mile. 

The C. P. and Berar has a density of 170 per square mile, Bombay 
21K3, Madras 391 and Bihar 521. 

deaths and migration 

Population is aflected by bij^, death and migration. 

The birth rate in India is high, so also is the death rate. The 
birth rate is 35 per 1000—the highest in the world. Marriage is almost 
universal and except among advanced sections there is no restraint 
nor control of births. With more education and a higher standard 
of living the birth rate will decline. 

The death rate is also high—24 per 1000. Among children, one ire 
every five dies within a year of birth. This is due in the main to 
poverty and want of proper nourishment. It is also due to'insanitary 
ways of living, epidemic diseases yet uncontrolled by the government, 
the purdah, child marriage and the lack of medical facilities. The 
mortality in towns is higher than the mortality in villages. 

Scientific and mechanised agriculture, improved irrigation, use of 
fertilisers will raise the yield from land as the planning of new in¬ 
dustries and equipping them with uptodate machinery and transport 
will improve industrial output and create a Iqjrge amount of wealth- 
needed for our growing population. But improved agricuiture and' 
more industrialisation will only lessen the evils of overpopulation. 

High birth rates, high death rates, baclaw’ard industrial conditions,, 
these are incfications of overpopulation. 

Is India overpopulated? 

In th® decade ending with 1931 the increase was 34 millions whiclu 
is equs^ to the total pcft)ulation of France or Italy. In the ten years 
ending with 1 S 4 I we added more than 50 millions to an ^already over 
populated country. In 20 years ^1921-1941) the increase of 85 millions has: 
been equal to the combined population of U.K., Poland and Spain. 

Migration may be internal or external. When migratioi^, internal,, 
e.g., a movement from the village to^the town, there is no change im 
the total population—there is only a redistribtftion of population., * 

When -migration is external it affects the population. Fxternal 
migration may be iwmiigraiion^ wheS people* come from outside wit^ at 
resulting increase in ^pulation; or it may be emigration^ when* the- 
surplus population goes out fo settle elsewhere. 

Moreover; there is anq^Ber —by migration. But fiiigratmm' 

possibilities are limited tdBay with Bunfia, Malaya, Sotilh aMce andl 
tloors closed to us* ^ 
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In India we have very little immigration, thongh on account of 
■over-populatioai there has been emigration from India in the past to 
Eolith Africa, Kenya, Fiji and British Guiana among other places. 
The problems of emigration and of the emigrants must engage our 
fC-riouR attention. 

Towns and Villacds 

India lives in the villages and not'in the towns. Only 10 per cent 
of the people live in the towns—the vast majority live in the villages. 

There are only 58 towns of any importance (pop. 100,000 or more) 
in the whole of India whereas there are nearly 700,000 villages. The 
population is mainly rural and towms are comparatively few. 

The progress of urbanisation in India has been very slow for the 
■country as a whole though in the last decade (193J-1941) there has been 
u rise of 85% in the population in India’s big towns and cities while the 
total population in the country has increased by 15%. In the 30 years 
preceding IBS! the urban increase has been less than 1%. Two notice¬ 
able . features to-day are the decadence and depopulation of villages 
and the growth of the large commercial and industrial towns. 

'Social and Religious Institutions 

In India, as elsewhere, social life, in its origin and develop¬ 
ment, is determined ^by, and largely subordinated to, the natural 
nnd socia!! enviiminient. 

Social aiid religious institutions and ideals have important 
'effects on the economic Jife and well-being of the people. Of 
these institutions the caste sy;ftem and the joint family system 
nre the most ix>werful. 

Caste System 

The Hindus who form the bulk of the Indian population 
have an elaborate caste system. 

Of the merits of the caste system* it may be said that the 
caste, origitiallj'’ introduced on the ba^s of division of labour 
in society, promoted .economic length and efficiency. Probably 
it helped to solve racial problems also. It secured the co~opera* 
iion^of races and it was ^so a sort of trade^ild. There was a 
time when the caste organisation wag to the Hindus his club, 
his trad^ unic£, his benefit society, his' philanthmpic society. 

It transnjitted skill from gefieratioi to ^neratftai. Hore- 
over, a so|t of fellow-feeling grew up among members the 
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same caste. The caste organisation performed some of the 
fraternal and militant functions of the modem trade union. 

Speaking from an 'economic point of view, it has had its 
day. A S3rstein that stereotypes society without pr6viding it 
with a social ladder is a dead-weight on initiative and enter¬ 
prise. As an economic institution it is breaking up. 

As a social institution it has been perverted into a vast 
engine of oppression and intolerance and has been a disruptive 
social and jyolitical force. In its present form the caste system 
is indefensible. 

The caste system has been criticised because of the following: 
reasons — 

(a) it is an obstacle to social and national unity because It 
keeps men separate, 

(b) it does much harm by putting men in wrong places. ^ 

A Sudra who might be a good teacher and a Brahmin who* 

might be a good tanner are both prevented by caste rigours to* 
get into their proper and rightful places. 

(c) it prevents free movement of labour and capital and the 
growth of large-scale industries because under it each«man’s life- 
and occupation ^are rigidly governed by caste rules. 

(d) hr the case of higher castes it is antagonistic to their 
appreciation of the dignity of labour so much so that a Brahmini 
may not stoop to the occupation of ‘the mean*—^meaji because 
theirs is manual labipur. 

(e) the*caste system thus goes against the principle of 
equality and this is very injurious to the political and economic 
ideals of a community., 

A welcome feature Is that Hindu leaders are tsykig to purgj^ 
Hindu society of the evils of thtf caste S5rstem. 

Thht JohKt 10[^>ly 

The joint fami^ is another characteristic Hindu instit^ion. 

__— *-"0 —- - ' — 

individual. IJot only thetfamily is joint but the property is joint- 

And originally efery dindu lamily, with all the .property, was 
not only jdlnt but indivisible# This is no longer ^ but until 
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separatiDn takes place the presumption is that the family is 
joint. ” .~ 

On the subject of the Hindu joint family there are two 
opposing schools of law. Bengal is governed by the Da yahhaea ^ 
school which gives the head of the family absolute ownership 
of the property and full powers of disposal. Outside Bengal. 
Hindus are governed by the school which regards 

the head of the family as merely the manager of the property 
with no right to sell or otherwise dispose of it except for pur¬ 
poses approved by law. In Mitakshara law the property is held 
in common by the members of the family, the shares of each 
can be ascertained only on partition. 

The chief merit of the institution is that every one in the 
family is assured of a bare subsistence. Under it, everyone gets 
as fair a start in life as can be given him by the family. It also 
takes within its fold the weak, the decrepit, and the old. 

. Other rherits of the joint family are : — 

(1) The joint family is organised on the basis of the principle 

of co-operation ^nd secures many of the advantages of modern 
co-oiteration in production, consumption, credit, sale and 
purchase. . 

(2) It leads to more equitable distribution of wealth. 

(3) It counteracts the evil effects of the^laws .pf inheritance.. 

Besides the social economy secured, the joint family system 

is also responsible for much domestic economy in a "fcountry with 
low incomes. It teaches men to be unselfish and sacrificing. Not 
only do they enjoy from the conjmon fund or property, they also 
contribute, each according to his capacity, to the common stock 
from which they derive their living. 

But for the very same reasons, the joint family system has 
Veen the source of many evils. It has tended to make men lazy 
^an^ indolent and has takers away the initiative and enterprise ^ 
‘essential for success in our struggle ih life. ^ * 

^Haviftg lost the social ideafs of life, we do not, though 
perhaps we should, seem to regret th^ passing away of an institu¬ 
tion which was as necessary as it was wholeyeme. 
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^ M«aJ tmatoms «im 1 institntioiw 

marriage, the pnrdah, and the lack of female education also 
lead to social and economic loss. 

The rites in connection with births, marriages and deaths have a 
religions basis and people in India feel it an almost religious duty to 
«|>end freely on such rites as also on pilgrimages. This encourages 
waste and extravagance and often leads to the indebtedness of the people 
from which they cannot escape. 

The religion end the outlook of the people 

It is commonly asserted that the religious feelings and sentiments 
of the people as also their ideals make them disinclined to work for more 
than a bare living. They look not to the present life but to 'the life 
hereafter’. Thus there is a fundamentally uneconomic bias of the 
X)eople. 

But the influence of religion has been much exaggerated. In the 
days of old when the Indians were much more religiously minded than 
they are now, their religion and spiritnality did not paralyse their 
economic activities. Rather, India at that time attained world-wide 
fame by her great material achievements in the arts, e.g., metallurgy, 
and the sciences, e.g., algebra, astronomy, geometry. 

Although the climate is somewhat debilitating, the great hindrance 
to progress is the lack of opportunity. This is equally true of industries 
and agriculture. ^ 

Success in agriculture depends more upon the uncertain element of 
rainfall than upon the labour of man. Such«conditions ofler little 
encouragement tar honest labour. The pessimi&m and the fatalism in 
the Indian outlook are to-day great hindrances to the material progress 
of the people. 

To win back the lost glpries of India and to ensure the conditions 
of true economic progress it is not only necessary to fight evil social 
•customs and institutions but it is eqpally necessary to fight this' attitude 
of helplessness and dependence on fate. It is by mass education and 
by economic and political reforins that this defeatist attiti^de of the 
imasses can be successfully fonglit. 

Summary 

India is as vast as a*continent. The country has three well-maike^ ‘ 
natural divisions: (1),. The Himalayan Range; (2) The Indo-Gangetic 
Plain; (3) The Peninsula proper.^ % , 

As India is mainly an ngric^nnal CQuntry her prosperity or adversity 
depends upon raii^all. The monsoons which are rain-bearrng wind- 
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currents, are, tlietefbre, of the greatest importance to the country. Of 
the two, the north-east monsoon and the south-west monsoon, the latter 
is more important because it brings more plentiful rains. 

The soil of India is very rich and fertile. In addition to that, it 
contains a large variety of minerals. The mineral wealth of the country 
consists chiefly of (a) coal, (b) iron, (c) manganese, (d) petroleum. 
Other important minerals are gold, mica, lead, etc. 

The population of the country is about l/5th of the world’s total. 
The joint family is another Hindu institution. (1) Its chief merit is 
that it ensures security, every member is assured of a bare living. 
Under it every one gets a fair start in life. (3) It protects the weak, the 
invalid and the old who are incapable of doing any work for their liveli¬ 
hood. But it lias its dark side too. It encourages laziness and kills 
enterprise and initiative. 

The religious outlook of the people is uneconomic. The people 
•care more for the life herAfter than for their present life. Fatalism and 
pessimism are the two factors which go against economic prosperity and 
■social progress in India.^.- 

Queiitions 

1. Illustrate the influence of the prevailing social and religious customs 
j on the economic life of the country. (C. U. 1933) 

Give a brief accoufit of India’s mineral resources. (C. U. 1933) 
•^i^iscu^ the economic aspects of the joint family and the caste system 
in India. (C. U. 1935, 1945) 

^4. Give an account of the^oal and iron resources of India. • (C. U. 1936) 
■5. ’The prosperity of India depends entirely on the monsoons.’ 

Blucidate this proposition. ('2. U. 1937) 

■6. What are the chief factors which influence the growth of j^pnlation 
. in India ? (C. U. 1937) 

'7. Describe the economic consequences of variations in rainfall in 
India. (C. U. 1939, 1944) 

8 . Discuss the importance of forests in the economic life of India. 
(C. U. 1940) 

9. Discu.ss‘the importance of forests and* rivers in India, (Dacca, 

. 1941, 1944) , . 

10. life existing misery in India is due not so much to the increase in 
populati«Mi as to the failure In develop the country’s resources. 
Discuss. (Dacca, 1941) 

11 . Mention tb^ areas in which the principal crops are grown in India* 
^ indiepiting fcae conditions favourable to their growth. (Dacca, 1943) 
42. Discuss the economic significance of tds caste syst^ in India. 

(C. U. 1945^) . ' 
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Tlie condition of the masses 

India presents a picture of poverty, disease and ignorance 
the like of which is not to be seen in any other civilised country 
of the world. ^^The extreme, the abject the awful poverty of 
the Indian people is a grim fact/* In no other country where 
the gifts of nature are as plentiful as they are in India is pro¬ 
duction per head so low. In India we-have the paradox of a 
poor people in a rich country. 

The avoraga meoma in India 

The average income of Indians per heaS has been differently esti¬ 
mated by different authorities. Baring’s estimate of the average income 
in India was Rs. 27/- per head per year. 

A recent estimate of Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao is Rs. 65/- per annum. 
A more recent estimate of rural income in Gujrat is Rs. 14/- per annum 
(Kumarappa). The C. P. Government Industrial Survey Committee’s 
estimate is Rs, 12/- per capita per annum. 

The needs of the Indians are proverbially f€w. In fact, the poorest 
classes do not know how to keep body and soul together. They have 
been described as* being, **habitually hungry** and they can live only 
because **they make their own huts in spare time, collect their own 
fuel** and ‘^scarcely need any clothing**. 


% of population 
dependent on 
agriculture. 

1891 ... 6M% 

1901 ... 66-5% 

1911 ... 72-2% 

1921 ... 73% 


% of population 
dependent on 
industry. 

1911 ... 5-5% 

1921 , ... 4*9% 

1931 ... 4-3% 


Per capita income 
per annum 
(1931) 

U. S. A. ... Rs. 1,406 
Canada* ... Rs. 1,038 
Britain ... Rs. 988 
Australia Rs. 782 
Franee* .*. Rs. 621 
Germany Rs. 603 
apan ... Rs. 218 
ndia ... R9*. 67 


U India becMaiag poorar? 

Despite the great #advances in agriculture, trade and industiyi^it is 
‘striking that the* people ar» so poor in the midst of ^seeming plenty. 
Some are of opinion that India is getting poorer. 

But it must beaadmitfed tha^ even in pre-British d^ys the poverty 
among the Indian masses was ver,^ great. 
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'I have no <3oubt that frugal and parsimonious nobles*, says* 
Mr. Moreland, could be found at the courts and that individual peasants > 
or artisans, may have been prosperous or even wealthy, but the broad' 
fact renudns that the mass of the nobles were steeped in luxury and’ 
that the mass of the people were miserably poor, poorer even than they 
are to-day.* This is a description of the condition of India at the death 
of Akbar and would be an equally truthful account of conditions them 
elsewhere in the world. But the poverty of India is also a moderm 
phenomenon arising out of her increasing dependence on agriculture. 
This results in overcrowding in agriculture, land hunger and decline in. 
agriculture. All through the ages the peasant in India has suffered’ 
through a system of distribution of wealth and income which has* 
favoured the rich and repressed the poor. 

Cenaumptioa 

The chief wants of the people relate to food, clothing and houseroom.. 

Many people are so poor that they scarcely get a full meal a day- 
and a yet larger number do not get two full meals a day. This is about 
the masses. The middle classes are also insufficiently nourished. 

The condition of the masses is no better in the matter of clothing.. 
They are very scantily clad even in the rigorous winter. 

Not to speak of the poor masses who live in ill-constructed and* 
ill-ventilated mud huts with thatched roofs, even the middle classes are* 
not decently housed. 

An insufficiency of food, clothUig and houseroom tells on the physical' 
and mental efficiency qf the workers and impairs the productive powers 
of the nation. , ' 

Besides the physical necessaries, the people have to be provided with- 
the higher necessaries of life such as education, sanitation, leisure and 
recreation. This would raise the standard of life of the* people. But. 
this is dependent on a rise in the present ^incomes of the people. 

The'standard of living in India—has it risen? 

There are historical causes for this low standard of living in India.. 
In all countries where civilising inflileuces have been at work, the* 
normhl ’feature has been not only an increase in numbers but also an 
increase in wants., Tn^India, Itiowever, the standard of life has remained 
practically stationary with little in tlie way of inducement to increased’ 
production. No doub% during the last 30 years, there has been' an* 
’appreciable rise in the standard of comfort hut 'the great poverty of the- 
people, the Jack of education, the prescription of customs and the apathy^ 
of tloe State have greatly obstructed tHs rise. In(3^d so slow has been 
this rise rural India that it has not^«yet had any marked influence 
on the general life of the country. ^ 
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Hie jitaiidaYd living has been most affected in the towns and 
•citiea as a result of the war and the contact with civilisation outside and 
least affected in the villages of India which are still isolated self-sniBcient 
<ec<uiomic units. 

The Future 

In the birth of this new desire for a higher standard of life and in 
the new surge of national effort and endeavour lie the hope and the 
'promise of a new economic era for the country— era of alUround 
material prosperity for the indescribably poor millicms of ,India, The 
■post-war plans all propose the aim of a higher standard of life for all, 
ia better education, better health, better roads, better houses, better 
agriculture and more industries. There can be little doubt that pro¬ 
duction can be greatly stimulated by increasing ihe consumption of' the 
people. 

Causes of Poverty 

That the poverty of the masses is real is evident from the 
■sight of miserable and emaciated specimens of humanity in the 
Indian countryside. 

(a) British rule has meant the impoverishment of the 
country because (i) there has been a great ‘drain* of economic 
wealth from this land, {it) the government fe very expensive 
and extravagant in spite of the poverty of the people. 

But the ^bject and awful poverty of the people must not 
be laid wholly at the door of the British. * 

(b) There are other causes of Indian poverty, no less power¬ 
ful, in 'religious* and social customs deeply ingrained in the 
people, an inor4;inate lo^e of litigation, indebtedness to money¬ 
lenders, often due to borrowing for ceremonial purposes, and 
the fragmentation of holdings, arising from ancient laws of 
inheritance. 

(c) The socio-economic system ,which permits tne few to 
•exploit the ^many in India. 

The cavWM uf Indi^ povcnrty 

Hie causes of Indian ^verty are enumerated below ; 

(1) The Indian philosophy &f life prescribes a limitation of wants 
and % deliberate lowering of the standard of life.” Theifc are 
many thousaAids iff India w1k> have preferred the beggars’ 
bowl Ao the sickle and thei hammer. 
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(2) Women generally have not taken part in the economic life— 

a large part of tlie people have been, therefore, compelled 
to live on the earnings of others. 

(3) There is^no check o* * * § f the increi^ise in the population despite the- 

poverty of the people. Even beggars marry in India. 

(4) In India, nearly' 66 per cent of the people are dependent on 

agriculture (Census, 1931). This excessive pressure of 
population on land is another cause of poverty. The culti¬ 
vation of land has become uneconomic because it is exces¬ 
sively “fragmented”. 

(5) Early marriage and epidemic diseases, e.g., malaria and hook¬ 

worm, have sapped the vitality of the race and have made 
it less productive. 

(6) The extravagant social habits'" of the poor people have added' 

a further cause. 

(7) Religious scruples and prejudices deeply ingrained in the 

people sometimes contribute to the poverty of the masses. 

(8) The Indian’s love of litigationf is another cause of his ruin. 

(9) The cup of his misery is then filled by the moneylenders § who 

lend at usurious rates. And the money is often borrowed 
for unproductive purposes. This has been brought under 
control. 

(10^ The alien government of the country must come in for a large 
share of blame because it has neglected the development of 

* Though ordinarily ^^irifty and self-denying, tlie Indian is subject 
to periodic fits of reckless extravagance. He would spend the whole 
year’s family income on a marriage festival. 

t ‘The loss to the cultivating classes through the ravages of animals 
and birds is incalculable. Monkeys, the peacock and his fiarem, wild 
pigs and pigeons destroy a considerable portion of the crops^ and the 
religious objection of the Hindu to taking of Ijfe secures for these 
marauders* an immunity found in no other part of the world. The 
black rat is npt only the source of plague, but consumes on a vei'y 
conservative estimate, grain to the value ^ ;C12,000,000 annually. . . The 
monkey an^, ^the pea-fowl enjoy special consideration on religious 
grounds.* ^ ^ 

‘The veneration in_ which thfe cow is held by the Hindu constitutes - 
another obstacle.* OWmg to this sentiment, the destruction of useless 
animals is impossible, and it is estimated by the agricultural authorities 
that aj; least 14,000,000 of the caftle in India are .of no economic value' 
whatever—each head of this useless cattle c&nsuming in its Ufetim:e 
fodder worth nearly Rs. tOO/-.* 

t In the /Runjab, every year the culti'vator spends 4 crores on 
litigation, an' amount e^ual to wh^ he jWs as land' revenue. 

§ In the ,pame province, besides maintaming a horde of beggars, the 
ryots pays ont of his very low incopie 12 crores every y^ to the money¬ 
lenders. (p 
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the eccmomic resources of the people—particulsurlj their 
industrial development. 

(11) Hie drain of economic wealth from the country is another cause 
which, although it comes last in our enumeration, is also 
an important cause. 

Ecomnnic Transitioa in India 

'‘Through the greater part of the country the t3^ical self-contained 
Indian village community, unmodiiied for centuries, still exists—an 
Interesting and surprisingly intricate social organism bringing back the 
memories of mediaeval days—with its landlords and tenants and agri- 
*>cultural labourers, its priest and its fakir, its money-lender, and a whole 
order of artisans—^the carpenter, the blacksmith and the weaver, the 
potter and the oil-presser,—each with his clearly prescribed functions 
hallowed by centuries of tradition.’* 

This picture of Indian life, true in the main of rural life in India, is 
being modified by rapid social and economic changes in the country. 
The organisation of economic life, though it is still largely modelled on 
'the old, is being changed by new methods of production and distribution. 

Among these changes are the triumph of the forces of contract and 
-competition over those of status, custom and tradition of old; the villages 
are more and more being brought into contact with the outside w'orld 
by the rail, motor, water and air transport and ^re becoming more 
-dependent on it as they are losing their former isolation and self- 
sufficiency. Industries are on a larger scale to-day requiring more 
-capital and better organisation. The old haiviicrafts and the cottage 
“industries in the villages are gradually giving way to the machine 
industries concentrated in the mills ana factories in towns and cities. 
Division of*labour has become more complex because of the extension 
*of thjs market a^d the indreasing use of machinery. Barter has been 
replaced by money and credit and banking facilities hpve been 
-developed. 

< Questions 

3. Briefly describe the condition of the mas^s in India. How can 
you impipve it? 

.2. Briefly enumerate the causes of Indian poverty. 

-3. ‘The problem of pov^ty is a very real one in India.* How would 
. you solve it? 

'4. Explain what is meant tiy the standard of life. *Therd^'.cau be little 
dont^ that protlnctjon c^ \>e greatly stimulated by increasing the 
consumption the people.* Discuss the statement. (C. U. 1944) 
Give an idea%f the standard of living of the peasantry. (Dacca, 1944) 
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Agriculture in India 

In India’s 700,000 villages the common interest is agricnlture. 

The population of India is rural and agricultural rather than urban 
and industrial. ‘The large town and the industrial centre is the excep¬ 
tion ; the common feature is the hamlet and the village and it is in rural 
life that both in the past and the present, India found her most distinc¬ 
tive medium of self-expression*. 

The country is one of small holdings —^the tenant farmer being the 
predominant tyi)e. The land is, generally speaking, fertile—the most 
fertile areas are in the Indo-Gangetic Plain and in Malabar, the least 
fertile being the sandy areas in the western Rajpntana and Baluchistan. 

Fanning is carried on with a minimum of capital—the capital 
consisting of a few cheap tools and implements of a primitive type and 
livestock not very valuable nor very efficient. There is little investment 
in fencing, farmbuilding and in permanent improvements. Cultivation. 
is mostly ^ctensive ana is practised differently in different provinces. 
The actual produce depends, in the" absence of irrigation, on the distribu¬ 
tion and amount of rainfall) ^ 

Very few of the larger laiadowners take a practical interest in agricul¬ 
ture. They live in towns, leavingj,the management of their estates to 
their agents. Indeed the apathy of the zemindar is one of the chief 
obstacles to rural progress. 

Agricultural loans are taken mostly from the village m^ajan who is 
n dangerous necessity. The mahajan, has often a lien on the crops. 
The peasant is industrious and has inherited experience but is poor, has 
no education, general or agricultural, and his chief want is capital. There 
is much ropm»fdtr imp^vement. India has gfbat natural advantages for 
agriculture. ^ 

The* Government* Dfep’artments of Agriculture have been able, in 
places, to secure fpr th*e ryot an inci^ase in the yield and an improve- 
mexE^^ the quality—but they have failed to bring him a larger financial 
return because they failed to provide him with the* necessary marketing 
facilities. In the||*absettce of regulated markets, the ryot is often cheated 
in respect of price, the weight and the j|uality his prodfkcet The .moat 
important work fn recent , times has been the £^at stimulus and encfbur- 
jagement giv^ to agricultural researcB in India but other reoommenda- 
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tions of the Royal Commission cm Agricmlture in India have not been 
given the same attention. 

The crops classified 

Bighty per cent of the total cropped area is under food crops {e.g., 
rice, wheat and maize), nearly six per cent under oilseeds {e.g., mustard, 
linseed and castor), and about eight per cent under fibres {e.g., cotton 
and jute). The remainder is covered by drugs {e.g,. opium) and beverages 
{e.g., lea, coffee). 

The Seasons and the Harvests in India 

s 

The seasons of India are usually divided into six but the agricultural 
seasons are divided into two in accordance with the time of the mon* 
soons. One set of crops, e.g., rice, cotton, jute, is sown in June before 
the advent of the monsoon and reaped in autumn—^this is known as the 
kharif crop and it requires much water. The second set of crops, e.g., 
wheat, pulses, linseed, is sown at the close of the monsoon and is reaped 
in the winter and early spring—^this is called the rabi crop and is less 
dependent on rainfall. 

Importance of Agriculture in India’s National Economy 

, Of all Indian industries by far the most important is agricul¬ 
ture. It is the main occupation^ of the people. 

It is not only that ninety per cent of India’s population 
have to live, directly or indirectly, on''agriculture but that some 
of our important manufacturing, industries such as the cotton 
and thf? jute industries are greatly dependent upon it. Cotton' 
and ^ute have to be grown in the fields before the mills can 
turn these raw materials into finished goods. 

If agricultural conditions are improved, the purchasing 
power of the ryot will ^increase. And since the Indian market 
consists largely of agriculturists, with the prosperity Sf agricul¬ 
ture is, hound the prosperity of the rnunufacturing industries 
also. j ,..v 

Agricultural pxoducts being the chief Indian comfeodities^, 
the foreign as well ac the internal trade of depends, very 

much on prosperous o^cult^ral conditions in the country. 

Bveh Tfiilways, posts and telegraph services are more in 
demand when there is a prosperous agricultural ye^r. 
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Indeed a bad agricultural year is a bad year all round—* 
it means a bad year for the government as it is for the people 
since the government revenues are largely drawn from agricul¬ 
tural sources. 

Condition of the Agriculturist 

The great masses of the Indian people consist of agricul¬ 
turists and their condition is miserable. It must strike as 
surprising to anybody who has seen the ryot at work in the 
fields of Bengal that in spite of such qualities as honesty, dili¬ 
gence, perseverance and almost infinite patience to which are 
^dded Nature’s freest bounties of a rich soil and an extensively 
good supply of water, how very poor and how very miserable the 
Bengal agriculturist is. Although conditions differ, people in 
other provinces are in the same plight as the Bengal peasant is. 

The Bengali ryot works hard, from sunrise to sunset, day 
in and day out, in his fields which are fertile and watered in 
plenty. But when we turn to him and to his house we find 
that the poor man is unable to provide his wife and children 
with even two full meals a day. He cannot give them the 
necessary clothing and the shelter and the protection they need 
in the rains and in the cold, or relief they want in th^ir sickness. 

The crops are produced in due*time and, more often than 
not, in abundance ; but when the unsyrapatlietic zemindar and 
the exacting mahajan have been satisfied out of them, the 
remainder is not sufficient to give even a bare living to the ryot 
and his family. There is also the ipiddleman’s share. And over 
them all presides a government whose inefficiency has been 
proved ^ bv the loss of lives of 30 lakhs of men, women and 
children in the last famine. ^ 

The Agricultural Products of India 

Among agricultural products, crops aVe certainly the most 
important, ^n progressive agricultural "countries fruit-gro-wing, 
sericulture^ horticulture, dairying, pohltry ^andf cattle farming 
are also done by the agriculturist. In India relatively small 

TT ^ 

II—32 
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importance is attached to these but the revival of Indian agricul¬ 
ture involves careful examination and' vigorous development of 
their immense possibilities in India. 

Arboficuhuine 

Aboriculture is systematic cultivation of trees and shrubs. Arbori¬ 
culture, however, stands for artistic forestry. The subject which deals 
with the economic development and exploitation of forests is known as 
sylviculture. 

There are sylviculturists in the forest departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India who are devoting attention to the conservation and cultiva¬ 
tion of forests, and the exploitation of new uses .and markets for India's 
forest products. The forests of India can be made an important source 
of national income. 

7%a Ltility of formate 

Among the natural resources of India, forests occupy an important 
place. They provide the cultivator with fodder for his livestock and offer 
grazing facilities for the cattle. During the famines, the famished 
villagers liv^ on the various roots available in the forests. There are, 
again, intimate relations between rainfall and forestz inasmuch as the 
course of rains is, to a great extent, affected by the presence of forests 
in a region. Again, the part which forests play in^Lhe prolcciion of soils 
liable to erosion has also an important agricultural bearing. The}^ store 
water and thus servL to fertilise the soils. The poor agriculturist gets 
his supply of tfuel largely from the forests, for^he is too poor to purchase 
coal at the existing prices. The industrial importance of forests also is 
great. They supply various industries \Wth necessary raw-materials such 
as gum, rosin, drugs, dyes, and tanning materials. The most important 
forest product, of course, is timber which is needed for various 
purposes. Many of these useful and valuable products are exported, 
llie Government has adopted th^i policy of protecting the forests from 
wanton destruction but the immediate necessities of the war superseded 
all consideration for the future. 

Classification of forests ^ 

Forests in India are classified as (a) Reser«ed,»(b), Protected and (c) 
Dnclassed State Forests in descending order denoting the extent of 
control exerci.sed by ^he government, 

t Sanenlture 

Sericulture me^ns silk^worm breeding and the produciftn of raw silk. 
It was onfce a profitable indicatry but*is decadent now. Its rival is partly 
ah agricultural <^d partly an industrial problem. 
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Sericulture is practised in Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces 
and has great possibilities. Mysore is also an important silk producing 
area—'the industry being carefully fostered by the State. In Kashmir the 
State has retained the monopoly oi the silk industry and owns the best 
equipped silk factory in India. Competition was chiejily from Japan where 
sericulture is a useful handmaid to agriculture and is one of the chief 
sources of income of the rural people. With proper methods and organi¬ 
sation it is likely to be a source of wealth to the country—particularly it 
may be helpful in raising the income of the rural masses. The impetus 
.given by the war may be only temporary unless it is properly planned. 

Pisciculture 

Pisciculture or cultivation of fisheries is, in progressive countries, 
carried on systematically and scientifically. The fish industry in India is 
carried on in a very inefificient way and there is no systematic cultivation 
■of fisheries. With her numerous rivers, streams, tanks and the surround¬ 
ing seas pisciculture has a great future in India. The war has focussed 
attention on the subject of fish culture and development of fisheries and 
sea-trawling which have been provided for in the post-war fisheries 
development plan. 

The Principal Crops of India 

Ai^ong the cro'^s, food crops* in India preponderate with over 80 
per cent of the total area sown under food crops and only 19 per cent 
under the non-food crops. ^ 

Food crops 

{a) Rice easily takes the first place in crops. Nearly one-third of 
the total cultivated area in India is under rice. It is the main crop as it 
is the staple food in Bengal, Bihar, Madras and Orissa. Ipdia is an 
important rice-producing country of the world, being only second to 
China, yet India proper, since the separation of Burma, is now a large 
importing country—^the bulk of imports ^ming from Burma. 

(b) Whmt, which is only next in importance to rice, covers one-tenth 
of the total cultivated area in .India and is grown throughout India but 
prjjicipally in thfi Punjab and the U. P. where it is also the staple food of 
the people. It is a rabi (winter) crop. India is the third wheat producing 
coui^ry in the world (Cotton) ‘-^and produces ope-tenth of the world 
■siSppiy. 

crops, food graips ocdi|py 77% o&th^ area sown and, 
the other ^pod crops together cover onl>-»4%;^of the non-food crops, 
the fibres cover about 8% and oilseeds about 6% and ajl the other Props 
the renaming 5%. 


*t)f th^fobd 
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(c) *5«5gw—Ittdia is the largest producer of sugar, the largest consu- 
luers of sugar and until recently, the largest importer of sugar in the 
world. Sugarcane is indigenous to the country and at one time India 
liad a preeminence in respect of acreage and 3 deld which was lost due 
to imports of foreign sugar. In recent years, as a result of the rapid 
growth of an Indian sugar industry under the protection of the state, 
there has been a great increase in the acreage throughout India but the 
3 rield of Indian sugar-cane is poor in comparison with Java, Cuba or 
Hawaii. The quantity of gur produced in India is 4 times as much as 
the quantity of sugar refined and manufactured. The major part of the 
sugar-cane crop is devoted to the making of gur. 

The best sugar-cane is grown in the U. P. and in parts of Behar. 
Climatically South India is the better suited for'the sugar-cane crop. 
Bengal had once a flourishing date-sugar industry which has still great 
possibilities. Palm-sugar is grown from the juice of palm trees. 

Among other important food crops may be mentioned pulse, maize, 
barley and the various kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

Non-fo^ crops 

Among nonrfood crops, the fibre crops, e.g., cotton and jute are the 
most important, next come the oilseeds, e.g., castor, mustard, linseed, 
groundnut and the drugs and beverages, e.g., tea, coffee, tobacco and 
opium. 

(d) Cotton is the most important non-food crop and is grown mostly 
in Bihar, Gujr^t, the' Punjab, Sind, and Souljiern Madras. Of late, 
there has been a large increase in cotton production in India. Nearly 
1/10 of India’s cotton is exported. Next to America, India is the 
second largest producer of cotton. 

(e) Jute^s the next important non-food crop. Bengal has practically 

the monopoly ofcthe world's supply of jute because 85 per cent of the 
total jute area is in Bengal. Jute is also grown in Assam and in parts 
of Behar and Orissa and Madras. * Jute is called a money crop or cash 
crop. • 

In the y«ar 1936^7 India’s'export of raw jute and jute ma^^ui^ctures 
were nearly l-S million tons. Germany cwas our best buyer with Great 
Britain coming close behind. 

As in the'case of rice, the problem of jute prices*has assumed great 
imjilmiance in recent years. The Jute Enquiry Committee recommend^ 
, regulaticm of the crop^ improved facilities for marketing, fixation "of 
S^rades and qualities and fixmion of minimum prices. 

The I^egisloturfl in^Bengsft *p^ssfid Regulation'' Act m 1940 

fo provide for a restriction of .the jute cultivation. But the scheme of 
' Info restriction hiks never been given & fair and honest trial. ^ 
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'^PROBLEMS OF INDiAN AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the main industry of India yet it lags far 
behind that of other countries/ For instance, India’s out-turn 
of actual sugar per acre is less than one-third of that of Cuba, 
one-sixth of Java and one-seventh of Hawaii. 

The reasons for this lagging behind are not far to seek. 
Giood production depends upon the efficiency of the four factors— 
land, labour, capital and organisation. But in the case of Indian 
Agriculture, the factors are mostly inefficient. 

Crop yields per acre in Quintals. 

India China Japan U. S* 

Wheat 81 9-7 13-5 99 

Rice 16-5 25-6 30-7 16-8 

The defects and difficulties e rf Indian 

The defects and difficulties of Indian agriculture should be 
studied under the following heads-: 

1. Land 

Briefly speaKing, the difficulties of Indian agriculture under 
the head ‘Land’ are with regard to water, manure and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings. 

(a) Water \ 

The Indian soil is dry. Generally rainfall is uncertain, 
insufficient and not properly distributed. The irrigation works 
which have been constructed are also inadequate. They cover 
only one-fifth of the entire cultivated area. The i^roductivity 
of land is, therefore, dependent cm rainfall in the absence of 
irrigatien! The litc of the ryot is thus somewhat precarious. 

(b) Manuves^ 

Continuous cultivatioite of the land for centuries has 
*diminished the fertility of the soil. Thii| may be restored by the 
application of manures. The chfeapest and the most sui&ble 
mantire tlfct can be used by tlje Indiim ag^cukuust is cow-dung. 
But cowdung is used as domestic fuel in thj| form of cakes 
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because most people have not got the means to buy other fuel 
such as wood and coal. 

(c) Sttb-divMion and fragmentation el holdinifs 

^*One of the principal handicaps of Indian agriculture is the 
endless fragmentation and suhdH'ision of land/* The size of 
the average holding in India is too small. 

Laws of succession and of inheritance have led to the sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of holdings. Very small plots of 
land in existence have made profitable cultivation almost an 
impossibility. Subdivision leads to smallness and fragmentation 
leads to scatteredness of the holdings. There is unnecessary 
wastage of land, loss of time and crops and increase in the costs 
of cultivation. For the same reason, large scale operations, with 
the use of machinery, are not possible. 

Suggettions for improvement 

Water —^Tlie difficulties may be solved by an adequate extension of 
irrigation works — canals, tanks, and 7i)eUs —whicb will make the peasant 
independent of the w^hims of Nature. 

Manure —^These difficulties may be overcome bj (1) arranging for 
cheap wood and coal as our domestic fuel leaving cowdung as farm 
fnanure and by (2) the‘introduction of chemical manures. 

The ileteriorktion of the soil can be arresteeV also by a rotation of 
crops. 

Fragmentation of holdings —The small unprofitable plots of land 
may be consolidated into big and paying plots by (1) legislation or by 
(2) voluntary agre^^ment or co-operation. 

legislation or state intervention has failed because people do not 
like to be forcibly dispossessed. But where the advantages of consolida¬ 
tion have been pointed out to them as in the Punjab, they have volun¬ 
tarily agreed to such consolidation through co-operative socioties. 

2« Labour ^ 

Indian agricultural labour is'-' certainly orthodox in its 
methods but cannot be said to be inefficient. * ** 

High tributes .have befen paid by compete*,! foreign 
observers to the ^ll^and jjjative ability as also to the hone^, 
i^briety, diligeiice and patience of the Indian ryot. 
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He is not only poor but also unenterpris ing and ima mbi" 
tious. His great drawback is hi^l adk of"^"eS^aHoir ~~"‘^ fiie 
il Uterac y:.jiLt ^ ryot stands in a great me asure ip_t|ie^:ay of^ 
ht s utilisin g the new discoverie s of s cience " and" the new inven- 

tions i n ma chi nery""f OT.tfiiT^improvemenr* of the, atyricultural 

method^ His Tlliteracy^is^idso'^ to some extent, 

for his being duped by the middleman, who is often the 
mahajaii. 

A problem very closely connected with the efficiency of 
labour is that of human nutrition. The nutrition i)roblem is 

■■ mm, , 

really an economic problem—how to improve the diet of an 
impoverished people? 

Labour conditions in Agriculture 

In India the major part of agricultural labour is family labour 
devoted to farming on the family account. Hired labour is employed 
only occasionally in ploughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting. Every 
100 cultivators employ 25 hired labourers on an average. These hired 
labourers, not many in number, are mosHv landless, but where they own 
land it is so small Hiat it fails to give them the bare subsistence they 
require. The %iage^ are normally incredibly low —there are places where 
for- a ftay’s work wages are 5 pice for an adult male and 3 pice for a 
female labourer. The wages remind one of the days of slavery and 
serfdom. * ^ 

The agricultural labourer has the same deficiencies as the cultivator. 
A rise in his wages would heip him in raising his standard of life and 
his standard of efficiency. 

Suggestions for unprovement 

To improve agricultural labour, what is most necessary, therefore, 
is the removal of illteracy, conservatism and pessimism which character- 
ivse our peasants to-day. 

* Capital 

’ Capital is* an essential factor in agricultural as in all other 
industrial operations. • T'he agriculturists have to keep themselves 
^foing for those months which must necesi^nly intervene between 
the sowing of seeds and the reaping of the harvest. But in most 
cases they are extremely poor .and ftj^e nc^ cash resources to fall 
back upoh during these months. • 
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Credit is iiitia a necessity in agriculture not only in India 
but throughout the world. farmer needs credit for the 

purchase and improvement of land, for equipment including 
agricultural tools, implements, machinery or cattle, and for 
buying seeds, manures and fodder as also for paying wages to 
labourers. Easy credit, often beneficial may sometimes be in¬ 
jurious because, as in India, it may lead the ignorant and thrift¬ 
less to reckless borrowing. ) 

The Indian peasants .etre forced to obtain credit from the 
village money-lender in the absence of anv other credit organi- 

-- ^ ■' I I - -. . . 

sation which .-can. lend money at low rates of interest. The 
village money-lender, as is well known, lends money at very - 
-latecest,- f Over and above these high rates of 
interest, the unlettered ^Itivator is often a victim of falsifica¬ 
tion of accounts by the unscrupulous mahajan.X^The result Js 
that once a poor agriculturist falls into the hands of the money¬ 
lender he is unable to free himself from the tentacles of the 
octopus.^ 


Saggestion for improveniMit 

The primary solution of this problem must be sought in co-operation. 
There should be a co-6‘perative credit society in every village to minister 
to its needs. 4'he building up of a co-operatb’^e credit organisation in 
India, based though it is on self-help, depends on public support and 
sympathy which should be forthcoming for such a deserving cause. 

<^i 

4. Organtt ation 

Speaking of Indian agriculture, there is practically no- 
organisation to meet the changed economic conditions. The 
lack of organisation is its iftost potent defect. 

The exploitation of the agriculturist by the middleman is 
easy because the farmers are absolutely unorganised both, as 
.producers and as consumers. 

Orvanbatiaa , 

' Organisation of agriculture can be considered from two cstandpoints : 
internal and external. C ' 

(a) Internally, under the^ impact of western civilisation there has 
been a disQrganisc<ttion of the old villsga commnnity. The deed is felt 
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to-day for rebuilding this village community life. It is difficult to say 
whether the rural agricultural life can be reorganised on the old basis 
or it has to be built on new foundations altogether. It has been sugges¬ 
ted that around the village co-operative bank, the village school and the 
village council or pauchayet this village community life can be organised 
1>ut it has to be remembered that these institutions have no roots in the 
peasant masses and as such cannot be good foiuidations for the new 
social and economic structure. These foundations must be laid on 
peasant life in villages and must be related to the life of the larger 
•community outside.. 

(b) Externally. In itw^ external aspect the problem is the proper 
•organisation’of peasants against capitalists and middlemen who at pre¬ 
sent exploit them. 

The most effective remedies suggested at present are the improve¬ 
ments in marketing and finance of crops. 

The rural marketing problem has come into great prominence in 
•jrecent times. 

Difficulties of marketing of crops in India 

k good farmer keeps one eye on the farm and the other on the 
market. But the Indian cultivator markets his produce under the most 
'disadvantageous conditions : 

(a) * those arising from his imperfect knowledge of the market condi¬ 
tions and prices, absence of standards of quality, •weights and measures, 
irregular allowances and deductions by the buyers, difficulties of trans¬ 
port and the i^rcsence of too many middlemen, etc. 

(b) those arising from the absence of his own organisation- 
economic and financial—to back him up against an unscrupqjous market. 

The meagre holding power of the ryot and the absence of financial 
facilities are responsible for his being forced to sell at* any pfice he can 
ol^tajp. 

The regulated market was recommended—and on the Berar model 
—10 remove some oi the difficulties of the cutivator in these respects. 
Establishment of regulated markets, improvement in communications, 
•dissemination 0 ^ niarkeit prices, grading, uniform standards of weights 
.and measures, establishment of banks and warehouses have been sug- 
;|eated to ensure that the cultivitor producer receive a fair deal, a fair 
price and the whole of the market price minus Reasonable market chaises 
and that heais no longer cheated and 'exploited by the faria, bepan dr 
mahalmi. 'Ihe malady is so dee^ seated^ that it is«difficult to hnighie 
.any substantial remedy to cultivators through mere legislatidii and. 
administrative palliatives. 
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SuggMtHm* fwe hnpro^r<«nent* 

Agricnltorists may pifotect themselves against the greed and the- 
nnscrupnlottsness of the middleman by co-operative organisation. Co- 
operation^ again, can protect the poor Indian ryot from the clutches of 
the mahajan. 

Demonstrations at agricultural shows and fairs will help to introduce 
improved implements, good seeds and suitable manure. Scientific- 
research can aid a great deal. Marketing information and organisation 
shall enable the ryot to sell his produce to belter advantage. 

But the initiative in all this must be laken by Ihe Government, 

The spread of agricnltural education, at least the . removal of 
illiteracy, is however a necessary condition for an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the problem and its solution on co-operative lines. Great , 
emphasis must, therefore, be laid on primary education being widely 
diffused among the masses. 


the Government has done for the Improvement dF 
Indian Agriculture 

(1) The Government has organised agriculLtiml yescarch 

which is the basis of agricultural progress. It has also promoted 

scientific agriculture. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research guides and co-ordinates such research and scientific 

work in India, but-^much remains to be done. 

• < 

(2) The Government also maintains a feu' schools and 
colleges for agricultural education in India. 

(3) Tlfe Provincial Departments of Agriculture also carry on 
dej^pnstration Qnd propaganda in their respective provinces. 


* Dr, Voelcker‘s suggestions for ihe improvement of Indian agricul¬ 
ture (1893). • 

(1) the spread of general and agricultural education. • . 

(2) the development of irrigation including a survey of tlie'irriga- 

;tion needs in each province. • , , ^ 

(3) tahavi loans (agricultural loan.s by the government). * 

(4) the creation of fuel and foodei^ reserves and afforestation. 

(5) agricultural research. * « 

, (6) introduction and /distribution of new seeds and implements, 
.throu]^ govemmei|t e^^ri^ienttd farms. a 

(7.) stud bulls for improve^ breeding of cattle. 

But an impefriaht tj^cent^j^ontribuition to our knowledge of Indiam 
> agricultural cond.itions was ina^le by a Koyal Commission «on Agricul¬ 
ture in India (11261 (r 
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(4) The Government has tried to check ineffectively the- 
fragmentation of land by legislation. 

(5) The Government has also pranged with the District 
Boards for the treatment of cattle diseases. 

(6) The Government is also growing alive to the other 
needs of agriculture in India, e.g., communications and market¬ 
ing, village sanitation, rural industries and labour. 

(7) But the substantial government achievement in the waj' 
of India’s agricultural progress is in the provision of irrigation 
facilities, particularly, in the Punjab, Bombay, Sind, the C. P., 
and the U. T. 

(S) Tastly, the Government has tried to ^Ivc the very 
crucial problem of agricultural finance in India by the official 
support and encouragement it gives to the co-operative credit 
movement in India. Its earlier efforts in that direction by 
grant of agricultural loans (iakavi) have failed. 

(o) Government experts have drawn up a 1,000 crore plan 
for the imin’ovement of agriculture. 

But more should have been done by the state for agricultural 
education, rural health and sanitation, development of transi>orc 
and markets and encouragciiient of industries subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

Conclusion 

The improvement of Indian agriculture lies broadly in the 
removal of the drawbacks of Indian agriculture alres^dy con¬ 
sidered (vindcr the heads of the four factors of production— 
land, labour, capital and organisation). ‘'Of all the factors 
making for prosperous agriculture, by far the most important 

a 

is the outlook of the peasant himself.'^ 

■»The other limiting factors in India are finance and leader¬ 
ship., 

T5 o overcome the inertia of centuries,^t is essential that all, 
the resourc^ at the disposal of the* state should be brought to 
bear on the problem. Agricultural prsgperilj^ cannot be secur^ 
by tlie half-hearted measures jjn which the state^has embarked 
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to-day. Public sympathy has to be kindled, pubHc interest has 
to be roused, public support has to be enlisted for the great cause 
of agricultural reform in India. The state should not stop half¬ 
way but should march boldly forward. 

Nuiure cannot have destined India to be an agricultural 
country. At the close of the present war, the economic world 
would be in a state of disorder and in the post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion, India shall and must emerge as a leading industrial country 
due to her great natural resources, labour supply and an 
immense home market. ‘But with the population of the country 
increasing at the present rate, a considerable development 
of agriculture- will be needed merely to feed the teeming, 
lnillions^ (Coyajee.) 

The essence of agricultural reform in India, according to 
Pi’x^f. Brii Narain,* lies in (i) the diversion of surplus agricul¬ 
tural labour to manufacturing industries by the adoption of an 
intensive policy of industrialisatiop. (2) the ^nationalisation* 
of land, and (3) more active participation of the state in 
agriculture. 

Agricultural Planning 

The great need to-day is a planned j)rograinnie of economic 
reconstructioif. Wlien the Congress was in ofgce, the National Planning 
Committee was appointed and did some very useful and valuable work. 

The food shortages in war time ha%e brought h^me to most people 
the great importance of agriculture and animal husbandry—not only for 
the well-peing but for thetvery existence of the people. 

The demand now is that something must be done for the develop¬ 
ment of rural life and for the iraiprovement of agriculture on‘which that 
life is based at present. , 

The end of the war will bring back home an army of sojdiers anxious 
to maintain the higher standard of lifg they have been used to. How 
fo maintain them on the land and in the village that ^ould be a problem 
for the Government at the end of the war. 


The 1000 crere Agricidture Plan in India 

The KKK) crore p^lan psopodes to spend on irrigation and drainage— 
225 crores, chemical fertilises mid plant—100 crores, w^-hot^es—100 


• Indian -JSc^pnomic Life. ^ 
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crorets and the rest on seeds, cattle, machinery, research, education and 
extension. , 

Planning for the post war period must also include the consideration 
of the needs of India’s hungry millions in terms' of health and nutrition 
because village life cannot be different „for the same class of people, 
Tlie first need is to plan our planning—putting first things first. 

The Policy 

{a) freedom from want. The success of any plan must be judged by 
the extent to which it succeeds in giving the peasant sufficient food, 
clothing, health and education as a result of his work. 

(b) freedom from fear. It also depends on to what extent it can give 
him security against economic risk and uncertainty. 

The PUn 

The plan must fit in with this policy and must include : 

(a) an increase in production, 

(b) equitable distribution of what is produced, 

(c) provision of the necessary social and economic Services—health, 
education, marketing,^co-operation etc. 

Briefly the aims must be ; 

(1) the producer must get an adequate return. 

(2) the consumer must get his minimum and that within his 
means, ^ 

(3) production must be stepped up to the demands or needs of the 
people. 

The Tata-Birla Plan 

The fifteen years’ plan drawn up the leading industrialists recom¬ 
mends 130% increase in agricultural production and 500% yicrease in 
industrial output in order to provide for a.j more balanced economy. 
Agriculture will continue to employ the greater part oPour population. 

The Future 

Even in the U.S.S.R. since the inauguration of the first 5 year plan 
in 1928,«d^l^te the tremendous industrial progress, agricultural popula- 
aion has not declined to wy marked degree. 

€h:ogress in Tndfa* shall be measured by the progress of India’s 
peasant millions anh the object!^ which the Planning Committee set 
before* itself was ‘Food ^or India’s 400 million •and that within the 
country.’ The plan to be effective must cove^ (a) Crop planni^g aad 
agricultural j^oduction, (b) Animal Husbaiiflry and Dairying, (c) Soil 
conservation and afiorestation, (d) .River ^ainin^ aild irrigation, (a) 
Rural markeiing and finance, (/) Land policy, agricultural labour and 
insurance,. 
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Summarjr 

I 

The most important Indian industry is agriculture which maintains 
^directly and indirectly nearly 90 per cent of the people. 

The defects and di£5iculties of Indian agriculture may be noticed 
under the four heads : (1) I^d-r—difficulties as regards watei, manure 
.and fragwentation. (2) Labour—^the principal difficulties are illiteracy, 
conservatism and pessimism. (3) Capital—^the absence of cheap credit 
facilities. (4) Organisation— the entire lack of organisation is the most 
potent defect of Indian agriculture. 

The essence of the reform of agriculture in India lies in (a) the 
.development of manufacturing industries to absorb the surplus popula¬ 
tion now living on land; (b) nationalisation of land; (c) more active 
paitiiipatiou of the state in agriculture. 

Questions 

r.''•Though agriculture is the primary industry in India yet it lags 
far behind that of other countries ’ Wliy is Indian agriculture 
backward ? Can you suggest mtasures for its improvement ? ^ 
(C. U. 1926) 

2. Discubs the mam causes of the poverty of the Indian peasant. 

What remedies have been proposed or adopted for the ameliora¬ 
tion of his condition ^ (C. V. 1930) 

3. What steps hav^ the Government taken to improve agriculture in 

India > (C. U. 1927) 

4. What are the main drawbacks of agriculture in India ? Suggest 
some important measures for its im^iovement. (C. U. 1931, Dacca, 
1943) ^ 

5. Briefly discuss the difficulties in the way of the improvement of 
Indisfn agrioulture. (^. U 1937) 

6 . "One of the principal handicaps of Indian agriculture is the end¬ 
less subdivision and fragmentation of land." Blucidate. (C. U. 1941) 

7. Discuss .the importance of forests in India. (C. IT. 1941; Dacca, 

1941) ' * 

8 . What are the defects of Indian ' agriculture ? Suggest lines of 

improvement. (Dacca, 1943) ‘ ' 

9. Do you agree with the view thatr nature^has destined India to be 
an agricultural, dnd not a manufacturing country? Give reasons. 

> (C. U. 1942) . ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN INDIA 


^The asfricuUurist i n India is horn in dehi^ dives in 4eM 
and dies in debt * v 


The Extent of the Debt 


The Famine Cbmmission of iSSo reported that one-third 
of the agriciiltural classes were deeply and inextricably in debt 
^(1 that at least an equal portion were in debt though not 
beyond the power of recovery. The Commission of 1901 came 
to the conclusion after an enquiry in Bombay that less than 
one-fifth of the people was free from debt—the rest Avere in dc^» 
And most of this debt is contracted for unproductive 
purposes. 


The amount of the debt has been estimated at various 
figures. One estimate—that of the Banking Enquiry Committee 
is 900 c^res The %iosi recent and authoritative estimate is that 
of the Reserve Bank of India which places the/ural indebtedness 
at about 1,400 crores. •It is widely believed that tl^e indebted¬ 
ness has increased is ^out 3,000 crores and it is sometimes 
argued that the growing indebtedness is due to the increasing 
poverty of the people. The mone}’ has been lent af various 
rates of interest, the average being 25 pef cent—^the highest on 
i-ecord is 1340 per cent. 


importance of the problem of agricultural indebtedneM 


‘Ill ladi^ the problem has a.ssumed exceptional importance, not be¬ 
cause indebtedness has been ex^eptionalh' great nor because it ha$ 
been ^ne to increasing •poverty bnt because it has been accompanied' 
by exceptionally disastrous effects. The Indian borrower lias borrowed 
at ^KorJjitant rates for mostly unpfoductive purposes and standa httla, 
dh^Hie of ev^ freeiing himself from the debt burden. In India, indebted^ 
mss is permanent/ \ ' 

In ofliec c<|mtries, even in the the^fawn^ 

they borrow fq^ productive purposes at et^^cunic rates for 
periods.. 
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Caom of Agricnltiiral Indebtednes* 4 


I^et tas now examine the causes of agricultural indebtedness 
in India, 

(i) The Indian agriculturist has a precariously narrow- 
margin of existence. It has been estimated that out of every 
6ve years one is good, one is bad and the other three are 
indifferent. In a good year he has sufficient to eat but not 
sufficient to save. In bad years he must, therefore, go to the 
money lenders. 


The precariousn ess of his existence gomes from (a) the ^ 
unceriainiy of rainfallj (o) excessive dependc^ice on land as the 
sole means of subsistence —^in most cases there being no alter¬ 
native or supplementary occupation and (c) there being more 
trying to live on the land than it can maintain —over¬ 
crowding in agriculture. 

The overcrowding in agriculture has been a very important 
cause of agricultural indebtedness. 

^ (2) To this must be added the easy borrowing facilities 
offered by the wily money-lender* which Itad to other causes 
of indebtedness such as {a) the purchase of land oh credit^ 
{b) borrowing at high rates of interest in excess of their pro¬ 
ductive requirements, (c) the extravagance and the ihriftlessness 
of the cultivator. 

\/(3) ^The inordinate love of litigation is another fruitful 
source*^ of agriculture indebtedness" in India. 

(4) Lastly^ the peasant's debt ^ynrden increases .because of 
uneconomic production due to (a) the cultivation of small, 
uneconomic plots fragmented and sub-divided under the laws of 
division and inheritance of property in' the country/ (b) the 
op any producers* organisation whieh avould secure fair 


the Indian money-lender there are two opimdils.c.oni^ ^ 
Mhich regards him fjs friendly ^ beneficent to the Indian*ryot 
supply!^ his needs'andt maintaining him in his mis^j;ntime. Others 
regard lum as % modem Shylock, cmel, gmedy-and nn|crup^naB. As 
, there are no'^odfe vireditc^facilities ^ lh<rVillages exceplhig what he 
‘ gives, h* fill6 W importantt, gap aSiSP IS a necei^ity. ^ fe most 

■ iUndoufjtedly (0 a expensive and dangerous necessity.* (Njclmlson)- 
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pnc«s for the pro^:^ of their tdl end i^ustiy, and («) 
hewuy burden of the land tax in India. 


The remedies should be sought in— 

(i) increasing the cuUivator*s margin by the provision of 
irrigation, facilities and by the provision of glter^ 
native and supplementary sources of income {i.e., ‘ 
development of cottage industries). 

(a) more economic production through a consolidation of 
holdings, a proper organisation of producers and a 

I 

. reduction of laxes and, most important of all, 
tS) the provision of cheap credit so essential to .Indian 
agriculture but with thorough safeguards . In this* 
lies the most important solution of the protdem of < 
agricultural indebtedness in India. 


Measures adopted to diedc agricultural indebtedness 


The measures adopted-to check agricultural indebtedness 
are discussed below. But these are not likely to prove effective 
in the absence of bolder measures on the part of the government. 


MeMares to avoid mnw^MMury debt* 

Spread of education, habits of thrift and establishment of 
savings and co-operative banks a£d a rise in incomes of the ryots 
are the necessary measures. ^ 

Education has made slow progress, incomes uay-e low, 
co-operative and savings banks are few—thrift is not possible in 
the circumstances. 


PlrwMiatVMia of aljanation «l latid 

By the curtailment of the peasant’s right to sell or mortgage 
hla land* as in tiie Pti]}}at> (the Punjab Alienation of Land 
1900) the state has tried imvain t« check the evils of 
,ne^ sUfch as dispossessiem firom land J^y the ^ohey-Iender* ,^ 
. ’NAjIfiisiDW ibaap erMik--gov«nim«^ loam and adnnoaa’<^-’'~^ 

. The. Ooves^nent have, soihetiines* llblpedaiAe,, 

^wirii, igftnnfi loms undsn the l^d.imprdvemeht Loam? 






KI,fiM«NTS OF aViCS* 


1:883 the Agriculturists’ l/)an Act of 1884. But the takavi 
loans have not proved very popular nor have they been sufficient. 

Mmuotm to provide co^^^^lBtiso*credit. 

The stupendous problem can best be solved by co-operative 
efforts. The extension of co-operative credit on the Raiffeisen 
plan in India bids fair to furnish the most satis^ctory remedy' 
for agricultural indebtedness in India. 

Measures of legislation—control of nsury* 

The government has also tried imsuccessfully to control 
usury by legislalon. Under the Usurious Loans Act, igiS if 
the court is satisfied that the interest claimed is excessive and 
the transaction unfair, it may reduce the rate to what it considers 
^ fair and equitable. In some provinces the legislature has fixed 
the maximum legal rate of interest and no mahajan c^n claim 
lecftllj" .inore than this legal maximum. 

Laws have also been made to control the money-lenders \\ ho 
are required to keep regular accounts so that the scoi>e' for usury 
or fraud may be minimised. But the most imi)ortant laws are 
the Debt Conciliation Acts. 'jU ^ cf^ tV-*, 

In almost all provinces, e.g., in Bengal, the Punjab, the 
U. P. dnd the Central Provinces, laivs have been passed for the 
reduction of the debts of peasapts who find themselves so heavily 
indebted that they cannot pay their debts in full. The Royal 
Commission recommended further the enactment of a simple 
Rural fnsolvency Act to give them a fresh start in life un- , 
hampered by the past. ‘Under the Bengal Agriculiurdt Debtors* 
Act, Debt Conciliation and Settlement Boards have been set 
up in each local area for relief of agricultural debtors. This 
is being done in the other pr6vinces«-q^yvell. In the U. P. the 
relief has been extended to w’orkmen besides agricultural debtors. 

Rccoa^cbniolma of Rwrml Cradit * 

The probl^ , of rural indebtedness h^s two aspects —* 
(1) liquidaUng ike past —removing the accun^lated burden of 
^st debts Iby Defft^ Settfement or Conciliation Boards and 
(h) safeguarding the future —^by building up a new credit 
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Structure. In Bengal only 5 Ivand Mortgage Banks have been 
started for long term credit and that on an experimental basis 
tinder Government auspices. 

Reconstruction of rural credit is proposed through the 
Reserve Bank of India in its A^cultural Credit Department 
which has a special responsibility in the matter but which has 
so far done very little work in this very important sphere. 

Summary 

The usurious money lender is yielding ground to-day but who is to 
replace him. ’Success in future would depend on the government’s 
ability to provide easy, cheap and sufficient credit for agriculture both 
for ttte long and short period. •* 

'The agriculturist in India is born in debt, lives in debt and dies in 
debt.' The debt is often unproductive and is incurred at high rates of 
interest. It, therefore, grows and crushes the peasant with its heavy ^ 
burden. The causes of agricultural indebtedness are: (1) The pre¬ 
cariously narrow margin of existence of the cultivator due to (a) uncer¬ 
tainty of rainfall; (b) excessive dependence on land; (c) the operation 
of the Law of Diminishing Returns. (2) The easy borrowing facilities 
given by the mahajan leading to (a) purchase of land on credit; 
(b) borrowing^ at high ratts. (3) The habits of litigation. (4) Unecono¬ 
mic production due to (i) 'fragmentation* of land; (ii) lack of organisa¬ 
tion; (iii) the burden of the land revenue. • 

The remedies lie in (a) itli^easing the cultivator's margin, j(b) more 
economic production, (c) the provision of cheap credit with thorough 
safeguards, (d) control of usury an(f (e) debt conciliation. 

QuAStiOBS * 

1. Consider briefly the agricultural indebtedness in Bengal ^nd suggest 

meth<^s for removing this evil; (C. U. 1929) * 

2. Enumerate the causes of indebedness the Indian peasant. 

3. Indicate the main causes of agricultural indebtedness in India and 
suggest fpeljih<*ds for alleviating the burden. (C. U. 1932) 

4. What are the causes of agricultuinil indebtedness in India? Suggest 
some« remedies. (C. ‘U* 1935) 

5. pescribe the measuits that have been adopted *in India to check . 
th^ indebtedness of the ^icultnnst. (C. U. 1^) 

» 6. Examine carefully the causes of agricultural ind^pl^^f^^ess in India 
How would ydu fight this evil? (N. U. 1938) 

7. Describe the pleasures that have ti^fen in^Iadia to check 

agricultural indebtedness.. Which is mo^ eff^tive and .why? 
(Dacca, mi aad C. U. .9C) ‘ 


CHAPTER V 


/ 

QOOPERATION AND THE COjOPEI^UVE 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Whenever a number of persons come together in order to 
secure a common object by joint effort they are said to 
co-operate. 

But Co-operation in Economics has a more precise meaning. 

s>i«t is co-operaticm 

Co-operation is ‘'the association of individuals to secure a 
common economic end by honest means.*** 

The essence of co-operation is the doing away with 
competition. 


The aim of co-operation 

The aim of Co-operation is to secure the igaterial, and 
throi^h the piaterial, the moral advancement of the people. 

NjCofOperation aims at “better bi i^sin ess, better farming and 
better living.** 

fundamental principles of co-operation 


(») T^e principle ef free assaciaiion - 
The members of a co-operative society associate vt^luntarily. 
There is no compulsioii, for compulsion cannot make a man 
a true co-operator. 


(if) The principle of propcimity^ 

tte society- is strictly local. The success of a co-bperative 
sociriiy depsemis on mutual kftowledgpe and understanding among 
the members. IGhe iuembers must be people who have pfoximate,, 
or common itv^ests because of a common Idbality^ (village or 
town) or tHVnmcg^lbusiiiess interests. 


in India—C.*F. Strickland. 
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{Hi) The principU of equality 

A c<Miperative society is an association in which all 
members have the same Status. No member is allowed to have 
more than one vote. 

(iv) The principle of solidarity. 

The motto of co-operation is '*all for one find one for all*'. 
The members stand or fall tO£:ether. 

(v) The principle of economy. 

A co-operative society is not a club to which people who 
are well off* come for recreation. It is an association of small, 
humble people such as cultivators or artisans who by their joint 
efforts-try to secure their common economic welfare. To secure 
that end a co-operative society should not only practise the 
virtues of thrift and economy but should also inculcate those 
virtues among its members. 

{vt) The principle of peace. 

Underlying'co-operation is another great principle—that of 
peace.* 

Qoalitins necessary in a co-operator 

Co-operation is the way of peace and not the way of strife. 
By eliminating the midSie man, the money-lender .and the 
capitalist producer, co-operation brings peace in place of strife 
and discord. 

For the success of a co-operative society the members must 
have certain qualities. These qualities have been already hinted 
at in discussing the principles of co-bperation. We may note 
them more dq^nitely in the following* manner: 

(a) Ti^elligence. The c^perator must be intelligent 
enough Ijo-uhderstand the principles and the work- 
, ing of the society.^ 

Honesty. The co-op^tor must bei honest in his 
d^lings with the society. For instance, he should 
. n^t. deliberately delay the; repaymenj of the loan. 

J>aws aad Frincipies of Co-opemtioq—Calvert. 
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he has taken, nor should be misappropriate any¬ 
thing belonging to the society. 

(c) Thrift. The co-operator must not be extravagant. 

For instance, he should borrow for productive 
purposes only so that he may be able to repay his 
loan in due time. 

(d) Fellow-feeling. I^ast, though not the least, the co- 

operator must not be guided by self-interest. He 
must learn to sacrifice for the common good. 


Different forms of co-operation 

There are different forms of co-operation.* Co-opefatipja, 
^3^^.tri<ed^both apd in^ xon s ump tign^ 

"" Cultivators and artisans may have different needs. 


When t 



is to secure a better market for the goods 
they ^ngduce,~tliey may organise a Co-operative SdXe Society. 

can buy aiticl^ M reasonable prices through th|? 
-^-operative Purchase Safety: 

When they want loans at low’ rate% of interest, they can 
have the Co-operative Credit Society. 


^nii^ fuBcUunMtal principles of the cc||Op9rative orodit 

CO Proximity. The society is a local t>ne. Its members are persons 
living in tne same area, and its activities are confined to the area from 
which^the members are drawn. 

The principle of proximity is insisted upon because of the necessity 
of intimatfeand first-hand ^knowledge. 

. (ii) Economy. A co-operative credit society cannot, afford to be 
extravagant and must practise economy. 

(iii) Security. The l<%ns should be well-secured. They should be 
granted for productive purposes alone, barge reserves Should be built 

to en^lc the society to tide *Dver ian^orary difficulties. 

(iv) S&Udarity. , The members are jointly ^ liable for any* amount 
borrowed by the society. The s^rity an individual member with 
small means. ma:f be too weak to induce any bank to lend,®biif when 

- -■■I-—V- T I - - - ^ * ' 

*The Bombay Act* of 1925 adopts a scientific Sassifiqation (a) a 
resource society e,g., ctfdit, ib\ a producer’s society^: (c) a consumers 
society, (tf) a homing so^aety, (e) a general society^ ope tujt falling 
under any of the above h^ds. 
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the members m-e liable the joint security becomes strong 

enough to induce iuTestments. 

(vj Facility. The members iare mostly cultivators or artisans. They 
cannot, pay any heavy interest, neither can. they repay the loan within 
a short time. So they must be offered easy terms->-loans must extend to 
long periods, repayments should be by easy instalments and tlie interest 
should be low. 

(v) Thrift. Tlie society to be a useful institution must encourage 
habits of frugality and thrift. 

Tke need of coK^teralloii m India 

It is universally recognised that credit is a necessity in all 
agricultural countries. ‘But this does not mean that the Indian 
ryot^ must borrow freely, annually and continuously*. .. 

On account of poverty, ignorance, and want of foresight, the 
Indian ryot borrows in excess of his agricultural requirements. 

As the government has not been able to provide for proper" 
credit facilities, the ryot is driven to the mahajan. The Indian 
‘mnhajan* is-a usurer by profession. He often charges 37?^ per 
cent, interest plus compound interest plus false accounts. He 
also encourages extravagance and improvidence by lending to 
poor people* for unproductive purposes, e.g., a. marriage feast 
or for litigation. 

Thus the indebtedness ^of the ryot grows from year to yeay. 
His difficulties are further increased because “what he produces 
he sells to a middleman, what he buys he buys from a middle¬ 
man at a price dictated by the middleman.’* 

The^soluiion of the poverty and indebtedness of ^tle Indian 
ryot lies in Co-operation—in the elimination of the mahajan and 
the middleman._ 

History of its origin 

The suggestion "of this form of economic salvation for the 
ittddt>ted jpeasantry came ffirst f«nn Sir Frederick Nicholson 
► towards the end of the last century. He had J)een to Germany 
to study the pibgress of co-operation there. He came back 
wdth the Germdb remedy of co-operation ^^hich put in two 

■words ^Find Raiffeisen*. 
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Raifieisent a philanthropist and social reformer in Germany 
found the German peasantry demoralised through the crushing 
burden of debt. He infused new life in them, freed them 
from their debts, made them healthy and prosperous by the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies among them. The 
type of society he founded goes by the name of the Raijfeisen 
society. 

At about the same time Schulze, of the town Delitzsch, also 
deejily stirred by the poverty and misery around him, started 
Co-oi)erative Credit Societies to improve the economic condition 
of small trades and artisans. The type of society he founded 
is known as the Schulze-Deliizsch society. 

f The progreas* and development of the Co-operative 
'Movement in India. 

The development of the Co-operative Movement in India is 
to be traced to the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1914- 
It provided for the establishment of credit societies in villages 
on the Raiffeisen model f and divided the societies into 
(i) Urban and (2) Rural. 

The credit society, composed of the villagers themselves, 
provides the ryot with the finance He really needs at a reason¬ 
able rate of interest and checks extravagance and improvidence 
ahioitg the members. 

* In IffiO the numbersocieties in the prcivince was 37,439, with 
a membership of over 11 Vs lakhs and a working capital of nearly 21^ 
mores. Of uiese societies,* 34,228 were agricultural credit societies 
i^ostly village banks) tvo-thirds of their capital being borrowed from 
Ifclie Central Banks. Besides the ordinary types, e.g„ village banks, 
urban banks, tl^e are in the province fute sale societies,•handicapped 
by faulty organisation followed by^hasty ajid ill-conceived administrative 
action, paddy sale societies, irrigation sbcleties, artisans* societies, 
fishermen*s societies, weavers* societies, ntilk societies, zemindari 
socle^s, oMti-malairial and bubt^ he alth soc ieties, a nd hoa se-buildine: 
societies scane Of wElgET are really‘usHuI''woV^k': ' 

f Feataws of a I^iffeuen Bank:— 

(1) Unlimited liabpity, (2) Proximity, (3) No en^.rance fees, 
(4) Honorary offioes, (S^ Loans granted on personal sksurity for produc¬ 
tive purposes, (6) No dividends, <7) SmaU value o& shares, if issued 
at all.<*^ c « 
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Societies^ on the model of Schulze>DeUtzsdi Societies of 
Oetmany, were also establidied undo* the Act til towns and 
^ties for the relief of the distress of the poor artisans. 

In igiz the Co-operative Societies Act was passed providing 
Jor the establishment of non-credit societies, e,g., co-operative 
health, insurance, building, sale and purchase societies and also 
^central societies and banks. The Act of 1912 abolished the 
•distinction between urban and rural societies and classified, them, 
ns societies with (i)' limited liability and with' I2) unlifiitted 
liability. 

In 1915 the Reixvrt of the Maclagan Committee was pub¬ 
lished reviewing the progress of Co-operation in India and 
suggesting lines for future advance. Formerly, Co-operation was 
a central subject in charge of the Government of India and the 
Acts of 1904 and 1912 were All-India legislation but by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919, Co-operation 
became a provincial subject and the responsibility for the 
•development of Co-operation and for co-operative legislation was 
transferred from the. Government of India to the ministers and 
legislatutes in the provinces. Since 1921 the provinces which 
acquired this new responsibility have vied with one another in 
the race for co-operative development. In this progress the 
Pumab» Bombay, Madras and Bengal have taken the lead. 
V^V^POgrttM of Co-oporation in India 

Co-operative societies in India numbered in the yeaf 1941-42 
nearly 124,000 with a membership dver 55 lakhs^fmd a share 
<^pitial'nearly Rs. 12 crores. This,, progress has b^n achieved 
in about 40 years. ^ 

In creRlit, co-operation has made a great and rapid advance ; 
In sale and purchase,., howe^^er, it has not yet attained any 
substantial succe"^. : 

,^In the furtherance)of hec^|^, education, and irrigation in. 
Bengal, in the consolidation of lioldings i^^ the Punjab, in 
-maintesiance and construction of roads, ^and in rendering asdsf- 
ance to agribulture generally, co-op^^on,has been of gr^t 
h^efit to tfie country. 
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The last i^w yeai^ have been a period of consolidatioji of 
the movement. Xrittle expansion has been |)ossible mainly 
became of the • general economic depression in the country.. 
Financial difUculties have also led the Government rather un¬ 
wisely to withhold, in part, its support to the movement. 

The Minority Report of the Central Banking Enquiry- 
Committee takes a somewhat i>essimistic view of the progress, 
of Co-operation in India. 

CNIffvrent kinds of Co-op«ration in India 


Credit 


Co-operative Societies 

__ L. .. 


Non-credit 


I I 

agricultural iion-agncuUural 

c.g., village . e,g., 

banks on urban credit banks 
the Raiffeisen 
model 


agricultural 

c.g., 

irrigation 

society 


non-agricultura K. 
e.g., 

house-building 

society. 


Co-oj^rative societies are, first, either (i) credit societies or (ii) mo«- 
credit societies. Again, they maj' be (i) agricultnral societies or (ii) «(Wi- 
agricultural societies. Further, they may l>e «r(i) primary sDci^t ies^ 
(ii) central societi^, or (iii) provincial societies. ———* « - 

Tlie credit socyeties may be for agriculturists in A'illages or they 
may be for small artisans in the towns. 

How Co-operation can hdp the agriculturiat in India « 

The agriculturist has, besides the ^teed of cheap credit, the need of 
water, manure, cattle, economic holdings, a market for his produce and- 
stores from where he can buy^ his requirements reasonably cheap. And 
for these respective needs he can have co-operative irrigation society, 
manure and seed purchase socieify, cattle purchase society, consolihation 
of holdings society, sale society, purchase society—all instances of agri-- 
cuUtiral non-credit societies and of how the agricultitrish Ijidia can 
be benefited by co-operation. 


Main faatvree of the Co-operative movMnetft in India * 

The societies in India are niainl;^ of the agricultural type and that 
very nataratty because the population is j^redominantly agricfultf^tal. 
Thus, the chief featurfi of the co-operative movement in India is that 
. if is predominantly a rural movement primarily supplying crcjflit faci¬ 
lities to the agrknjturists. e The i^ral societies haya n&de a no^bl& 
advance; but the nxtian is almost langnishingp. By far the 
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larger number o£ the vili^^ societiea caters to tlie needs of the agticnl' 
tnrists—the non-agncnitoral side being somewhat neglected. 

Some advance, however, haa been made in nmuagHcultural co-opera-' 
tion —both in credit societies and non-credit societies, though here the 
progress is not very satisfactory. 

For the small artisans ^ere is the cre<ht societj* ready to advance 
cheap credit as for the petty clerk there is ilie house-btUlding society 
ready to build his house cheap on terms convenient to him. Other 
instances are health, education, and insurance societies. 

The movement, again, has made much progress in credit; but its 
achievement in the non-credit field is poor. Distributive co-operation,. 
i.e,, co-operative sale and purchase, has hardly made any advance. 
Another feature of the* movement in India is that it is largely subsidised 
by the state so much so that the state-aid is regarded as an evil by 
many who urge its removal. 

Co-operalive Banks—thehr functions 

he prhnary societies in the villages occupy the base, the central 
societies the middle, end the provincial society tlie apex of the pro-* 
vincial co-operative structure. 

As individuals strengthen their credit by co-operation, so do the 
village banks strengthen theirs by joining a Guaranteeing Union, or a 
Supervising Union or a Banking Union. These unions serve as tlie 
connecting links between the village banks and the Central Banks in 
the district'Howns and jor the supervision and guarantee of credit* 
They bring to the villages the funds they need froiii the towns but 
which they could not obtain before because of tlie absence of a 
gfna»uitee of their credit. • • 

,^^he Central Banks again strengthen their pr>sitioii by having the 
f'rovincial Co-operative Bank at their top with its office in the provincial 
capital. Their main functions are : (a) the balancing of funds of ]^rimary 
societies and (b). the supply of capital. The 3 ' transfer t)ieir surplus 
funds t(^the Provincial Bank which has also access to large funds avail¬ 
able in .the city, and which feeds the centfal banks and, thrtmgh tliem, 
he co-operative banks in the villages. .<* 

There i® thus a s<Mt of irrigation of credit from the ^niain stream, 
the Pl^THiwial Bank, throagb its distributaries, the Central and 

the Vlilaga Banks, to' tlie people. The main functipn of the Provincial 
Bank is, therefore, the feeding and |lie direction ^ the sy.stem of co- 
operal!iye turedit in a province with the aid of tlie Central Banks. Bach> 
pawnee, excepting the U. P., has to-day a provincial bank. 
evaai4iinMi and vneekiiif ol a viUa^ dredit aociaty 

Any assoctalJbn of ten persons who halff att^neef majority cast 
apply fot registration and form themselves ^nto a village co-operative 


r 
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'Credit The applicants and future members must belong to the 

~aatae, village cr to the same tribe, caste, nr occupatioti. No mendber is 
to hold more than one>£ifth of the shares and the total value an 
tiiaidmdaal mmnber's share is not to exceed Rs. 1,000. Chie>foarth of 
the profits is to be carried to the reserve fund, I/iability is h> be 
' uLtilitiiited. 

No member is to have nimre than one vote. The management of 
the society is in the hands of the members themselves who elect from 
-among themselves every year a managing committee to do the work. 
The members of the managing committee do not receive any remunera¬ 
tion for dieir services. The management is thus honorary and demo- 

• cratic. The accounts are audited by or by order of, the {Registrar who 
-has powers of supervision and control over it. 

Government have the right of (1) compulsory inspection and^audit 
and (2) compulsory dissolution of a society if necessary. 

The fimmcuig of all villago sociodos 

The village banks are financed by (1) share capital, (2) depasits, 

- and (3) loans from outside. The loans, in fact, are the most important 
part of their finance. Since the village banks found it difficult to borrow 
advantageously from the general money market, an elaborate co-operative 
structure has been erected in every province to finance the activities 

• of the village banks. Over the Village Dank ar^ the Central Co-operative 
Banks which are primarily to lend financial assistance to the village 
societies. The Central Banks again obtain most of their finance or loan 
from the Provincial Co-operative Banks located in the provincial capitals. 
Tha Provincial Bank obtains all its fifiance from the chief money 
market of the province. 

THa advantage of vUlago banks aro: 

(1) Pr(^mity which is*as much an advantage to the borrower as it 
is to the lender, (2) cheap credit, because the village banks work 
-cheaper, (3) checks on fraud land extravagance on the part of borr<mers, 
because of their local and direct influence, (4) enjoyment of local con- 
fidence^ which attracts load capital that is retained in fho village for its 
own profit and advantage, (5) a Uhk beht^een the government and the 
peopte in many imjportant matters of administration, s.g., agficnhural 
refomin heatth measures, encouragement of village indnstries, relief of 
scarci^ afid famine, (6) the steady educative influence itP s^lf^help, 
thrift and corpoiatei activities, (!) the fostering of the demaeraUc spirit 
>and ideal by theft insiS^ce on equality and the development at indi¬ 
vidual cApadt/, pqldic and matimiat character. 


Nicfholscni. 
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HB«ncfito ol in Imiia 

TIm •cwna—ic iMmfiltt 

Among the economic henefUs of co-operation may be mexi!* 
tioned the great saving in interest on account of cheaper credit* 
It has eliminated the *mahajan* and has checked improvidence 
and indol^ce. .The village banks have induced savings to come 
out of the idle hoards. It has secured to the peasant cheap 
manure and implements and improved breeds of cattle. It has 
secured markets for their produce. Co-operation has also helped, 
to revive cottage industries. 

The other benefits 

Tn some parts, as in Bengal, health problems are being 
solved through co-oj^eration (Co-operative Anti-Malaria Societies). 
In other parts, the solution of the problems of irrigation,. 
housing and education has also been tried through co-operatiom 
The moral and iniellectuo .1 benefits have likewise been equally 
important. It has helped to develop in the members not only 
thrift but also self-restraint, discipline, punctuality, self-respect 
and fellow-feeling. Arbitration is encouraged in place of 
reckless litigation. Funds from the societies have been granted 
to support education, sanitation and medical relief. It may be 
the means to a revival of*jthe corporate life of the vilages. 

The decline in litigation, the elimination of the mahajan, 
the introduction of education, and the promotion of thrift and 
industry have all made for rural uplift in India by lessenih^ the 
evils of agricultural indebtedness and improving the. peasant's 
general outlook on life. , 

The Fatnre 

The progress of the co-operative movement is dependent 
among^ other things on the progress of primary education among 
the masses. The expansion of the movement must, therefore^. 
be preceded by a great and rapid? improvement in the education 
of the masses. 

The 9^ortcoikiia|[a Uie nunri«nent a 

It most be cuQmittecl that progress has be€i 7 > very slow^and the results 
have beep ochiwed only on a very small .scaled ‘All ?thal has been done 
amonnts only to a mere scratching of^he snAace.’ (VLsve^raraya). 
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been piractictlly no f»‘ogte8l in non^sgiicalttitriil, e(H3f>eraf 
' tloa de^jMte thirty yt&tB* work. l!he loii£^-4:erm credit neecL& have been 
ne^leipted. 

Be^de$, th^e are defects in the actual working of the movement 
'‘U(hich call for a remedy—^unpunctnality of payments, henaml loans, 
' favouritism, excessive official control and red-tapism, absence of elasti* 
* city involving delay and vexation, lack of the true co-operative spirit 
;.attd ideal. 

Summary 

'Co-operation is the association of individuals to secure a common 
economic end by honest means.’ 

The aim of co-operation is better business, better farniiiig, and better 
, Hving. 

The fundamental principles of co-operation are : (i) free associdtiofi, 
•<ii) proximity, (iii) equality, (iv) solidarity, (v) economy, and (vi) peace. 

The qualities necessary in a co-operator are : (a) intelligence, (b) 
Jtonesty, (c) thrift, (d) fellow-feeling. 

Some forms of co-operation are : (1) Sale, (2) Purchase, and (3) Credit 
Societies. 

The fundamental principles of the co-operative credit society are : 
fi) proximity, (ii) economy, (lii) security, (iv) solidarity, (v) facility, and 
<v) thrift. 

In India, the most successful type is the rural credit spdety on the 
Kaiffeisen model. 

Questioiia ^ 

1. State*the fundamental principles of co-operation. In what different 
ways has the co-operative movement helped to remove the agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness of India? [t. U. 1926) 

2. Ddfecribe the main features of the co-operative movement in India. 

•(C.. U. ^1939) * 

.3. Explain fully the organisation of a rural co-operative credit society. 
What qualities are required in the villagers for its .success 7 (C. U. 
1929, 1931) 

.4, Indicate the various lines on which the co-operativi; $ys^em of India 
has benefited the country. {C^ 17. 1932) 

Trace the development of the Co-oji^rtdlvea Movement m India. 

’ (C. U. 1934; N' U. 1936, 193|) 

\6. Describe the functions of Co-operative “Banks in India, (a U.«1936). 
,7. Describe tihe adyanfages of the co-operative movement to the Indian 
farmer. (Dacca, 1944) t- 

rS. Indicate the.difierenb yi which the co-Qperi|[)ive mbvement id 
* India, hns benefited .the agriculturists,, artisans /sind, in general, 
persons of limited (C* 



CHAPTER VI 

LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 


Importance . 

The IdAd revenue system of India is of great imiKjrtance to 
^s. Land is the lirincipal, if not the only, source of living for 
many of us as it is one of the chief sources of the revenue of our 
igoverjjmentia We shall do well, therefore, to know under what 
conditions land is held in India. 

Land Revenue System 

t 

In India, from time immemorial, the state has been entitled 
to a share of the produce of the soil.^ Formerly, that share was 
a share of the grain heap of the cultivator. 

Later, Todar Mai introduced cash payments on the basis of 
the i)eriodic assessment ef land revenue according to the fertility 
oi the soil. "The British have followed a policy mainly on the 
lines of the Moguls and ha'^e based their claim to'land revenue 
•on ' ‘the ancient right of the state to a share of the produce*of the 
soil.** (Baden Powell). • 

The prop erty in land * 

Absolute property in lan<^^ vested ifue one. Aj)i,cla^^ 
connected with the land, e.g,, the stai e^ th e zemind ar, and 
ryot, i ws^ ss certain rights. • . 

' ^ The superior^ and ultimate rights in iSnd must be deenied 
to be vested in Lhe state as the sovgreign and the universal land¬ 
lord. Thf state also to be the landlord pver the larger 

parit of the country. The theory of^tate landlordism is thus in 
vogue India. The present ^enue system hafe evolved in 
<!burse of time throjigh an extraordinary variety o^ circumstances. 

• Tfeimre| 

ThetSS^^m ndia are broadly of twa hind: 
and (b) zet^mdari. '* 
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^yilyvitWMrl tmum 

half of the area of British India, the state deals with 
the ty^s who had land directly from the state, there being no 

^ ' iiii i . . H ' » ■WWN IKHnH T'n|<-r^*— 

intemieaiary. Tnis w jcnown as the rvotwaa i tenure. . 

in me ryotwaH tenure^ the rye# or the cultivator has the 
righ^^To ci^itvate^nd^vWi^ ^S^^"t^&tbLlienial 9 ^e anSYrcM^i^albte-' 
out the stst<? has the right to a 'share* of his produce. Iona 
'Avenue. This land revenue is paid direct to the state by , the 


ryot m ryotyi^jm * 

B. Zmmmdmn tMatnre 


v* s«» ‘ “ 


The tyj)e of tenure in uhich the state has created or 
organized a zemindar' to act as an intermediary latfdlord* 
between itself and the ryot is known as the zemindari tenure. 

In th ^ ^***^^"*^*^ri the land is held by the zemindar 

(a.g., an individual or a group of individuals) who pays the 

revenue t o the '. .' - 

or the ryot holds it indirectly through the 
zemindar to whom he pays rent. 'Oi^jBOTjjjda^^ 
igbamedto t»aween the ryot and the govaauneot- 
The two tenures ‘ ^ 

The rydlwari tenure carries with it only a right of occu¬ 
pancy", heritable and transferable, but the zemindari tenure is a 
property, ^ 

pThe ryoVwari or the peasant proprietary system prevails in 
Bombay, Madras, A^m, and Burma. The zemindari or the 
landlora sj’stein is to be. found in Bengal, Bihpr, Orissa, the 
United Provinces, the ^Punjab (village commtmiriest^, and the 
Central Provinces. *' 

-;-i^^ . 

'* ‘Over the other half of BriHsh India intermediaries of one kind or 
another eacist. Tluy may be individtufistias Bengal, B^ar, North 
Madras^ and in Ui^ah), or diey may be p^oups of individuals (as in the 


joint proprietary villages of tks Punjab). Jn all such cases, the inter- 
' rnedk^s are responsible to the government for the landtrev^nua/ 

. system dcn land tenure which Is of a communist t 3 r^e is to tje 

fotmd^ some p^8«<Mf the P nnjab. Here the ten%re is,held not'^ the 
I name oi iudivianals bur in of the village as a, whole. “The 

^ eonuntuiity la tnoatesTas join^y and severally liaqSc.*'^ 'All fl^ land is 
f held In eomE^^ and ^ proceeds are tlnrown togeth^ dteiS^ed among 
‘ ■Hllagere by vilim..auetni«r^ 
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A seiUement may be d*^ftned as the assessment by revetme officials 
of the land revenue dne to the government from all land except ihat 
which is held revenue-free. The assessiiient is done after a detailed 
snrvey, ciassifici^on and valnaticm of land and an enquiry into the 
rights of all persons interested therein. 


There is no fi^d nor any uniform principle of lassessm^t in India, 
and Settlement Officers in India have been given wide discretion to 
assess land revenue*on the basis of an enquiry into local conditions. 

One principle is to fix the maximum based on past rates, the state 
claiming an increase when there has been a rise in prices and in 
general economic prosperity. The other principle is applied to landlord 
estates with tenants—it involves an enquiry into actual payment of 
rent by the tenants^ the state claiming a share of the net assets of th^ 
zemindar^, * " 

Tim £kharam»ttr Rules 

_ --- in__ II . .. . P 

The rule of assessment that was adopted in the year 185S in the 


settlement of SoMranp^r. 

f*toii&i,.J^i,UlinjiiiJ^ in the ryot wari areas t o of 

the net produce of land-^and in the zeminaari areas to % of tWi nH 


eissets 


as the 


•mf 


The rates of assessnmnj 


Rwghly speaking, the rates of assessment are 40 to 50 per cent.of 
the rent in temporary zemindary settlements and 10 to 25 per cent in 
the permanent zemindary settlements. The rates vary with difierences 
in fertility and advantages of climate, irrigatlbn, transport and markets. 


Now the question arises: for what jieriods have lands been 
settled in India? 

Bengal, Beharj^i®ir.l5rissa and^,,sga±ain--4^f^ . 

> M r ~ ■>- —*- j - ,^^****^^ ^ **>•■ >w«. ~ ^ 

qne-fiftlh of Briti^ 


setUeA 


e remaitlfng wrls have neen sotued jemparcrnty fox ^ 


Madras, and the yjN»,and^fctt* so 

other plnoes. 
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thef« ate two kinds of land settlemeiits; <x) ^erntamnt 
i^d (a) temporary settlement. 

¥lfe(» IWiiBaMiit Sstteumt-r4ts maki fMtare* 

.«arl 






tule in India the 


onl: 


overnmen 




fcvenu^ were difficult %q colkct and the short, insecure tenure 

^ttlemeat made jn 1789, was converted in 1703, into a Perma- 
*“n5nt &ttlement by I#ot^ Corfiwalirs with two mam pnanc^ 
^ana economic objects in view : ami Recninty 

(S) the improvement o f c ultivation . 
Th^e^were two other objects—social and political. ^heGovem- 

f I. . .wiy. ■., 

ment by its Permanent Settlement desired the estabushment 
of peace am order in society and the political support of the 
zemmdars to the new GoverjPTOXl;;^ 

fhe"i^ief features of the Permaaent Settlem ent , is, that, by 
it, the zemindars have been made proprietors of the soil, but they are 
limited proprietors because they are (1) subject to the payment of a 
revenue fixed in perpetuity and also (2) subject to the legal and cus¬ 
tomary rights gf the tenants, 

Tht^, it recognized for the first tim# the proprietary rights of the 
zemindars in land. 

Secondly, under the Permanenf Settlement the revenue demand was 
£xedcin perpetuity. If any zemindar failed to pay this fixed revenue 
demand punctually, his astate would peremptorily be sold by auction 
by the C^vemment in realisation of dues. 

Thirdly, it has led to a^ process of sub-in f&udatiott in,,ten^ A long 
chain of intermediaries iias sprung up between the landlord and the 
ultimate tiller of the soil. These intermediaries are fiietre jrent-receivers 
and do not ^oke any interest in agriculture. 

^ * C O 

Ponrtldy, by it single stroke of the pen the traditional and custo¬ 
mary rights rif .the tenants werea taken i{;way, which have not yet b^n 
inlly reowered hftet a lapse of a century and a half. 

. Cririeum «f the* narituawnft Soirioiiimit 

In''its' ^Settlement was a. ^enevohsnt Munder 

of li^d <!omwtillia based on fM great a trust in the''godd 'sense of the 

,s * ' ' • ’ ' 
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ssemiadars of» BenjmL In it« . x«snlt . t]|:ie Permanent Settlement 

'■'“’''''it at^iected aunnst Hat whole of the lower classescsc nengal ix> 43ie 

most grievous oppression, li t haa mvolved| a: sacrl&ce fff****^ 

revenues of Bem^al-^ lose estuhat^' at..£dx>nt 4 ctores a year. It haa 

... ■■ ■1^'*****^ 


loclE^ no ccopn 

aitjkrtiiBWM 

mercUtl dfivelo: 



’Ual m < HST^eaSt XOfl^ 

Of the P rovince* By: its sweepin^^ provisions W 


roib^d" the ryots of whatever rights t^y had in land. “It has also been 
Tesponsible for the growth of an absetdt^e and parasitic class of landlords 
whose only interest in land is to Hve^on the fai^of the land. 

The Fiend Commii»iot>_^ 

Aljajjdaevmne Coramis^, under th£„^airm^l^,^SixJPpa5^^ 
P lond, wa s a|$g^^e4 I^TtHi^TBengal Grovemmimt in The Major^^ 

■Report^ tlm^Commission is^of^the 

tTS0«Stification?1PCf^^ ^ttlement. in. .IJflal ifc.is..P Q logg e r , 

:sdt^A to.the conditions of the pr'e^enFtinie*. It f avo nrs the abolitjon o f 
' anh "'yepo i^Side ryotwa ri syste m and the 

.aranisition by the Government of al l interestsui land other than Uiat 
ot the rvot-bv the payment of compensation based on tm gears* purchase 
jprice . Ttie zemindars demand larger compeh^tTon, wliile peasants 
demand national!saticm without compensation. 


J!hfeaUla9!if„»®L5^ 

The abolition of the zemindari system and of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment is now an accepted policy of the Government of Bengal. 

The Governments of the Uhited Provinces and Bihar acting ^on tlie 
-recommendations of the Floud ti^ommission are likely to follow suit in 
the long run. The zemindaries would be purchased by the state from 
the zemindars. 


'Twn porairy ^W*”"”*** 

Temporary Settlements are, however, fairer on the whole. 
Periodic reassessment of the value of the produce of land might 
help in removing hardships and inequalities. 

But short period settlements are expensive and troublesome 
and also*have this defebt*that they dislocate ai^ paralyse agri¬ 
cultural operations. The shorter tha period, tlfe greater the evil. 
«The period should, therefore, be neither very short, nor very 
long. 

The ;g^er8l|feeling in India i% in higoiir of .Icng periods 
not m lavoar of permanent settlemep£. 
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itt in^ 

broad aua cf tienancy legislation in India has been to oonfer on 
the tenants thzaeghont India the pdvil^es of fair rent, fixity o/ tenwre^ 
and free transfer. Ihe present laws do not allow arbitrary enhance- 
ment rent, nor arbitrary ejectment from land and ^xnride for free 
trammer of land by inheritance, sale, gift or mortgage. 

Tlitt Boigal Famine and Land Tennra 

The famine in Bengal has pointed ont the necessity rapid an^S' 
sweeping reforms in land tenures and settlements. The people who- 
have suffered most are all landless agricultural labourers whose number 
is increasing. The smaller peasants sold all they had* in the famine 
and a large portion, of them have become landless. Restoration of land 
to the peasant is a very necessary part of rehabilitation. 

Sommary 

The land tenures in India are mainly of two kinds : (a) ryotwari, 
to be found chiefly in Bombay, Madras, Assam and Burma and 
<b) zemindari, as in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the U. P. and C. P. 

The land settlements are either (1) permanent, as in Bengal, or 
(2) temporary as in Bombay. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal has been much criticised in 
recent times. 


Qmatioiia 

1. Bi?efiy describe the system of lanc^*tenare in India. 

2. Bxamine the merits and defects of the permanent settlement of'* 
land revenue in Bengal. (6. U. 1941) 

3. V The 2^mindary System is at the root of the poverty of the Bengal 

peasant.* Do you agree with the statement? Give reasons for your 
ans^vtr. (C. U. 1934) 

4. Discuss the merits apd defects of the Zemindari sys&m of land 
settlements as prevailing in this country. (C. U. 1936) 

5. Describe the main l&atures of the Permanent Settleipieiit. (C. U. 1941) 

6. Discnss Ihe main types of lapd tenure in Btitish l^dia. (C. IJ. 1942) 

7. Examine tiie merits and defects of 0(i)* temporary and (b)^ permanent 
settlem^t of lyahd revenue in India. (Bacca, 1941) 

8. Give the argnmenta for against the abolition of t^e p^irmanait 

seuiement of kmd revenue in Bengal. (Daccai 1942) * « 

9. State the un*4er^ing pm<#>ies land revenue asseasmeat m the 

.settle^ «areas In British India. (C D, 19^/ ^ 

10. De^be brt^y the mam^tj^pes of land teimre^ &la and 

indicate their merits and«idemerits. (C. TX. 1948) 



Chapter vh 


AND FABfINE REL^ 



Famine is commonly understood to mean octreme scarcity 
<^jEQQ(L-sach as is being experienced now by'large masses in 
^certain parts of the country. 


According to the Famine Commission of 1880, even in the 
•iworst ^rear enough food is grown in India to meet th^ needs 
^nf the entire population. The Famine Commissioners of 1898 
incurred in these views. 

It is tragic, therefore, that people in India die of hunger, “ 
mot because there is no food in the country but because the 
people have no money to buy that food. 

In India , there is a famine af money, not a famine of fo od.* 

This famine of pgirchasing power may"nBe more aptly 
(described as% famine of employment. Large masses in India 
.are, if not actually unemployed, seriously under-employed. 

The Bengal famine of ^943 stands out as a great czjamity 
in which suffering and death has-been very much greater than 
it has been in World War II. The number of deaths in this 
iamme in Bengal exceeds the number of deaths from casualties 
in 6 years of the present war in the whole of the Britislf Empire.. 



The economic^c auses of fa m dnes are to be traced to ih ^ 

The agricultural pWple^in India are amohg the poorest in 
;the wdHd;* *In good years, the Indian cultivatoir has nothing 
to hope for except a bare subsistence, m ba^ yVars he falls mi 
public Purity*, ^e cannot save fQ|^ tiio^Hiny .d£^» 

* Prof. S. C. sSiy on Famines iti In^. 
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abject poverty of the Indian people is due iniong other 
cau^s to the following: — 

in) an Ancr^ase of population without a ^rresiKmding 
increase in the production of wealth ; 

■ (b) the excessive dependence on agriculture which is over¬ 
crowded in India, is beyond the control of man and is chiefly 
subject to the vagaries of nature ; 

(c) the heavy land tax operating harshly on the people in 
the famine areas, and 

(d) defects in the systems of production and 'distribution.. 

B. P^jcttcaL' 

(o) Uncertainty o f rainfall is ^ very important cause! 

In India most lands (So per cent of the culffvaied are 
without any irrigation facilities. They depend exclusively on 
rainfall, which in India, is erratic and uncertain. 

Rain must not only be sufficient, it must also be timely 
which it is impossible to ensure since Nature is not subject to» 
man. 

(i) drought or failur e nf rainsr- 

(ii) excess of rains, ^ ^ 

In either case there is failure 6f crops. 

(b) Lack of proper transport facilities. 

»Tin recenuy, internal communications were meagre, making- 
difficult Jhe transport of the surplus of food of one province to 
another. Roads ai/d railways which have now been cpnstructed 
for Unking the import^ht grain centres of India with ‘the ports 
often only faciUtate Exports of foodstuffs from^the country. 

(o) J ^avages b%L_a mmaJs. y. " ' 

T^.Iteh.,rat,jc^n^^mes^^ pi i^xrsjtrqs o£ 

rupees a y ear. The monejs^: the peacock, the pig, the pigeon, 
and also destroy a large portion of the crops 

annitcd^^ value ntust be considerable. 

* t 

The Honprs ^‘Fean^iea 

Sir Thi^ore Hcdson bias adduced ample bislpiical evMenco 
of the horrors of famines. With a famine, wbple ciUc^ and 
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districts were left bare of inhabitants. **The corpse ^ at tha 
comer of the Streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them.*' Pestilence followed famine; These scenes t?ere re^ 
enacted in the last Bengal Famine. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 cost a million lives. One- 
third of the people in Orissa died of hunger, not because there 
was no food in India but because food could not be conveyed 
to them in time. In war time the food problem today over¬ 
shadows all other problems. 

Three-fourths of the Indian people get their daily bread 
from agriculture which is the prime industry. A standstill of 
that*industry due to a drought or to an excess of rains would 
introduce a problem that involves the life and death of well 
over 460 millions. 

Remedies 

The remedies lie in the removal of the economic and physical 
causes of famines. 

A. Economic'^. 

^ 1 .... ■ 

The first step in fighting famine will be to alleviate the 
general poverty of the {^ople. Attempts should be made in 
all possible ways to increase the production of wealth'and the 
income of the ryot. 

(а) The pressure on land should be lessened to what the 
land can actually bear. To do this, ocatpations are to be multi^ 
plied. JSdanufacturing as well as cottage industries should be 
encouraged. 

(б) Migration, specially from over-populated areas, should 
be encourdged. Labour should Jbe encouraged to be mobile. 

ic)»The land tax •should be reduced to a point where it is 
jusft the economic refit of land a^d no more. The ryot should 
be gfant&d all facilities, including credit facilities, to improve 
his land and hi$ general conditicm. 

• . (d) tPnecosMmic social habits as weU gs love qf^liUgation ate 
to be discouraged and improvements in^ production, and diriri- 
bution effected. 
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<a): An ^gn 

tii^^ensttce India suffers to a 

Targe extentTwSh from drought and from excess of rain. As 
Toff the first, tbexmedi^,a|eJriM@to 

fc^ protection against the ravages by the seomd, India needs a 
carefully planned system nf^ ^ainaye.. T^ nds ^lould be manured. 
Manures alone would increase production by over 50%. 

(b) Trawport _Areas which 

are specially susceptible to famines should be ii^ed by roads 
and railways with other parts of the country so that supplies 
of food may be easily transported in case of a famine. 

People are dying of starva¬ 
tion in a fiafi^e not because of the ravages of animals but 
because of incompetence in administration. 

Famines in India bring such great suffering to the multi¬ 
tude that, from the times of our early Hindu kingc* down to 
our own days,' the state has felt impelled to take measures of 
its own, 

11^ Famiaw Siamls 

• Th^i first signal of a famine in India is a failure of rain (or a devas<> 
fating flood) resulting in a^loss of crops. Prices are high and there is 
increasing tdiemployment and destitution and migration to the towns. An 
increase of robbery and theft is also noticed and starvation among the 
masses leads to out-break^ 0 / epidemics. 

Fatiniae Codas' 

To iight famines, which come in< snch regular snccession, the govern* 
meat in province has a famine code Embodying the steps to be 

t^Den when a scarcity or famme is indicated and prescrifamg the'duties 
of of^cm a&«al 80 the various mei^tires oi relief when scatci^ or 
fanune is declared. 4. 

* The foUe^irkig measrihs suggested by Qtanali^a : (f) remission 
of tasses, <2) ,enn|^^ state ^grants and (4) irrigatkm 

works, e.g./ lakes, tanks,wells. .(5) importation of grain; 
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The government measures fall under heads; (i) 

remeduU and (a) relief, . , , 

(1) ^rmwvoSiw or romodml mooittrei 

(a) The two most elEective measntes have been the construction of 
praUcUve railways and irrigation works. 

A crop failure in a province can now be met by a quick transport of 
food by rail from another province which has had a good harvest. This 
transport work has been further facilitated by the construction of roads 
where roads did not enist. 

The arid famine tracts of Rajpntana have been connected by railways, 
with the important grain centres of India such as Bombay, Karachi, 
Ituhore^ Delhi, Agra. 

The (instruction of irrigation works has brought a sure and steady 
•supply of water to the cultivator, relieving him of much anxiety and 
distress. 

(b) The activities of the Agricultural Departments should help the* 
people to resist famines with greater ease. 

(c) The preservation of forests should also be undertaken by the 
government. 

(d) Loans to agriculturists on a large scale should be another govern¬ 
ment remedy. These loans are to be granted for agricultural improve¬ 
ment and also)for the relief of the cultivator in distress {takavt loans). 
They have not, however, proved very successful, nor have they been 
adequate. 

{e) The land revenue administration should be made more humane 
and "elastic. In a year of scarcity there is generally a suspension of 
revenue collection, in a year of famine, there is the provision for a remi¬ 
ssion of revenue. But these are mere palliatives. ^ 

The revenue demand is high and oppressive and must be nitoderated 
to bring real and permanent relief. 

(/) The whole of India should have bem covered, as a result oi 
government enterprise, with a netwenrk of cooperative credit sodties 
which would have Inobilised rural credit and strengthened the peasantry. 

(g) The Government also ,^sets apart annually a sum of money as 
insurance "against famhses^ The Famine Insurance Grant is utilised in 
the constmetion of protective works .^s also in the actual relief of 
famine 

B. RaUaf 

, Besides the general remedial measures dis^isled abov^ the govton- 
ment has a.st‘anditi|]E famine^rahef programme to^ foBcnyea wh^ there, 
is an actual outhr&k fanune. 
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tlMS ri^ forecasts are stadied eifb great anxiety i^d the actual 
progress the rains followed with keen interest. Whai signs of a 
fanune are noticed, the actual machineiy is put into operation but often 
after much costly delay. 

(4) The /(mine poUcy is declared and the support of nou'officials 
is enlisted in the relief work, and public charity is organised. 

(b) There is a suspension or, if necessary, a remission of land 
revenue. Loans are advanced by the Government. 

(c) Lists are prepared of persons requiring government relief. 

The first stags 

, (a) Liberal advances are to be given to peasants for purchasing seeds 

for the next crop, also to the District Board to^ construct and repair roads 
and weUs. 

(b) Test works are opened to test the severity of the famine. 'The 
object of test works is not to relieve famine but to test the presence of 
it: not to relieve hunger but to find out whether people are hungry.' 

The sacettd stage 

These works are then converted into relief works and the second 
stage begins. 

Poor houses are opened to give gratuitons relief to the aged, the 
infirm and the children. The able-bodied are generally employed in relief 
works, e.g.f construction of roads, railways, ate. 

The last stage 

With the approach of the rains the people are transferred from the 
main relief works to works nearer their ]^lages so that they may attend 
to their cultivation in their spare time. Loans are advanced to the culti¬ 
vators for the purchase of seed^ cattle, and agricultural machinery. 
When the crop is harvested in autumn the works are generally closed. 

The medical and sanitation staff is kept in readiness to deal with 
the epiddtilics of diseases which generally follow in the wake of famines. 

The Famine in Bengalf (1943) 

The Bengal Government failed to realise in time the seriousness of 
the situation and the Government of India realised tdo 4ate its responsi¬ 
bility in the matter. • ^ 

The famine ii^ Bengal is an ugly remindef that famines ai% not past 
history m India. 3*miUioii die<^ of hunger because th^e was no food. 
Miliums have been starving this year because of a &ilnre o|«)iarvest 
and het^nse they^ave no m<mey to buy food. * 

The index numbes of food grams in Calcutta wftch 116 in 1939 
^ot up tf> SeU 19^ ind 1600 in November 1943. 

The Government n|amed tiie hoarders, the pec^e blatm^ the 
government. The deniat polity^ and large military demands, iitfiation„ 

/ ^ m. 
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8pectiUti<m, proifiteering and absence of rationing and price control le# 
to this Canine. 

7%e HWA^ CnmniiMon 

The Famine Enquiry Commission udder the chairman^p of Sir 
John Woodhead admits that the eombmic level of the people has beent 
low and production was not keeping pace with the growth of popula¬ 
tion. The Commission censures both the Government of Indm and the: 
Government of Bengal for having failed to take early and adequate 
measures. The Commission's finding is that a million and a half of 
the people of Bengal died in this famine. On an nverage a sum of 
Rs. 1,000/- was earned as profit for each life lost. The majority of 
these unscmpulons merchants were from outside Bengal whom a corrupt 
and ^incompetent administration allowed to go unchecked and un- 
pnni^ed. ^ 

Summary 

The causes of famine are ; (a) economic as well as (b) physical. 
Famine means extreme scarcity of food. Bat in India there ^ 
never any scarcity of food. The present famine is unprecedented iir 
recent history. 

In India famine is a famine of money, not of food. 

The economic causes are centred in the general poverty of the 
people. .» 

The physical causes are : (i) the uncertainty of rainfall, (ii) lack- 
of transport facilities, and (iii) ravages by animals. 

The remedies of famine »are likewise twofold (a) economic and (b> 
physical. The economic remedies are to be found in general’measures- 
for the alleviation of the poverty the rural masses. 

Famine has been found by (a) preventive or vemedipl measures, as- 
also by (b) relief measures when there has been an actual outbreak of 
famine. 

1. Indicate the causes of Indian famines. fC» U* 1926) 

2. Indicate the'’causes of Indian famine. What steps have been taken 

to fight them? (C. U. ^1927) * 

3. WhiU; is a famine^ ‘Explain the measures that are adopted in India 
to isrevent and to rambat faming. (C. U. 1021} 

4. D^pcrtbe the measures adopted the preventiqp of famines and- 
the organisatiou of famine relief in India. (N. p.' 193?; N. U. }9d0> 

3. Descrite the'Organization of fogiin^ relief in India. (C. U. 1935) 

* 6. Why ao ^n^n famines now-a-da^a indic'iilte a scarcity of emp|py- 
ment ratheuilthan a scarcity of food? •What ratnedi^ Wbttld 
suggest for Indian famines? paeca, 19ll) 
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mRSGATion^ 

]%)i economic imiMulance «nd benefits 

*V is impossible to exaggerate the importance of irrigation in India 
which is primarily an agricultural country dependent at present on a 
rainfall that is unequal, uncertain and often very scanty. The country 
may be divided into three separate and distinct areas for this purpose. 

(a) Sind, Rajputana, the N. W. F. P. dnd- south-west Punjab are 
practically rainless—here the need of irrigation is paranmunt ^ince 
irrigation alone makes cultivation possible.*/ 

(b) £hist Punjab, U. P., Bombay, the Deccan are areas of uncertain 
rainfall— here also irrigation alone can ensure stability of agriculture 
<^d protection against famine and scarcity. 

(c) Bengal, Assam and Malabar are the areas with a certain and 
fairly good rainfall—^here irrigation is hardly needed. 

Further, irrigation not only makes argicnlture possible but also 
profitable in increasing the yield of the crops and in producing crops 
like sugar-cane which require a regular and sufficient supply of water 
in dry areas. Most of the rainfall being from June to October, irriga¬ 
tion is necessary, for the production of winter crops*.. 

Thus irrigation has increased both th9 yield and the value of the 
crops, tK>fably in the U. P., Punjab and i^nd. 

l 4 fe in the desert areas, in particular, is not so hard as before. 
Trade ^as dev^oped, markets have grown, new villages, towns and 
industries have sprung up where there were none. 

Irxigatien has brought increasing revenues to the state, reduced the 
cost famine relief and, in agricultural provinces like the* Punjab, 
broi^^ larger railway profitjf. 

Irrig^on has also been % pacifying and civilising influence in the 
“ N. W. F. P. 

Jt has rsdsed the standard of life and*hgs. encouraged the^ growth 
and movement of x»epul8tion. 

Be^es its importance to aglfculture,, irrigation where it is done 
by canils' helps td increase transport facUities by providing wtsiWys. 

• ^ benefits at i^igation have been numifold. 

Irrigation has been {nursed ;in India for a very mud^ longer time,, 
more universally^ and on^a larged ^le ^an in any fther part Of Ihe 
’tvorld. 
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The total area irrigated in 1939-40 was nearly 54 million 
acres. Still, the area under irrigation is i/sth of the area culti¬ 
vated in India and the government has been criticised for not 
spending more on irrigation e^)ecially in comparison with what 
they have spent on the railways. Government irrigation works* 
have earned an average profit of 7 to 8 per cent,, whereas rail¬ 
ways have not earned even lialf as much. 

Besides the government irrigation works, there are also* 
private irrigation works of considerable importance. 

Methods of Irrigation in India 

Irrigation methods in India are primarily of three kinds:— 


(il Wells; (2) Tanks, (3) Canals. 

WJJIl irrigation or lift irrigation is found mainly in the U. P.^ 
C. P., the Pnnjab, Bombay, Madras and Behar. In lift irrigation the 
fields are irr^ted wii^^he help of -osen or machines driven by hand 
Of 'power. Lift irrigation is necessary where the soil or the nature 
. of the land surface prevents successful canal irrigation or tank irriga¬ 
tion. 25% of the total area irrigated in India is done by wells, two* 
>and a half million in number, costing about 100 crores, mostly private 
works, in some cases with loans from Government. They are regarded 
as more useful and efficient .-than canal irrigation. Beeper boring and 
power pumps would increase their utility. In the U. P. tube-well irriga¬ 
tion is an important and interestinor innovation. 

Tank^ i rriga tion is also an ancient method and is most highly 
developed "m M^mT’^ich has 40,000 tanks. But it is almost unsown' 
in the Punjab and Sind. 

is found, more or less, in nearly all the provin¬ 
ces and is now the most important form ofUrrigation. Irrigation canals' 
may he of two types (a) River works and (b? Storage works, 

(a) River wo^ks again are of two kinds —perennial canals an d 
undation canals. In both, ahicuts v*r dams are built across the rive 
and the^water is diverted through a network oi canals to the fields- 
Inunded 



s upply of yatcr y^e year ronnd.^ ' 

are to «be' ** «^thb ’’Punlab, 
Westeta; U. P. in 1^ deltas pf the I^can riyers, Graved,. 

OodavBii, Srishha and Malumadi. ^ * V 
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(b^ Storage works. In tlie case of storage works the water is held 
wnd stored by building a dam across the valley and dkibrilmted to the 
neighbouring fields by canals <^wn firom the storage. Such wmhs are 
;to be tonnd in the D«:can, C. P., Madras and Bundelkhand. 

FredncBv. Protective <iiid Afaor Wqdn 

Government irrigaiion works are ciasst/ied under three 
3 ieads: (a) productive, (b) protective, and (c) minor works. 

Productive works are those which, within ten years of -their 
•completion, earn a revenue sufficient to cover working expenses 
-and interest charges on the capital cost. Most of the longer 
irrigation systems in India belong to the productive class. 

Protective works are constructed primarily with a view to 
the protection of precarious tracts and to guard against the 
necessity of famine telief expenditure. They are not meant to 
«bring revenue. 

Minor works^tQ those works which-do not fall under either 
head, productive^r protective* 


Colonies I n the Pu njab 

In the Punjab, as in Rajpntana, the problems of irrigation have- 
'been different from others. Before irrigatiotf the land was one ya.st 
desA. unpopulated and barren. When these lands wm-eJKksug bt under 
iirifiration. roads* and villages had to be made which were better planned 
and moi^ saxjjtocy. Roads and railways Irave rapidly been extended and 
cSmxSiSnirations improved. The Government of the Punjab makes a 
net profit of over 2 crores a year from these colonies—a return of 27% 
on what it has spent on their development. The- value of the crop 
raised is about 30 crores jof rupees a year. The colonies have opened 
for the Ftmjab an era of prosperity undreamt of in the past. 

Summary 


Irrigation is of great* importance in India. Irrigation in India is of 
three kinds : (a) wells, (b) tanks and (c) canals. 

Quastions 

1, Write a note on.the various types of irrigation works in India and 
indicate tf^jy economic im|iSrtance. * (C. tJ. 1936; N. TJ. 1^) 

.2. What are tltt ^different forms of irrigation works existing fu . India. 

Discuss tl»sir ecoi)pniic in^iortaace. (C. U. 1939; Dacca, 1943) 

>3. Discuss ,1ihy relatii^ ■mflnencc. of railways and waterways on the 
aconbnnc conffitioh^f» the wal areas of Bengali (C. it, 1930) 

-4. Briefl^y ^eacril^ the irrigStHm works in India, \ci V, 1943) 
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TRANSPORT AND OTHER MEANS OF. 
COMMUmCA TiON 


The industrial and commercial prosperity of a country 
depends, to a very ^eat extent, on the facilities of transport 
and communication which it enjoys. 


Transport 

In a largre country like India, transport is of vital concern. 
Goods and passengers have to travel hundreds of miles. Raw 
materials have to be gathered from every direction and commo¬ 
dities have to be sold in every comer of the country. Transport 
facilities must be cheap and quick. Otherwise the economic 
development of the country, particularly the dewlopment of 
markets and industries, will suffer. 

J* RaiiiifayB 

In modem times the railways provide the most important 
means of inland transport. 

Extent of Indian Raihvmya 


The total railway mileage in the country is 41,000 miles, the total 
railway capital is 853 crores and the normal aiyiaal gross earnings are 
120 crores approximately. ** 


India 





Main Periods ^ Railway Hisfanry « 

(i) lft4-1869—-the guarantee system when eompanies incor- 

Pjorated in England built railways in India enjoying a 
* gutrantee of the East India Company of a sffecified return, 


e.g., the I. R. and the O. I. P. E. • 

<ii) 186%7 ^{—state construction <and mana^ethent.. The Govern¬ 
ment of ob|ecthig to the extravatlhnce Wk Company 
began to hmld their own railways., ThSi system Wi^s alboHi^heli. 
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’ (iift 1879-1900— g^arantee system wider which Ihe lines 
coi«tn.cted by the compaiie. under the new 
goareatee were declared to be the property of the Govero- 
who could tenninate the contracts of the commies 
at the end of 25 years, and at interyals of 10 years there- 

after, e.g., B. N. R., M. & S. M. R. 

{iv) 1900 - 1914 —Ro^fd development of railways which began ip 

yield Profits, . . _ . ,,7 

(v) 1914 - 21 —Breakdown of Railway system dwing the Great War 

and Railway reorganisation. 

(vi) 1921—dcwartfc Committee—state management and staU own- 
ership of railways—government policy. 

<vii) 192 &-Separation of railway finance from general finance- 
separate railway budgets in the Assembly. 

(vUi) 1939 - 194 &-Failttra of Indian railways to cope with traffic 
demands and post-war planning. 

yt>wiMM]iii> ■ml niBiBBemeiit of Inaian 

'The ownership and management of the Indian railways a 
to-<Ky mainly vSted in the state which exercises its control ov» 
Todi.n railways through the Railway Board, which, however, is 
going to be replaced by a Federal Railway Authority under the 

new constitution. ^ . 

Besides^ (i) slate ownership and slate management, as in 
the case of the E. I. there is 
{ 2 ) state ownership and company management, 

( 3 ) company ownership and company management, e.g., 

'• Martinis Railways. ' 

- f 4 ) Indicm^siaie railways, e.g., the Nizam’s Railway^ 

The mixed system of railway management in India has been 
generally condemned^ as compUcated, cumb^us, ccmservative, 
wasteful, extravagant and bureaucratic. Indian opmira is ^ 
favour of state ownership ahd stat^ management of railways in 

India*^ upder popular control. 

(^KS^eation of Ridfawys 

Railways, in India have been dassified^as below accrading 
(if RdWway*. which haveghelped fmwMrd ^ 

, aevdopritetrt ioi Ae trade and indiistfy of the sonntiy 








also the movement of tn^c both inward and 
outward ; 

(a) -which have been csonstmcted in 

ItrSs pecufiartyiiable ^ faming for the purpose 
of protecting: them in the event of an outbreak of 
famine by cheap and ^>eedy transport of foodstuffs 
from the important grain centres of India ; 

(3) Strategic Railways, TA'hich. have been built specially in 
flt5'‘*fS^rtfihwe^er and in the north-eastern frontiers 
of India, for the purpose of defence against any 
foreign invasion from across the Himalayas and the 
borders of Afghanistan and Burma. 


Effec ts o f railwa y s in India and diw faeninte^^ 

PoBtical «ml aidhiunistraitivc 

_\h'\ 

The needs of administration of a vast country like India, 
its securitj’' in times of internal disorder, and defence from 
external aggression, all require a highly developed system of 
railway communications which can minimise distance and 
provide for ^asy and q\tick movements of officials and troops. J 

Social 

The villages have been brought by railways into closer 
touch with the towns and cities. Men's minds have broadened'. 

. The' influence of old usage and Custom has declined. 

The railways have helped to bring quick relief to famir*^- 
aiid earthquake-stricken areas. Railways have thu^ also 
humanitarian aspect, whenever quick transi>ort can help in relief. 

EcoBomie \ 

Railways ^re an important factor in the economic develop- 

1 

ment of a country. ^ 

, Th^effects of rail^ajrs on India's rural ecoi^omy and on her 
industry and foreign trade,^ on priMs and on*’the distributicm of 
popuidUon,'h&ve been great. 

Railways have V^coken down the isolation and seif-snfi&ctency of the 
Indhni villages, established contacts with the.outside world, created a 
new oStio^ and i^lteved ccmgestlDn in Hie viltl^es, cpen^ up 
Bwd rai^d Hie .^Mihndard of iile hi -tnrfl peaa and have/|3wm;w^kr^ 

n-rts '! 


{ 
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trvohitinwflyy f<iree in the country in mutters social, economic and 

Tim railway policy in India has been for a long time so directed • 
that it encouraged the exports of raw materials and facilitated imparts 
of foreign manufactures. In fact it has shaped the very character of 
mur foreign trade and that in a manner in|nnons to the iuteorests of the 
ccmnlxy. Railways are at the same time to be credited witli the 
enormous rise in the volume and in the value of India’s foreign trade. 

The railways have helped towards a better distribution of popula¬ 
tion and have equalised prices in the dtflerent parts of India. The 
markets of internal trade have correspondingly lieen vastly enlarged. 
The railways have helped in the development of Indian industries. 

Railways and Industries 

(i) The railways have helped in the development of Indian in¬ 
dustries by providing easy and cheap facilities for the 
transport of both coal and raw materials for production 
* as well as for the di.stribution of finished goods; 

(i)) The railways have given a great impetus to the engineering 
industries; 

(iii) The easy movement of labour has ctmlrilniled to the progress 
of industries. 

Injmousjrffgsts^^ ' ^ 

ft (<f) The railway policy in India has, howe\er, donC; an injury to 
our (indigenous industries. The importation of cheap foreign 
aoducts has dealt a death-fclow to many of our cottage 
^dustries and has rudely disturbed our rural economy; 

Again, the rise of pricer, in the country is due, in the main, 
to the opening np of markets, inland and foreign, by rail¬ 
way communications in India. ‘ 

2. Ih^lanned railway building has injured ihc hecdtb of the 
feopie in Bengal and elsewhere by their obstruction to the natural 
drainage of the country./For the same reason floods may also be 
ascribed to ij^lanned failway construction, 

Tramport • 

Water transport in India may be diHded into inland 
waterways and (6) opean of marine transport. 

(a) Inl a nd ^terways 

chief inland waterways of India are'^furni^hed hy the 
tht^ ;great'^ygrs, Inriits^ the Brahmapittra and Ithe O^gea 
0 /whicK iw^th tlieir nunkrous^trtbutaries, are na^gable let 36,000 
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miles. The facilities have beeu added to by navigation cahals, 
'Talso specially constructed for this purpose, among which the 
chi^ are the Buckingham Canal in Machas and the Orissa 
Canal. 

tb) Muine Traiuport 

As regards marine transport, the coastal trafEc in passengers 
and goods has been claimed by Indian shipping companies who 
want to be protected and the traffic reserved for them to build 
lip an Indian merchant marine which would one day enter into 
the traffic for trans-oceanic trade with other countries. 

lifi should, also build her own ships. 

Waterways in Bengal 

We liave a network of waterways (the channels and tributaries of 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra) wliose importance is very great. The ' 
most important navigation canals in Bengal are the Circular and Eastern 
Canals. They not only furnish abundant facilities of transport, bat 
their use as fertilisers is also very great. Agaiiii the health of rural 
Bengal depends very largely on the drainage provided by her water¬ 
ways. 

The inland^ waterways of Bengal have suffered from neglect. Some 
<o£ tlieni have changed their course, many iithers have,silted up and 
large sections of others • are i|^fHcult to navigate or are unnavigable 
Ijecause of the growth of waterdiyacinth. 

Relative importance of railways and waterways 

1. Railways supply sjjeedy transport whereas transport by W'at^r is 
■slow. Again water~iransport is cheaper than mil-t ran sport. 

2. Waterways have this advantage over the railw-ays that they not 
■only furnisfi means of transport but they alsojrrigate and fertilise laud. 
'While railways only distribute, waterways prookj^'e as well as distribute. 

3. Railways ,pftien disturb the natural drainage of a country whicli 
leads to the s|>read of diseases like malaria. But waterwaj's, by facili- 
!tating drainage, help iu«the timprovement of the health of the people. 

4.. Also, from the point of view of public finance, waterways are 
more paying;than railways are.* , 

• Bespife the extensive railway system, there are wjde tracts in the, 
■cc’untxyywhich are «till untouched by the railways. 

Roetdk I 

«Iioad transport* in India is in an "limsa^sfactory state, IHanijr' of 
ihe capital riti^ of the provinces are not connected with tite diii^ct 
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headg^iufftc^ \fS motorable roads. Man}’ vitiates and even »;dHdtivi^loiial 
towns ba^e also no connection by road with their headqnatters. The 
conntry requires a network of arterial and feeder roads for the purpose 

HbA developnwnt of trade and industry. 

^ Indhm roads may be classified into— 

(1) arterial roads^ maintained by the provincial governments^ 

which traverse whole provinces, e.g., the Grand Trunk 
S-oad; 

(2) feeder roads, maintained by the District Boards, conihectmg the 

more important places in the districts; 

(3) village roads, maintained by Docal and Union Boards. The 

village roads are often mere tracks which can be used only 
in dry weather. 

Roads are primarily the concern of provincial* governtments and locaf 
bodies, and under the Reforms their upkeep and maintenance became 
one of the ‘transferred* subjects. 

Following the recommendations of the Indian Road Development 
Committee, a Road Board has been set up in each province for a <xm* 
tinnons and co-ordinated policy and for a systematic development of 
roads in India. 

Read develoimient in India ^ 

The need for road dev^elopiuent along with railway development as 
u necessary concomitant of the country’s economic and cultural progress 
was not so clearly recognised before, as it is recognised now. In 1938- 
38, on, the eve of the W'ar, motorable rtfads in India were 64,000 miles 
excluding 12,000 miles of fair weather‘‘roads. Unniotorable roads were 
over 100,000 miles. And motor vehicles of all kinds were about 160,000. 
Animal imports were about 12,000 motor cars and 9,000 trucks. 

The intensive development of motor transport is bringing about a* 
social afil economic revolution in the country, the full implications of 
which cannot yet be clearly foreseen; but it is certain that the Motor 
Age is likely to have ^ even more profound effect upon the live.s> 
and habits of the ordAary people than the Railway Age. 

The road motor, by its greater range aud mobifity, is bound to 
tniug about a great transformation in rural India, not only by enabling 
the ryot to market his produce to his gresj^eif advantage But also by 
^olargiiig l|is range of interests ,and Jys outlook on life through con¬ 
tact estoblished with the social and political movements dutside.^ 

An important problem today is the competitj^ between the roa^t 
motor and the railway., There should be a co-ordinatioth of trwsport 
in India. ilhe.4otar<(^venue "during the ^at fivtM years of the Road 
^ : ^ ^o^ted to 5*18 <^e8 ^ whkh 3*44 crores 

were dist^ite^. to the 16 Governors* .Prayiqces. 
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Thm PM Wmt Rimd Pin 

A 450 crore 10 yeai^^ Road Plan lias iieen mooted. l!lie commtmicB* 
««iou system ^11 provide for (a) agricnltnral areas, (b) non>agricQltural 
areas, <c) large villages, towns and markets, (d) proposed agricultural 
and industrial development for the nest 20 years. 

A Road Board has been suggested to provide drive and co-ordinated 
planning of provinces and states, to balance lival claims and to phase 
work so as to make the best use of demobilizsatton of men after war. 

Roads are to be divided into 4 classes : 

(a) Natkinal Hichways for strategic and administrative purposes 

including National Trails for opening up undeveloped areas. 

(b) Provincial or State Highways. 

(c) District Roads. 

(d) Village Roads. 

The present road mileage is to be increased by 250% to reach, the 
total length of 400,000 miles. 

The War and its i^ects on the Indian transport system 

The internal transport system of India lacks self-reliance. (V. K. 
R. V. Rao). Railways are dependent upon foreign sources for locomo¬ 
tives, roads for motor vehicles and fuel and petrol and coastal trans¬ 
port for steamers. The weakness l^ecame apparent when the Indian 
transport system failed completely to meet tlie war-time civilian and 
military needs* resulting in congestion, overcrowding, delay, loss anil 
ilestmction of life and property. Civilians have suffered most because 
local vshortages have resulted m profiteering and rise in prices. 

In the Bengal famine, in mHuy places, food could not be de’livered 
for want of transport. 

The establishment of motor car, railway and shipbuilding indus^rie.s 
in India tefore the war would have prevented this. 

OTHER MEANS OF COIMMUNICATION 

Among the other means of comm^tcation may be men¬ 
tioned, posisr, telegraphs, telephones, aviation and radio broad- 
*casimg.^ ^ ^ 

Tel^raphmmund ’^lerAonea 

tte'ccntroJ of the Indian Posts, Telegraphs ^d Telephones 
is ve^ed ip; Jhe Dftector-Gen^ral of Posts and* Telegraphs who is 
snbordinate to the Government of India, 'ijor ppsM pui^^oseSi 
India is divided ^to g cindes of i^hich S are mide^the 
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Masters Cenet^l under ^hom are Deptity and Ass^ant Fost 
Masters Ceneral. 

Fort Ofiwo 

The influence which the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Bepartment exercises as an instrument of civilisation in this 
country by providing it w^ith all the modem, though somewhat 
expensive, facilities of communication with the civilised world, 
is indeed very great. 

The Post Office business is transacted by more than a 
million of Postal officials serving in about 25 thousand Post 
Offices working one and three-fourth millipn miles of mail line. 

The Post Office not only does the postal work in the country 
but it also tries to develop the banking habits of the people 
through the Savings Banks attached to Post Offices. It main¬ 
tains the system of Postal Life Issurance. It also co-operates. 
W'ith the public health authorities by selling government quinine,, 
with a view to combating malaria in the villages. 

The Indian Postal Department has also inaugurated an air 
mail service to speed up inland and foreign maijjs. All first- 
class empire quails would be carried by the air-mail at ordinary 
rates, although curiously, the inland service can be used by the 
public only by payment of an extra charge. 

Tliie talecraph and tdaphone 

^The telegrai:)h department was formerly separate from the 
postal department btTt the tw’o departments arc noAN- amal¬ 
gamated. The telegraph department not only sends arid receives. 
inland amd foreign tqi^grams but it is also resi»onsible for the 
reception and transmission of wireless messa^e^. *The depart- 
tnent has acquired all private'telephone ^comi>anies in Judia and. 
in the post-war'ppriod the state telephone'service is expect^ to 
be botb cheap and extenrife. Communications in Judja have^ 
been ii^^oved py connecting the important towns and* dries of 
India with the help of trunk telephone lines. is ^ow possible- 
for a num^ik iCafctHia to npeak on the telephone„ to Delhi, to- 
/Ijondoh and. pracUcaby ail^pdris of the 
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The departm^ts are not primarily revenue-earning depart- 
^ but they are maintained to render postal, telegraph and 

telephone services to the people at the lowest possible rates. 

WirdflM broadcMtiiis—^TI m AH-IndUa RiUlio 

Broadcasting in India iii at present in a process of rapid and exten¬ 
sive development which aims at the expansion of existing service and 
the creation of new ones. Stations at Delhi, 2k>nibay, and Calcutta have 
been reorganized and remodelled; new stations have been established 
at Madras, Dahmre, Dacca, Trichinopoly and Ducknow; and the existing 
station at Peshawar has been brought within the ambit of the national 
system. » 

Wireless broadcasting has immense possibilities in a vast country 
like India where most people cannot read or write but can understand 
what they hear. Attempts have been made to interest the rural popula¬ 
tion in the radio by broadcasting items of rural interest. It is evident 
that the radio will play an increasingly important part in the social 
and community life of the people and that it should do much to break 
down those superstitions and mediaeval customs which still prevail in 
the l)ack-water areas of the country. 

Air Tnoksport—Civil Aviation 

Aviation in modem lj[mes is of great importance to us. Flying by 
air has eliminated time and distance. It is, besides its military import¬ 
ance, of special significance in a big continental country like India. 

Already in many of the fading cities in India civil aviation clubs 
have been established. The rapidity of the development of aviation in 
India has been remarkable. 

The Peat War Plan for Civil Aviation 

The poBt war plan provides for the develcy;mient of new national and 
international routes. In India the success of any plan is de'^ndent on 
India’s ability to build up an aircraft industry. The thousands of 
pilots and flying officers and airmen will, demobilisation, be avail¬ 
able to man Ii^ia’s national air services. Aerodromes that have been 
constructed tn war-time would be useful in peace-time and it is expected 
that all wail and fast j^aesen'^r traffic will be moved by atr transport 
and not by rail or road transport. That should bt^ the aim in India as 
elsewhere. „ 

The*International Air Conference at Chicago has planned for big. 
world wide Air rontes in the post war period. T^e t>)nnnonwea}th Air 
Conference^ at Montreal and in Dondon have been iiegking Ibr tfm 
development 6f Bi|ttslt and Commonwealth Ais Kouteif at of tlm 

wW. ' * . • 
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^ Xsdittit air ixmtes are reserved for Xadian national coanpanies. 
thit Air .1!^«iaport I4ceaisiag Board -will issae the ne<%ssary penziits to 
operate a regular air service in and through India to approved air 
transport operat<»rs and will control rates^ fares, routes, etc. 

Satttoiary ' ^ 

The means of comnmtdcation in India are : (1) Railways, (2) Water- 
itmys, <3) Roads, and (4) Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones. 

The Indian Railways are almost all owned by the state. 

There are three classes of railways in India (i) commercial, (ii) pro- 
Uctive and <iii) strategic. 

■ The effects of railways in India may be studied under the three heads 
(a) political and administrative, (b) social and (c) economic. 

The waterways are furnished mainly by the three rivers, the indus, 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganges with their numerous tributaries. 

The roads in India are not well>deveioped. They have been classified 
einto (i) arterial roads, (ii) feeeder roads and (iii) village roads. 

Road development in India is fraught with great social and economic 
consequoices. The Motor Age is likely to have a more profound effect 
on the country and on its people than the Railway Age. 

The posts and telegraphs are fairly well-developed and well-managed. 

Questions 

1. ‘Railways are an important factor in the economic development ot 
a country." Rxplain. (C. U. 1926) 

2. Discuss the influence of railway de^lopmeiit in India—on Indian 
industries and her internal and external trade. (C. U. 1928) 

3. Discus's the influence of the dbvelopment of the railway system ’in 
India upon (a) the rural economy of the country and (b) its foreign 
trade. (C. U, 1932) 

4. Bisci^ the eccmomic advantages of the development of railways in 
India. (C. D. 1935; 1939) 

3. How would yon classji^' the Railways and the Irrigation works in 
India? Discuss their relative importance to the economic ccmdition 
of the rural areas of India. (C. U. 1936) ' ' 

6. "What are the chief social and econrahie effects of Indiai^. railways, 
(Daoea^ 1941) ' , 

7. Discuss the economic eflects'^of the aonstructicm of railv^ys in this 

coujttoy. (Dacca, 1843) ' * 

8. BrietSty desmbb the irrigation works in India, gy. U. 1945) 

9. Give a bc|^ aotxhint of the history of railway con8tnicti<»i in India;, 
shou^hig.thc dhangisi ^in tiuf pdltoy of the Goven|picnt froxn time- to 

^ V. 1945) 
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CHAPTER X 

COTTAGE INMJSnUES 


Ttke need (or cottage industries in India* 

Half the people of India do not know what it is to have two meals a 
tiayi Pove|i:y and hunger are unmistakable and chronic in the land. 
And no wonder when we are told that 'the ploughing, sowing, trans¬ 
planting, weeding, reaping and threshing can engage a cultivator on an 
outside estimate not more than 90 days of 8 hours each in a year.* 


* Causes of the decay of indiau cottago industries 

The decay of the cottage indnstries lias been due to 

(i) the disappearance of the royal courts and with it the loss of. 

the patronage of the state, 

(H) the adverse foreign influence, 

(Hi) the policy of the Hast India ^mpany and of the British Par¬ 
liament. 

(fv) the competition of the machine-made guoils, 

(v) the apathy of the British Indian Government. 

But modern industriaUsation has not been able to bring about the 
total extinction of cottage industries which, in certain cases, have shown 
remarkable vitality and may survive even under modern conditions. 

Causes of the survival of ^«rttago uidustri« 


(a) Proximity of the market and a more intimate knowledge of the 
buyer^s wants are advantages in favour of the cottage worker. 

(5) Cottage industries requiring %>nly simple tools have generally 
stood well tecause they have a farther advantage of cheap local labour 
and free domestic assistance. 

(c) The artisans have also done, well where they have adaD|ed theui- 
selve# to the new conditions and used better tools and superior raw 
materials. * The weaver has taken to the mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic 
4yes, the brass and coppersmith to sheet . . . the weaver uses the 
fly-shuttle. . . .tailors invariably employ sewing machine,* 

(d) Also fn •specialised products or for limited markets, to meet 
local tastes or in works of art yrhpta machine-made goods are not 

^ cheaper better the cott^g^ Industries have held the market. 

fe) Where the villa|:^ markets are still sheltered^by their isolation 
and selfsuffldency the cottage indnstri^ have still* time to prepare for 
the fl^at^ifaey have to wage with the inachine-ntade goods as they begin, 
^fo arrive. 

(f) Madam inventions and cheap electric power have stre^jpdiened' 

position sof the obtta^ Industries, * 

(g) In foate, it must be walcome"* ^ the^ xffk as a share 

occupkphn tqlsupplement his aastnings fsom agnetuture ihsilA 

be persi^jed In * - 4 
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In ia norm4t year, the cnttivator has an annual average income of 
Rs. 36/* and can he employed for only 3 months. In an abnormal year, 
he loses even this paltry incottie and this scanty employment. 

Indeed, the root of the poverty of India and of the cdnsajoent decaj* 
of Indian life is in the> famine of employment. For 9 months in the 
year, even in a normal year, the cultivator must stay idle in his home 
because there is no work for him. 

The prosperity whidi India, enjoyed in the past can be revived if 
occupations, supplementary or alternative, can be given to men in 
villages. 

And the most important step in this direction lies in •the revival of 
cottage industries on W'hich stress has been laid by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Cottage industries in India must have an important place in any 
scheme of national ecuiiomy because of the emplo}nnent it can otter to- 
the starving, unemployed and under-employed millions of India. 

What ia a cottage industry? 

• An industry carried on in the worker's home is called a cottage 
industry. 

The work-place is the worker’s cottage itself, the capital is small,, 
operations are on a small scale for meeting, chiefly local needs. The 
laliour is supplied by the worker, his wife, children and other depen¬ 
dents. The crgft is often hereditarj-. 

Sdme Indian 'Cottage’ industf'ie* 

In recent years the revival of cottage industries has been 
engaging the attention of both Government and the people— 
their n^gl and iinporfonce in our national economy has-been 
particularly stressed by Mahatma Gandhi and the activities of 
the All-India Spinner^ Association and the All-India Village- 
Industries Association are noteworthy in the connection. 

The products of Indian ^xittaga industries, wood-carvingt.* 
shawls, carpets,* lace embroidery, silver, afid enamelware, enjoy 
consid^able t^utation abrol&d. 

Differ Une^ which can be tried succes^ully as cottage^ 
industries are ian\iinjg, cigar and cigaretie^making, biscr^^- 
making, xemning ,condSmmis, hosiery, umhfelta and soap-^ 
^^makifig agd cutlery, 
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Tift' principal cottage industries: 

'Thm Cotton fiMid-loom WoM^ag Indnatry 

Hand-loom weaving continties to be the principal cottage- 
industry not only of Bengal but also df India. 

It gives occnpaiion (according to the Report of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission, 1918) to near about 60 lakhs of men and women while the 
Indian cotton mills do not employ* even three lakhs and a half. It 
yields a gross income of 50 crores of rupees a year and next to agri¬ 
culture is the most important industry of the people. 

Handloom production has increased from 108 crore yards to 149 crore 
j'ards between 1905-6 and 1936-37. Tlie handloom supplies nearly 30 per 
cent, of the total demand for cloth in India. 

How it has survived—its advantages 

Hand-loom weaving has survived the deadly competition of the 
mills and maintains its existence, as the coarse cloth is still in demand 
in the country because of tradition, sentiment, and a widespread belief* 
that it is more durable than mill-made goods. 

The amount of capital needed is small and the industry is often 
carried <m as supplementary to agriculture. The hand-loom weaver has 
low costs because of a simple inexpensive living and receives domestic 
assistance free. Working .;hard and taking pride in his achievement he 
still manages 4o hold the field. ' • 

B. B. Havell and Sir Alfred Chattertou are of optniou that the hand- 
loom may successfully compete with the power-loom by the adoption of 
improved methods. Others ar^ less enthusiastic about its future. 

2. Th« Woollen Indusby 

The manufacture of .shawls (c.g., Kashmir), carpets {e.g., Ka^niir,, 
Amritsar, Mirzapur and Benares) and blanke4s also gi\re oc^pation to< 
many cottage workers in different part of India. Bveiy'where the difli- 
cnlties are foreign competition, ignorance 'poverty of the workers, 
who are unorganized, lacking the incentive t^gnprovement, and victims. 
ot middl'^neq and* mahajans. 

The cottage industry is suj^bing thousands of blankets to the Indian 
Arniy in Ihe present war.* This proves that with adequate .state support 
the cottage workers can *yet make a Ijjring from eottage industries. 

3. *Se»lbidtura and Silk aHwitfactiirM 

The silk indus^, auofhar textile' industry, has thrived in the ^st 
ryid still ^ng well in Bengal (Hurshidali^d) * Assani^ JKastmur and 
^ty 80 re where ,the.^|oil is favourable for The isj^merfy and'kdkour, 
trained' abundant and d^ap. High class si^ ^ia" are 
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■also maftnfactwrad in Benares. ;paraehate8 are being made with silk 
j^nin a:ad tvoven at Murshidabad eird at,other cottage industry centres. 

Ot£(er important Indian cottage industries are oil and flour milling,*^ 
pottery,! tanning, embroidery, wood-carving, soap-making, bidi and 
tobacco, matches, metal and cutlery. 

Cottai^ Industries in Bengel 

1. Hend-loom weaving 

Hand-loom weaving is still widely prevalent in Bengal, the best- 
known centres are Santipur and Dacca. It is the most important cottage 
•industry of Bengal. Spinning, now decadent, has received an impetus 
ifrom the charkha and khadi movement. 

2. Brass and belbmetal work 

Brass and bell-metal work is also another important cottage industr>’ 

•of Bengal, specially in the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. The bidri 
fWork of Murshidabad and the bell-metal work of Khagra are quite 
famous. 


2. Cane and bamboo-work and matting 

Cane and bamboo-work and matting also constitute another impor¬ 
tant cottage industry pursued in many part of Bengal. The products 

of Midnapore, Jessore and Tipperah deserve ilpecial mention. 

• 

4. Ivory, ooncb-skall and mother of peaid work as also kora, 
button and comb-making i 

These are other important cottage industries which should find a 
mention. The horn industries of’Jessm'e, the conch-shell industry of 
Dacc^, the ivory industry of Mmshidabad should be .specially mentioned. 

' $. Lafomaldng 

X^ce-making is another cottage industry which ha.s come* into pro¬ 
minence recently. Dace-nmkiug is done chiefly in Darjeeling, Hooghly, 
and 24 Paiganas. 

Besides, there are otiier small cottage industries very widely pre¬ 
valent snch as smithy, pottery, basket-imk^n^, making of fisMng-nets. 

tntlery of Kanchannagar and the potfery of Krishnag^ are 
excei^nally good. ^ 

CoMive indnstria* snbnduny to Hgricidtiiiw 

, A distincitkai may be^thawa betweien cottage^ indudfUs wkiah prq~ 
vide jokble^time oscnpofton, mnithy, pottery, -weaving and bell- 

metal work and cottage Undni^es which may provide pari4{^ work 
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ait4 way ^ taken up as subsidiary to agriculture, e.g., weaving (to 
^9ome extent), rope-making, ridi-hu^ing, mispressing, sugar or gur*- 
making, cigar or dgarette-making. 

I 

The difificiiltM* eM cottage mdnaMos 

Among tihe difficulties of cottage industries may be mentioned 

(1) the lack of tedinical education; 

(2) the lack of capital whidi drives the workers to borrow fromt 

the mahajan who absorbs the greater part of their earnings;^ 

(3) the lade of cheap power and necessary tools and machinery; 

(4) the ignorance of market conditions and the lack of marketing* 

facilities; 

\S) lack of public support and lack of state aid and encourage-^. 

ment. 

Steps for tbe improvement and the developmmit o£r 
cottage indnstries 

The cottage industries of the country may be developed and 
improved as a whole by stimulation of (a) the demand for and 
(6) the supply of cottage products, 

. A. Thc*cntcn»ion of demand 

It is necessary for the^ development of cottage industries to< 
create an increased demand*for cottage products. 

The extension of demand l§ks primarily in the revision of 
the attitude of the State and in the stimulation of more c&rrect • 
tastes in all classes of our society who have taken Jtp things, 
foreign to the intense injury of the nation's economic life and 
ideals. 

B. Th«^ eateffiaiotk of siqpply ' 

The^exlcnsion o^ supply lies*in (i) the extension of cottage 
industries such as spinning, weaving, and lace^making, tanning 
in aredi^ where people live^ in enforced idleness,, and 

(if) in the igthoduction of new cottage infdustries such aa^, 

match, bidi, cigars and cigarettes, dy^, dairy^ jMnning and'~^ 
condiments (premaration of jams, jellies, .dlutnd^Si presei^tio^ 
fruits, specia&y mangoes and pi&e:;ap{:Jes). ,® , 
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Fcf the improvement of cottage industries measures should 
1 t?e adopted for 

(а) the imparting of better general education preferably 
.basic education through the media of crafts in the rural areas, 
.artisans’ ^hools, industrial schools, ix>lytechnics which should 
^pplemented by 

(б) a survey of the possibilities of local industries and 
dissemination of useful technical knowledge and commercial 
information relating to such’industries as have good chances of 

i 

^success. Stipends have to be given to those who deserve higher 
technical education. 

(c) Demonstrations and exhibitions have to be arranged, 
and salesrooms and museums are to be established in the principal 
weities of the world to popularise Indian cottage industries. 
Arrangements have to be made for the marketing and sale of 
4 he products of cottage industries. 

(d) New and improved patterns, tools and implements, and 
; methods of production have to be adqpt'ed as suggested by 

Indian experts with knowledge of Indian markets.'- 

(e) Arrangements have to be made for the supply of cheap 
raw materials of good quality, impnoved tools and implements, 
simple and inexpensive machir^ry. 

if) Cheap credit has to be arranged. 

In many province^ State Aid to Industries Act have been 
passed for this purpose. 

The Af«nc7 tf 

4 

The agency for the development: and iiiiprovem*nt;. of cottage in- 
‘dnstries mast, in the main, be tht^ government departments of Agricul¬ 
ture, Industries and Co-operation which must wcp*k in co-ordiuntion and 

rmust be in tou<±t Wh the people. ' 

*■ 

(a) Government can substantially aid in the Hnatter of 
• education, publicity and marketing. ^ 

s' ^ 

(d) But* the cottage wo^fkers find in co-operation the cheap 
voradit they di^re. yhey should also estatfi^^ purchase aUd 
' ^le societies .on co-operaitv 4 lines. 
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(<:) Non-official agencies might also help in rousing public 
opinion to the need of the development of cottage industries 
"tind in popularising them. 


A cottage industry is an inOnstry that can 1)e carried on in tlie 
ivorkw^s home. 

The principal home Industries oj Bengal are : (i) hand-ioom weav~ 
ing, (ii) brass and belUmctal ivork, (Hi) cane ami batnboo-wm'k and 
matting. 

% 

Our cottage industries have to Ije improved by (i) primary education, 
(i)) Industrial survey followed by the spread of technical knowledge and 
commercial infortnation, (iii) the holding of demonstrations and exhibit 
tions, and the establishment of sale-rooms and museums, (iv) the adop¬ 
tion of new and improved patterns, tools and implements, (v) the supply 
of cheap raw materials and cheap credit to the cottage workers. 

Questions 

1. Indicate the various ways in which 3011 can develop the cottage 
indnstries of India. (Q- U. 1928) 

2. Name som# of the home industries of Bengal. What steps wonld 

you iiropose for their improvement? (C. U. 1929) • 

3. Enumerate some of the priifigipal cottage industries of Bengal*Which 
can be carried on as subsidiary to agriculture. Suggest how best 
thej' can be fostered or preserved? (C. V. 1932) 

4. * Describe some of the more important cottage indnstries of India. 

(C. T^. 1936). Indicate the difficulties experienced by thenv, (C. I^. 
194!) . 

5. Describe the utility of rural industries in Intiia. Indicate tlie methods 

by which such inda.stries may be fostered. ^C. U. 1940) 

* * 

e. Examine the i>osition of the hamlloom industrv in India. (Dacca, 

* 1942) ^ • • • • 

^ • 

7. Indicate the importance* of cottage indjistries in Indian rural economy 
and discuss the chief difficulties experienced by them* (C. U. 1943) 

*TI]e question whetlier the pec^le of-India should^stick to tlie old 
system of, handicrafts or adopt, to the full extent, the new system 
* of productioir by machinery and witl^ large* S^pital, i&folves many 
difficult points.;'^ Elucidate the statement, *4C. V. 1946) ’ 
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Besides agriculture and cottage industries, India has her 

manufacturing industries,* which, in point of imiwrtance, come" 

next to agrictilture. The increase in our national prosperity shall 

lie, in future years, mostly in our pro»res.s in manufacturmg 

industries. 

« 

CondituMis of industrial progress 

Broadly, the conditions of industrial progress of a country 

are: 

(t) . access to natural resources (ores and minerals, power,, 
etc.), 

(it) supply of labour, both skilled and unskilled, 

(Hi) supply of capital required for industry, 

(iv) supply of business and^ industrial leadership. 

« ^ 

Causes of the mdustrud badnvardness in India 

, In India we have vast natural" resourpes, a teeming popula¬ 
tion and the Tabled* hoarded mealth of India. Why .should we 
then be backward industrially? 

On an examination of the conditions of industrial progress 
w*e find we have large natural resources with an abundant supply 
of labour. 

f 

" '■ . . . . ^ • 

* In India the general body of opiniotf iS i<i favour of hastening the 
developqien^ of manufacturing industries With a view .to ending the 
poverty of ,the people. ^ • 

intrOnuction of machinery, no doubt, would brmg ^vils bf^t 
the^ can be controlled and remedied. The e^e^ poverty of the teem> 
ing millions of India can on^ be removed by a increase in the 
natioiial and iwxnne India. And tins cannot b^ ^ne without 

the ^p of hp'to-dam ,:^ethQas of production. It mil db India hd good 
to be led aw^ by ppetac ot phitoB^hical romance. Ra|^ indusUMisa- 
a’^^xhiiie national nec^ity, \ . 
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(*) left ike exploitation pi mm. nafmol zesmtaes^, 

,such as, coat, goM, Bnd ,i^|lri6t^mn, .to /orai^9»«r^« 

(if) There is an abundant sup|)ly of unskilled labotu but 

^skilled labour, which is more important, was cofnpmaiively 

scarce. Poor education* and pcjor physique^.due mostly to poor 

wages, account for the low efficiency of Indian labour. 

(iff) Om: wealthy men looked.ahYlv at our industries. A nd 

the men with 'brains’ cannot work out their schemes for the 

shyness, oi Indian capital. There is. according to some, also a 

---- - -. . „ - ^ -- 

shortage of capital irt India.} 

Indian capital was, imtil recently, chiefly invested in agri¬ 
culture and in a few familiar manufacturing industries, e.g., 
jute and cotton. ^ 

{iv) Relatively to our industrial possibilities industrial and 
financial leadership has been poor. The deficiency in the supply^ 
of business and scientific experts has been due to our neglect' 
of the applied sciences and attachment to a system of education 
of a literary and academic type. In Germany the zeal for 


J Industrial edttcatioB*in India 

he supre%te need of the country is for managers and foremen, for 
pioneers and entrepreneurs. Indian sentiment is not wiUing to content 
itself with foreign leadership i^ India.' 

In Japan, Germany, France^ the U. S. A. and in Great Brit&in also 
the state spends large sums on providing industrial education for the 
people to increase their industrial efficiency. But in India the state had 
until recently entirely neglected it. , 

The spread of primary education and technical education, disappoint¬ 
ing though their progress has been in thej past, coupled jwith the 
diffusion of general httowledge and the knowledge of economics and 
the sciences in the various colleges and universities of India will lay 
the true basis of industrial education in India and will furnish the 
country with a class of business men fit fo direct and control its 
econ(»nic developnfent. 

y Various public Iwdies in India ar^ trying to remove this want, but 
the main rasponsibility lie% vpth the state. Industrial Exhibitions would 
also help to educate and ipform the buying public and give an impetus 
to producers. ^ * 

^Dofumewcial EducatUni, whose importance is being increasingly 
irecogniseh by the Universities and by the public, should also help 
Indiams in ofgani^jpg and conducting' business on *modem lines at 
4 iome and abroad. ^ * 

^ ,The profitable manufacturing industpes i^i^ in J:intfC attract the 
talehts a^ btrains ff our ^oung men who to-day seek polttka the 
learned profession# as their careers in life. * 

n-j6 ; 
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scientMc stud^r and t1i« application of science to the solution of 
the problems of life have made her the industrial leader of the 
world. 

(v) Many Indian industries were crushed by severe, and 
often unfair, foreign competition, e.g., dumping. 

(vi) The railway rates policy in India is also partially 
responsible for our industrial backwardness. 

(vii) Another very important cause of India’s industrial 
backwardness is the former laissez-faire or 'let alone' policy of 
the government. 

The Gwemment attitude towards industriaL deve^ 
Icpment in India 

The government attitude towards industrial development 
has not been very helpful or sympathetic. The Great War 
forced the Gofernnient and the people of India to take up the 
question of a definite industrial policy for the country. 

The bdastrial Commisuon 

The Indian Industrial Commission (1916-llS) may be considered to be 
the first milestone in the progressive interest taken by the Government 
in the industfial development of the land. It recommended that the 
Coveri^ment should play an active part^n tlie industrial development of 
India to make her more self-contained. The state can aid industries 
by research, survey, infmrnaiion^and advice, education, demonstration, 
local purchases and financial assistance. 

Under the Reforms, ^tlie Government of India remained responsible 
for the general direction of industrial polic 3 ', the ministers and legisla¬ 
tures in the provinces being responsible for the development of local 
industries. 

For the purchase of government stores locally* t^e Indian Stores 
Depm'tment was created in 1922. f.Tlie Department in its purchases gives 
I»eference to goods of Indian origin. 

But comp&^fafiv^ly little was achieved tiK the government adopted 
the new fiscal'^ policy. 

fhW Trade tfnd Protection—ti»o cmo for {wotef^on ui IndlNi 

• ’ * * * W 

India w^a a coai^ry with free trade with her markets opened <to 
every invader. Ml tlfe leading industrial countries,^the U. S. A., Great 
Britain, %ance^ Germlny and Japan, however, ^'ave attained their 
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♦present greatness by protecting their markets for their own indnstries 
at least dnring their infancy. 

* In India also her infant industries, possessing great natural advan¬ 
tages, required protection from the competition of powerful and well- 
established rivals. It is the strongest argument for a policy of protec¬ 
tion in India. Other arguments are : (a) a diversification of industries, 
which is necessary to economic stabilitj% to relieve the overcrowding 
in agriculture and to provide a variety of occupations for the people 
and (b) national self-sufficiency for political and economic reasons. 

State assSstance to indiutries 

The state assistance to manufacturing industries in India has been 
given in tlie following manner : 

(1^ The Slate has started pioneer or demonstration factories, e.g., 
the tanning industry, and by proving the possibilities of success has 
handed over the control and ownership to private individuals for a 
nominal consideration. 

(2) The State has, by its stores purchase policy, now shown a pre- 
■ference for Indian goods where they are available. 

(3) In the Department of Industries in every province the State 
maintains a bureau of industrial research and information about the 
industrial possibilities of the province concerned. 

(4) The Slate has be#n trying to meet the deficiency in the supply 
of trained en^neers and managers by the award of technical scholarships 
to Indian students for technical study abroad. 

(5) The State has also be A granting protection to Indian ini^ustries, 
'C.g., iron and steel, from foreign competition by the levy of high import 
■duties on steel imported from forei^ lands. 

(6) The State has also, in deserving cases, been giving bounties to 
Indian manufacturing industries. 

During the War the Government appointed a Board of Scientific 
;and Industrial Research and later on set up a Post-war Reconstruction 
’Committee with several policy committees.* They also established a 
new departmeqf—^the’Department of Planning and Development and 
promised to continue assistance to industries at the end of the War. 

7he Ptecal Policy in indio 

The IncUaa Ftseel Commisfion 

♦ The Iqdian Fiscal Commission, in 1922, recommenced to the govern¬ 
ment the adoption d)f the policy of ‘Discriminating Protection* in favour 
>of Indian industries against destructive and; ^u some^chses,' un^ir 
foreign competition^by means of prohibitive dttHes on imports til foreign 
■goods and by bopilifies or subsidies to home manufacturers «as meiy be 
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lottnd cMScessaty^ The new fiscal policy of the government is « p^ejr 
diaerimiafttiaf yarotoction. 

T1i« T«riff Bo«rd 

The Fiscal Commission’s solution was the creation of a permanent 
Tariff Board to investigate the claims of particular industries to pro¬ 
tection. 

The three conditions which must be satisfied by an industry before- 
the Tariff Board would recommend its protection to the Government and 
the I/egislature are : 

(1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such as- 

an abundant supply of labour and raw materials, cheap power and st 
large home market. ’ 

(2) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection, ° 

(3) The industry must be one which, without the help of protectiotr, 
is either not likely to develop at all or not as rapidly as is desirable 
'in the interests of the country. 

Because protection in India is given only after due investigation and 
discrimination, the Indian policy of protection is known as 'protection 
with discrimination'. 


Progress of Indian IndiiMries under Protection 


Year 

^teel 

(ingots) 

Cotton 

piece- 

goods 

Sugar 

(From 

C^) 

mm 

Paper 

■ "T" 

in thousand 

in million 

in thousand 

Gross 

in Uionsand 


tons 

yards , 

tons 

(in lakhs) 

tons 

19S2-23 

131 

■ 

1,725 

24 

8 

24 

1939^0 

% 

1,071 

4,031 

• 

1,242 

220 

70 


la the first 20 years of protection some of our old industries in 
India have prospered greatly. In the same period some of our infant 
industries have been nursed and fostered. Among ifheeai jnay ]be men¬ 
tioned the names of the iron ajAl steely industry, the heavy chem^al ^ 
industry, the pap^ industry, the cotton ihdhstry, tlie matc^ industry*, 
and the st^ar'indu^ry. 

faiqioriid PiUsa’cnce 

The policy ot protection which India adopted ^as a result of the- 
fisiccd autonoi^y or independence which she gained after ^he War hps- 
been qualified recm^ hy the introduction In^perkd Pre¬ 

ference. 
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Imperial Preference means the preference of Bmpire goodS} e.g., 
British goods to goods from outside the Empire^ e,g., Japanese goods. 

* India has granted preference to British goods, e.g., cotton textiles and 
steel, by admittmg them on specially favoured conditions. The import 
duties on them are mnch lower than the import daties on Japanese 
and other foreign goods. 

Imperial Preference is thns a protection granted to the empire in- 
dnstries—^the cost of this protection (the higher prices of goods) is borne 
by the Indian consumers for the benefit not of the Indian producers 
but for the British and other empire producers. It is advocated ber 
cause it would secure closer economic and political unity of the Bmpire 
in peace and war. It is very widely opposed in India because India 
cannot grant this preference without substantial loss and injury. 

The Ottawa Agreement 

Some years ago, the Government of India entered into a reciprocal 
trade pact with Britain at Ottawa whereby preferences were given to 
British goods in India and preferences obtained for Indian goods in 
Britain. The agreement was much criticised in India as betraying 
India’s interests and was denounced by the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement 

To meet the Japanese menace in Indian markets and to secure a 
reciprocal market for Indian cotton in Japan an agreement in 1934 
was also concluded with Japan fixing quotas. The agreement was 
rriiewed in 1937 with slightly more favourable terms. 

The War end Indian Industry 

On the eve of the war tlie chief industries that were in existence 
were cotton textiles, woollen textiles, jute textiles, sugar, iron and 
steel, matches, paper, cement, ammonium sulphate and sulphurig acid 
plants and tea and cotfee plantations. 

* The output of Indian industry was mainly sold in India and in 
Allied tetritories and, therefore, the war did not affect Indian industry 
so much as it affected Indian agriculture, particularly tea and jute. 

But India did. not* have the heavy engineering or the heavy chemical 
industfy nof the labour and techijj^icians needed in these industries. 
(V. K, 1|. V. Rao). . . • 

Increase in India’s *manafactnring capacity was depiendent on these~> 
on imports of machinery, n^chme Aols, spare parts which became 
increasiil&ly difficult as the war lengthened on. * 

Factories wem diverted to munitions prodj^cticSi which expanded 
eeveral tin&s. Also such commodities as -wie^ produ^gd for civilian 
•use bad to be d^erted to military use. Tb^e wdb also a oomtdete.^ 
absence of impojrfe. 
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Mnnitioiis production jn India followed the lines of the Chutfield 
Committee Report while tlie Rogw* Mission explored other means of 
munitions production through railway and big industrial workshops. 

The establishment of the Eastorn Grosqt Supply CoimcB with head* 
quarters in India meant that India was to be the mam supply' base for 
the campaigns in Africa and South Bast Asia. The Supply Department 
with ah industrial planning and research organisation was set up with 
this view. Technicians were also trained in thousands. 

The lease-lend arrangements with the U. S. A. eased to a certain 
extent the supply position both in the matter of commodities for 
.civilian consumption and machine' tools and machinery. But it was iis 
every case subject to the restrictions of shipping and exchange priority,. 
The number of workshops which was 600 before the War increased to 
over 2,000 during the war. India now makes 90 per cent, of tlie vatious: 
articles required by the Army. The expansion of production has beeir 
great both in kind and in quantity but it has often been at the expense 
of the ordinary consumers and civil supplies. Government did not 
attempt to control prices and with the policy of inflation in full swing 
prices soared high. Government has at long last realised the import^ 
ance of price control and civil supplies in war economy and a separate 
department of Industries and Civil Supplies has accordingly been set 
up and the need for better economic and industrial planning is realised! 
to-day both by the people and by the Governinent. (Rao)j_ 

Foreign capital in India—unrestricted admission no good 

Capital is very necessary for the induslnal development of a country. 
The totaf investments of foreign capital in India have been variously 
estimated from 800 cores to 1,500 cmores. Indeed, it may be said that 
moderi^ industrialism in India owes its inception to foreign capital. 

The jute industry and t^e plantation industries, e.g., the tea, coffee,, 
and indigo plantations developed rapidly with foreign capital and under 
European management. 

The unrestricted admission of foreign capital in India has not beetv 
an numixed good. 

India has need of foreign capital,' and is ready to pay ttie price but 
she should not pay what is more than necSsaary pr fair. 

ArgmnenU in Ifavour of fore^n capital in India 

(a) India aeed| foreign capitarfor a rapid and fall ntilisati(i|ii qf lier 
resources. - ^ 

Foreign capital ^has been of high educative svalue to Indian 
'capitalists audcgmnufac^tsrs. * • 

(c) Tlws risks ahd lo^qs of pioneering have been^bome by foreign 
capital. 
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Argumwots agaiart foreign capital in bidia 

(a) Foreign capital is an evil when it is saddled with foreign enter- 
prise and involves foreign domination of our industries. 

The unrestricted employment of foreign capital has created power~<' 
ful foreign interests in banking, shipping, insurance, tea, jute, coal, 
gold and petroleum industries from which Indians have been all but 
shut out. The foreign capitalist not only takes interest on his capital 
but also takes crores of rupees on account of the profits of the enterprise. 

(b) The danger of foreign capital is particularly great in the mining 
industries because the stock of minerals is limited. 

(c) Foreign capital, when it is unrestricted, creates foreign vested 
interests and may mean not only economic bondage, but also political 
bondage in the long run. 

m 

' The state should, in these circtnnstances, undertake the protection 
of the national interests by insisting on incorporation of companies in 
India with rupee capital, association of Indians with their management*^ 
and the provision for training Indian apprentices. 

The principal manufacturing industries 

The principal manufacturdng industries in India are the 
following : —^ * 

(1) The cotton industry, which is mainly localised jn Bombay and 
Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency, is in Indian hands. Cotton mills 
are to be found in the other provinces as well. There are siftne 
mills with a capital of about 40 crojes and employing labourers num¬ 
bering 3}4 lakhs with an output of about 6,000 million yards. The 
industry received a great impetus from the Swadeshi Movement* and 
has made colossal profits during the last War and this. jThe mills 
produce chiefly coarser yarns and goods. The Indian mills can at 
present supply all India’s normal requirements, still large quantities 
of cotton goods are iiyported—chiefly goods of finer quality, prints and 
bleached goodsf ^e industry has received protection because of the 

. severity of Japanese compeli^oii. 

• • • * 

(2) The jute mill industry which is localised in Betfgal is dominated 
by foreign control and managejnent. IP earns big profits because of its 

• mom^l^^aracter. 'In point of eflicieut organivSation* it is second to 
none in India.*—(filial). 

9 It has lieen least hit by the war because*^ the equalled output, 
and prudent reser^s. It bss to face in futuge^ yearf deGlining prices^ 
foreign cOmpetit^li and the possibility«of stdS^itutes. . 
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The government policy of protection has fostered the 
growth of 

(3) The iron catd steel industry, mainly located in Bihar. The Ta^a 
Works at Jam^edpur are the largest iron and steel arorfcs in the 
British Bmpire having 48,000 workers. Its monthly production in 1936 
was approscimately 75,000 tons of pig iron and 50,000 tons of finished 
steel. The iron and steel industry may be regarded as the ‘key’ <n: 
basic industry and has been the first to receive protection (1924). The 
industry has made rapid progress and in spite of its vastly increased 
production India still imports foreign iron and steel. 

(4) I'he paper industry, with 16 mills and a capital of a|>out 4 crores 
(in 1939) and an output of 74,000 tons. 

(5) The match industry and (6) the sugar industry which^ have 

recently been 'protected* and have attracted considerable Indian capital 

and enterprise. Other industries are leather and tanning, chemicals 

and glass, 

€ 

Besides, India has a few important mining industries, coal, 
gold, petroleum and manganese. 

Coal 

The coal industry employs 170,060 persons. Its annual output is 
near about 25 million tons. The industry is now a *ke>; industry for 
keeping the factories going and also for fuelling war-time rail and 
ocean transport—a large part of which is military and naval require¬ 
ment. The present coal shortage is due to long neglect of the industry. 
Attempts are being made to rationalise production, improve the quality 
and conditions of labour and to save a very difficult coal position in 
the country by the appointment of a Coal Commissioner. 

Labmi#'conditimia in Industries 

Persons employed in industry are only 1 per cent of the population 
•^those employed in the organised industries are even less than I per 
cent. ' . , 

We have all the evils of early European factory conations — over¬ 
crowding, immorality, drunkenness, gambling, indebtedness, debasement 
of the min^L and tna body* c ' 

The sources pf labour employed In mills and factories, specniUy in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Jamshedpur and Cawnpore, ore the villages. 
The migration of^'labqur to the industrial towns takes place under 
economic and^tSociat pmesure in the villages. The Inffian labourer 
aeldotn hr^ks conva/at wit£ tbe village. which ,^8 his home, 
association periodically Renewed with the ultimate aihg of > cQmf<Hrtably 
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settling dovm to sgricultiue in the village. Industrial labour is thus 
not permanent but floating, not truly industrial but agricultural at its 
^re. 

The cenaes of the low level of efficiency indiulrial labour in India 

India's vast population is in contrast with her small industrial 
-population. The deficiency of India's industrial labour is a major handi¬ 
cap in her industrial plan and progress. 

Industrial labour in India is generally inefficient. Women operatives 
•of Japan are more efficient workers than the men in Bombay or 
Ahmedabad. The causes of this inefficiency are : (1) physical, (2) social, 
(3) industrialf (4) mechanical. 

The poor efficiency of the Indian workers is due to his poor 
physique. But poor physique is due to poor wages—poor food, bad 
.housing, no sanitation. Early marriage, unambitious outlook, migratory 
nature all alike contribute to the inefficiency of Indian labour. Lack of 
industrial training and apprenticeship and the use of obsolete methods 
und out of date machinery of production are also equally responsible.. 

An improvement can only come through an abolition of (he ‘sardar* 
system, higher wages, better housing, leisure and recreation, factory 
•ventilation and improvement, and reorganisation of the plan and methods 
>of industry. Compulsory and free primary education followed by educa¬ 
tion in trade or technica'f schools would also increase the efficiency of 
Indian labourf 

To remedy the evils the state has enacted labour legislation, 
•employers have started labou# welfare schemes and the workers have 
trade unicms. 

Large-scale and small-scale production in India 

The development of India's resources demands large-scale opera¬ 
tions without which it would be difficult tb compete withe powerful 
foreign rivals. But the small industries need not die to make room 
.for the big industries. Toys in Germany, vjatches in Switzerland, silk 
in Japan, cutlery ^in Sheffield, hosiery goods in Nottingham are still 
made 'id the home and not in the ^tory. 

• * Facto^ life witti its^ strain, congestion, immorality and ill-health, 
hard work and iron discipline is repugnant to mostMlndians chiefly on 
moral and social grounds—cot^ge fife i* more attractive to them chiefly 

• ifmr its*ffti$dom. * 

The crying needs of India to-day are a diversity bf occupations mid 
.spare-time cftcupations tor our ryots who live, m enJorcf^ idleness Imr 
pmt of the 3 rear. piey can find emplo 3 rfiient, j^er present, conditionat 
in cottage jdaustries. The imme^ale qftestion is, therefore, not 
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0116 of antagonism between large-scale production and small-scale pro- 
daction. The one should supplement the other. 

Th* jBomfaay Plan—^Tata-Birla Plan 

The 15-year Flan divided into 3 Five-j'ear Plans involved an expen¬ 
diture of 10,000 crores aiming at (a) a three-fold increase in the national 
income and (5) developing a more balanced economy. 

It aims at increasing production, particularly industrial production* 
U'hich will increase five-fold in 15 years. But little is said about the- 
distribution of the national income which is quite as much important 
as production from the point of view of a balanced economy for India. 
Our first aim should be to banisB poverty and economic inequality. 

The first plan would cost Rs. 1,400 crores, the second' 2,900 crores- 
and the third five-year plan 5,700 crores. The. first plan will lay the 
foundation for the second plan which in its turn will be the ba^s for 
the third plan. The Plan would be financed in the following manner : 


, Gold Hoardings 
External Finances 

Sterling Securities ... 
Favourable balance of trade ... 
Foreign loan.s 


1,000 crores 


600 

700 


f9 

ff 


300 crores. 
2,300 „ 


Internal Finances ... ... ... ..!! 

Savings ^ ... ... 4,000 crores 

"Created* money ... ... « 3,400 ,, 

(Advances from the Reserve Bank of India against 
ad hoc Securities) • 


2,600 

7,400 


10,000 crores. 

The dutribution of thi% finance will be as follows : 

Industry ... 4,480 crores Education ... 490 crores. 

Agriculture ... 1,240^ „ Health ... 450 ,, 

Communications ... 940 „ Housing . ... 2,200 ,, 

..Miscellaneous 200 ’ ,, 

a 

10,600 crores- 

The pUm makes two politicfkl assumptions (1) the exis(;i&nc^ of at 
national government to back up this plan and (2) the economic unity 
of India. The plali makes revolutionary changes inadndustry but goes- 
sloW with ag^pulture. ought to be made clear that ^ate control 
would be necessaty ann^lso ^tate ownership of ^ey industriea and! 
natural nesqju-ces. New Btdia nvist be built and owtib^ by the people^ 
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Summary 

^ The present policy of the government is * Discriminating Protection*' 

for Indian industries. 

The principal Indian manufacturing ijidustries are : (1) the cotton- 

mill industry, (2) the jute mill industry, (3) the iron and ^eel industry,. 

and (4) paper, cement, match and sugar industries. 

Questions 

1. What, according to you, are the conditions necessary for the in¬ 
dustrial progress of a country ? Do they exist in India ? (C. U. 1929)’ 

2. Examine the part played by foreign capital in Indian industriaV 
development. (C. U. 1928, 1930; Dacca, 1941) 

3. What do you think should be the attitude of the Government of 
India towards industrial development in India? (C. U. 1929) 

4. Write a note on the cotton and jute mill industry. (Dacca, 1942,. 
1942) 

5. “India possesses an abundance of natural resources and a plentiful’ 
suppK of cheap Jabour, but she lacks capital, enterprise and organi¬ 
sation. The defects are, however, remediable." Elucidate this state¬ 
ment. (C. U. 1939) 

6.. Discuss the** importance of industrial education in India. 

7. Write a note on the Indian Tariff Board. (C. U. l&Zi) 

8. Discuss briefly the causes o?<he low level of efliciency of indhstrial 
labour in India. (C. U. 1934) 

9. Which would you advocate for India—^Free Trade or Protection, |ind! 
why? (C. U. 1936). State the infant industry argument for Indian 
industries. (C. U. 1941) 

10. What is meant bj”^ ‘discriminating protection’ ? What are the 

principal industries w’hich have been given protection in India ? 
(C. „U. 1940) ,, , ' 

11. Describe the chief nianufacjuring^dustries of India. (C. U. 1944)- 

12. “Unrestricted admissioh bf foreign capital can Ijy, no means be 
salutary from the poinl of view* of ^le* interests of India.*' Com¬ 
ment 91 ^ this statement. (C. U. 1946) 
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Trade and Transport 

The .development of trade and commerce depends on the 
■facilities of rail, road and water-transport and on the country's 
general economic progress. In India, rail-transport is much 
.more developed than road or water-transport. The Indian rail¬ 
ways have been so spread that they encourage the growth of 
-India’s foreign trade more than her internal trade. Inland water 
'^transport is neglected in India. The greatest development has 
3)een in maritime transport. Facilities of communications, e.g., 
postal services, telegraphs and telephones, have also greatly 
lielped expansion of trade. 

Indian Trade 

India’s ipland or internal trade must be considerable because 
'of the size and population of the qpuntry. 

India’s inland trade was formerly in the hanjjs of certain 
trading castes who have now^ lost their trade monopoly. The 
(preSent trade is done by the big wholesale merchants in towns 
;and citi«6 through a sfties of middlemen with the village trades¬ 
man, who is often the village money-lender as well. The trading 
is done by hawkers but more usually in village bazars {hois) 
■^vhich meet on fixed days. Trading is alsb doni; in melas and 
fairs. 

Th* Coa«taf Tsad* 

The coastal* trade between various Ihdian ports is registec;^ separa¬ 
tely from the fo|'eign overseas trade. Its total value must have con-* 
s^erably dimimshed with the separation of Burma ffom I^dia. Butmans 
tra^ with India (pr^dpSiUy^the exchange of Burmese rice, oil apd 
timber ftf Indiasi coal,^ute and jnte manufactures, cotton piecegoods, 
iron end steel) would henceloifth be shown in Indii^f foreign trade. 
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Fur^m TradM 

Saft-benw Tnwl»~Ita chief chanwtcristics 

The total sea-borne foreign trade of; India which in 1930-31 
was valued at 400 crores, shrunk to nearly 263 crores in 1933-34- 
This in 1939*40 rose to 432 crores and shrunk again on account 
of the War but this is only a fraction of the total value of the 
Trade of India. 

The exi)orts, which amounted to 227 crores in 1930-31 
declined greatly from 1932-34 but rose to 256 crores again in 
1939-40 ; while the imports which were worth Rs. 173 crores 
in 1930-31 fell in the period of depression to 117 crores and 
recovered again in 1939-40 to 176 crores. 


In 1944-45 the total value of imports to and exports from- 
India amounted to Rs. 200*9 crores and Rs. 227 crores respec¬ 
tively—the balance of trade being in India’s favour to the- 
extent of 26 crores. In the previous j^’ear (1943-44) the favour¬ 
able balance amounted to 90 crores. In India the normal 
feature is that the exports are in excess of the imports. 


Expo^ 


J 


Jute and Cotton are the*,, most important exports—in ^944-45 
the value of the shipments of jute and cotton w’as 68*5 crores 
and 49*81 crores respectively, ^he chief buyers of jute are- 
England, U.S.A., Australia, Canada Brazil, Argentine besides 
Burma, Malaya and Empire countries.' The chief bdyers of 
Indian cSotton and cotton goods have been (besides Japan)- 
England, China, France, The Middle' East, Ceylon, Burma,. 
East *Africa< • * 

• * Indif also exported 1 S% of her tea—90% of which was pur^- 
chased by the U. K? She Ijas also expoii^d* foodgrains to^ 
Burma, ^alaya, Iraq, Iraif, U.K., Germany. Oil seeds, 

* HnseM and rape^seeds, groundnuts and casior^eeds, sesamum. 
are also exported to U. K., France,^ Belgium^ Australiat 
A'etherlands. I#ac and hides and skins ^ ex^rtad chie^y ^ 
the U. a A. §fSi U. K, 
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With the development of Indian industries iTtera lias been 
<an important and welcome change in Us nature—an increase 
in the export of manufactured goods^ e.^., cotton and jute 
.manufacturers, woollens, metals, etc. 

Nevertheless s6me features of the export trade are still 
unsatisfactory, (i) Hides and skins which could have been 
manufactured in India are still exported raw. (2) The export 
•of oilseeds is to be regretted because it deprives India of their 
use as articles of diet and manure. (3) The exports of raw- 
materials and foodstuffs constitute an increasing .share of our 
total exports which is to be deplored ; it is indeed a sad com¬ 
mentary that foodstuffs should be exported when the •people 
who produce them are starving. 

Ssipsi.— 

While India exports raw materials and foodstuffs she imports 
■primarily manufactured goods which formed nearly 74% per 
■cent of the import trade of India in pre-war days. 

India has to depend upon her imports for a large part of 
.her clothing, the bulk of her machinery and hardware, and 
large number of other industrial necessities anU engineering 
*and railway' equipment, and instruments and machine tools, 
.dyes and drugs. There has been n great decline in imports of 
cotton piecegoods due to (1) political causes, (2) growth of the 
Indian cotton mill industry and (3) lower purchasing power of 
.the Indian masses. ^ 

Otfier important imports are woollen and silk goods, gliss, 
paper, metals, sugar, salt, radios, motor cars and electrical 
machinery. . ,, 

In 1944-45 the value of hpj-cotton imports Was 28*66'crores 
Of 15*9% of ber total imports. Wool, and woollen of^the value* 
■of 4*47 erores\v^aB also purchased in 194^5-44—mostly from U.K. 
T'he value of, machinery imported in 1944-45 was*iii^nSy 14*8 
crores. The total value of all imports in 1944-45 was 200 crores.' 

' tawl IWsk * , 

In order to comjjlete *the picture of India's foreign trade 
mention Muist be ma^e of •the trade across northern land 
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frontier whose total is roughly 5 per cent of her sea-borne trade. 
The principal imports being grain and pulses, metals and metal 
manufactures, provisions, fruits, vegetables and nuts, raw silk, 
wool and live animals. India’s principal exports across her 
land frontiers are cotton goods (largely re-exports), metals and 
metal manufactures, sugar, tea, salt and spices. • 

Trade with Principal Countries during 1939-45 

In recent years India’s foreign trade was diverted to other 
countries from Britain. 

After the last war, India’s foreign trade remained chiefly 
in British hands and was, to a large extent, confined to -Great 
Britain. 

After the last war, and specially, in recent years there had* 
been a noticeable decline in imports from Britain whereas 
imports from Germany, the U. S. A., and Japan showed a 
marked increase though the present war has once more altered 
the volume and direction of India’s foreign trade. 

The imports from Britain, in normal times, consist chiefly 
of manufactured goods ; e.g., cotton yarn and manufactures, 
iron and steel, machinery,^^aper and paste boards, etc. She 
buys normally from us foodstuffs and raw materials including 
tea, hides and skins, raw and manufactured jute, food-grains, 

oilseeds, tobacco, lac, cotton, rubber and raw cotton. 

• ** n 

* Japan’s importance in the Indian market had been steadily 
increasing. The Japanese imports consisted mainly of cotton 
piece-goods, cotton fosiery, glassware, stationery and toys. The 
-chief lexports fo ^apan were fau^otton. pig iron, raw jute and 
-jute manufactures, pig lead, etc. Trade with Japan and 
Germany, their allies End the gounjrks occupi^ by them, has 
ceased*; Jpr, no commerce i% permitted between. India and any 
••enemy country. Among the non-Empire coimtries, trade with 
the U. S. Afc has^ncreased and will incrga^e •greatljr ^n the post¬ 
er period. Trade with the Eniliire ^Aintrifes, particularly 
Australia and ^flmada, has increased. * 
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While Banna nonnallv sells rice, oil, teak to us, the 
Burmese also buy cotton, jute, iron and steel, tea, sugar and 
coal from India and are our second best customers after the 
U. K. The United States, the biggest in world trade, bids 
fair to capture our markets by sending us machinery, dyes and 
drugs, cotton,, wheat, rubber manufactures, electrical machi¬ 
nery, radios, motor cars and cinema equipment and would easily 
carry away the palm of Indian trade. She buys from us lac, 
raw hides and skins, wool, tea, jute and hessian. 

Among new countries, Canada and Australia buy jute and 
cotton, hides and skins, tea and coffee and sell us wool, wheat, 
provisions and horses, locomotives and motor cars. 

CompoMtion of Trade 


Imports (in crores of rupees) 




1938-39 

1939-40 

1942-43 



1 

i Rs. 

1 

L 

0 / 

/O 

Rsi 

0 / 

/o 

Rs. 

0 / 

h 

Foodstuffs c'x 


24 

16 

35 

21 

8 

7 

Raw-materials ... 

• ■ • 

33 

22 

36 

22 

52 

47 

Manu^ctures ... 

... 
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although the total quantity and value of exports continued, as 
•ever, greatly to exceed those of imports. This is what is called 
India’s 'favourable* balance of trade, the term favourable being 
understood in a purely techenical sense, as indicating merely the 
fact of an excess of exports over imports, not any advantage to 
India. This normal excess of export is due to the fact that India 
had, and still has, to make considerable payments abroad for 
which no visible return is made. (Vera Anstey). 

For part of the excess of her exports over imports she used 
imports almost every year— she is *the sink of precious metals*. 
For the rest there is no direct payment—^it goes to liquidate 
India’s ‘home charges’ amounting to nearly million a year. 
The Home Charges are payments to be made in Britain by 
India on account of anfly and marine services, interest charges/ 
purchase of stores, pensions and leave allowances of officers in 
England, and the India Office expenses. This is a heavy annual 
‘drain’ on India. But the whole of India’s sterling debt has 
been repaid today frop our Sterling balances. 

The ••Honte** Charge* 

‘There are payments due to India for her exports, lor the imports 
of capital into India, for remittftjices from foreign countries to foqp'igners 
residing in India including tourists. 

There are payments due by India for imports from abroad, the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s expeaiditure, payments of interest on private capital in¬ 
vested in India, investments m other countrieg by European merchants, 
lawyers, civil servants, etc., from their earnings in India, the*^earnings 
of foreign* shipping, banking and insurance companies in India and 
remittances to Indians abroad.* 

^ Sterlin g Bfedances 

• Due to large war pnrclias^s 5y Die foreign government in India, 
India is eiftitled to receir^ large pa 3 anents which are alb held in I^don 
in sterling on India’s account by thi Briiisff government. Indian public 
opinion *dgiiUands that this payment be made in gold %ow or by the 
sale o£ Briti^ and other foreign assets in India which avould strengthen 
India’s econogiic polition. British opinion is that these sterling balances 
iiA India’s favour amounting to near about Arores«sliodld be scaled 
down and the paynymt of the balance may be ^^ead over a long period 
in the post war ««(x>nstrnction period. 

>I~I7 
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Summary 

India ha& a vast inland and foreign trade. India’s inland trade is 
doable the volume of her foreign trade. 

Her foreign trade is with all the principal countries of the world 
amongst whom Britain and U. S. A, are most important. 

India imports primarily manufactured goods and exports principally 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The exports are usually in excess of the 
imports leaving the balance of trade in favour of India. 

The present war has seriously upset India’s balance of trade. 

Questions 

1. Point out the chief characteristics of India’s foreign trade. (C. U. 
1934; Dacca, 1943) 

2. Give some idea of the distributin of India’s foreign trade (a) by 

^ principal countries, and (b) by cljief commodities. (C. U. 1935) 

3. What is meant by balance of trade? Wliy has India in normal 

years a favourable balance of trade? (C. U. 1938) 

4. Give an account of India’s foreign trade. (C. U. 1940) 

5. Indicate the circumstances in which the imposition of res»Lrictions 

on international trade may be justified. • Illustrate your answer 
with reference to the Indian conditions. (C. P. 1944K 
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INDIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING 

The Indian currency aystem* 

The gold exchange standard 

Before the last Great War India had a currency system 
commonly known as the gold exchange standard, f In that 
system i-he silver rupee was the medium of exchange and measure 
of value for internal purposes ; for external purposes gold could 
be had in exchange for the rupee and the rupee for gold. The 
exchange value of the rflpee in gold or its foreign exchange 
value was fixed by the Government of India which undertook 
to supply gold in exchange of rupees and rupees in exchange 
of gold at a fixed value. 

That the government was able to to do with the help of its 
reserves of^gojfi in London known as the Gold Standard Reserve 
and reserves of rupees in India chiefly in the Papier Currency 
Reserve and in the treasurifs. 

The sterling exchange standard 

After the last War there have^een numerous and important 
changes in the Indian curency system. Among them the nfbst 
important is the linking of the rupee to the Hnglish steiJiing by 
which the*Indian curreflcy system has come to he on the sterling 
exchange standard. 

F^mierly th® rtli^ec waS^^nvertible into gold for foreign 
paj^ments, now it is convejtibfe^nly into sterling or Kngll^h 

* The position of Indians curreniy on eve ofil5e*war was deter¬ 
mined h/ ttie provisions of the, Indian Turrency Act of 1923 and the 
|teserve Brok of India Act, 1935 and the delinking -the rupee from 
gold and linking it to sterling, 

+ The ess^nlial^of gold exchange standard wcfe 
. (n) the use of two currencies, one fear local ^nd the o^ter for inter 
itional purposes, and 

(5) a mechanisijf’ to maintain the yalue oT^ the local currency in 
terms of the intailiational.—Choblani. 
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currency which is itself not freely convertible into gold. The 
rupee has thus no fixed gold value now. 

Hke gold bullion atandard 

The Royal Commission on Currency and Exchange (The 
Hilton-Young ^Commission) has recommended* the establishment 
of the Gold Bullion Standard in India. The Government of 
India is committed to the establishment of the Gold Bullion 
Standard as soon as conditions would permit. In the Gold 
Bullion Standard, t the silver rupee will be convertible not into 
gold coins but into gold metal or gold bullion. The rupee will 
have, by law, a fixed gold value and gold bars would be available 
freely and for all purposes in exchange of silver rupees or notes 
in quantities of not less than 260 fine ounces. 

The Indian currency consists of 

(a) coins, the silver rupee {which is a token coin and is also 
the standard money in India) and subsidiary coins {e.g., the half¬ 
rupee, the quarter-rupee, the two-anna bit, the anna bit, the 
pice and the pie), and the rupeli and t\yo-rupee paper coins. 

(£>) paper notes (convertible into rupees) of diffe^'cnt deno¬ 
minations (Rupees 5, 10, 50, 100, 1,000, 10,000). 

Currency Inflation in India—rise in prices 

‘The rapid rise in the genera? price level during the last Ivvo rears 
and^the enormous expansion of currency in India, are, we feel, causally 
related. The net inflationary 'gap in India’s finance.s counting in the 
finance <Uiade on behalf* of His Majesty’s Government is thus being 
filled by the creation of more currency. The hiflation in India is, there¬ 
fore, a deficit induced, fifit money inflation. It is the most disastrous 
type of inflation.’ Manifesto of Indian^Economists. 

Prof. C. N. Vakil in the ‘Falljjp^riS.upee’ has very ‘lucidly explained 
how the war has brought about this disastrous inflation and rise in 

, * « i. " 

prices* 


•The othef•recommendations of the Commission relati?*-lo (1) the, 
ratio of excdiangf between the Indian and the Ruglish currency, (2) the 
e^ablishment of a Reserve Bank of India. '' 

t The Ii^dlau currency system under the gold bullion standard will 
have all the esscntiar Uaiutils of the gold standard : (1) a fixed gold 
value, (2) free convertibility into gold, and (3) fre^. export and import 
of gold. ^ 
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An iiicrea.^ in cnrrency or inflation was brought about by the 
Indian Government to find rupee finance for the British Government 
ihaking large purdiases in India. This was made by the sale of sterling 
securities to tlie Reserve Bank of India and also by the issue to the 
Reserve Bank of a4 hoc securities— 'naked inflation’. 

The resulting increase in the volume of currency in circulation to 
about 1,200 crores was the cause of the present rise in juices. It means ‘ 
in plain language that we are deprived by high prices prevailing of 
those commodities and services which are required by the British Gov¬ 
ernment for their war-effort and that we are being paid for in notes 
or sterling securities. 

Mr. G. D..Birla in his ‘Inflation or Scarcity’ suggests that the rise 
in prices is due not to inflation but to scarcity or shortage of goods 
available for civilian consumption because of military requirements 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Nemenyi says that the issue of currency has been according 
to law and is quite normal for wartime. 

The famine in Bengal has also been attributed to this policy of 
inflation. Government have at last conceded that there has been infla¬ 
tion and attempts are being made to counter the effects of inflation by 
increasing the .supply of goods, by controlling investments, by stabilis¬ 
ing the costs of living and by checking the increase in purchasing power. 

Banking in India—Principal Types 

Banking in India is done by 

(i) the native Indian hankers^ the mahaj^ and the salfuka^. 

12) the Indian joint stock banks, 

(3) - 

(4) Ake^lpjd>crml Bmk 

* (5) the Reserve Bank of India. 

n 

The Government is also a big banlaer in India. Banking 
operations are enrried o^i^by the thousands of co-operative 
banks in theVountry. 


Tha Mahajan 

The •village mahajan has usually a'very bad rej^t^ation for his 
ttsury. «He performs important services as the purchaser of the produce 
of the village, as tlia agent of some big European,firms, as the village 
sh^^^eeper ah^, most notable of all, as the viU^e bankas or money¬ 
lender. The Indian ^ahajan deals principally lending rural CT«^it 
and in financing internal trade of the covtrdry. Until hfi can be 
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adequately replaced, th^ aim of the reformer should be to limit the 
Powers of mischief of the mahajan and to reform him if possible. 

STba Indian Joint«Stock Banks 

'Tha Indian joint-stock banks are organised on the model of the 
European banks and have followed western methods of banking. The 
development has been slow because of many reascnis, e.g., our back¬ 
ward banking l^abits, government indifference, public apathy and foreign 
^ competition. There are at present 92 scheduled banks with deposits over 
1000 crores. 

The future of Indian banking will depend largely on the establish¬ 
ment of local joint-stock banks of the smaller size. The State should 
actively encourage and foslet the growth of joint-stock banking in India., 

*nia European 

All the'lSSlIkg^’ln InBla, with two exceptions whicli deal i^ foreign 
exchanges and which finance her foreign trade arc non-Indian. 

This has had its consequences. Indians exchange and foreign trade 
are controlled by the foreigner and the Indian wishing to do business 
with foreign countries does not get the same facilities from the exchange 
banks which they offer to the European. The Indian is, therefore, 
r^mder a handicap under the present conditions. The foreign banks 
have now exlensiv'e business in financing India’s internal trade also. 
The existence of foreign banks involves the loss of trading and bank- 
ing profits to India. 

Since foreign banks have in the past acted advtrsek^ to India’s 
interests it 1i proposed to regulate foreign hanks and develop Indian 
banks. 

Jjfko Imperud Batik of India 

The Imperial Bank of India, the biggest bank in India and, until 
tepently, the apex of her banking structure, has been established by 
the amalgamation of three Presidency Banks. Besides performing the 
ordinal banking funefions, it enfoyed certain privileges which .have 
been withdrawn since the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India. 

It has opened numetjous branches in the country. According to the 
terms of an agreement with the Reseyr.e Bank„ the Imperial Bank shall 
te its sole agent at all places Reserve Bank has no branches. 

Complaints have been heard against the Imperial Bank in it.ytrea^- 
ment of Indian banks and Indian business mefi- Us capital *and manage¬ 
ment are overwhelmingly fodeign^ 

Tkft Resekvo Bank of India 

The absence of a true Central Bank had b^en the most serions 
'drawback of the Indiap bankittg system. This, however, has been 
removed by*^ the estHUishmCnt of the Reserve Bank of 'India in ^935 
'>KMth a shareH:aDital o¥ 5 crores subscribed bv thfe. nnblic. 
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The Bank has taken over important functions —^which were formerly 
performed by the Government or by the Imperial Bank of India. 

(1) It has the sole right of note-issue and it manages the currency. 

(2) It is the banker to the government and to all the banks in the 
country. 

(3) It is to safeguard the financial development of India. 

The general control of this Bank has been entroeted to the Central 
Board of Directors consisting of a Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Govemor-General-in-Council, four directors nominated 
by the same authority, eight directors elected on behalf of the share¬ 
holders on the various registers maintained by the Bank at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and one government official nominated by 
the Governor-General-in-Council. 

'the Bank has two departments—the Banking Department apd the 
Issue Department. The Reserve Bank of India in its Banking Depart¬ 
ment has been authorised to function as a banker of the government 
and of other banks of the country. The Issue Department is in chai^ 
of note-issue and has at its disposal the combined resources of the 
Gold Standard Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve. 

The government as a banker—the postal savings banks 

The Government of^ India also a big banker. It takes deposits 
from the pe^le through its post office savings banks and pays interest 
cn ■ then?. The total volume of deposits in the pos^l savings banks 
amounted* to Rs. 78 crores in 1939-40. In a poor country;, like India 
where banking facilities are ^tremely meagre they serve a very useful 
purpose. The Government also lends money to the ryots as agricul¬ 
tural advances {takavi loans). 

The main deficiencies of Indian banking 

(1) Insufficient banking facilities in India are due as much to the 
poverty *of the people as to their habits of hoarding. For every 13 sq. 
miles there is a bank in Britain whereas fn India we have a bank in 
every 3500 sq. miles* 

^Epan with one-sixth 04 India^ population has banks 15 times as 
inany a^ we have in India * the United Kingdom witji jiearly one-seventh 
population has banks 20 times Mb as in Ihdia. 

(3) JDShose v/hich exist are of very small size. ^Iie Imperial Bank 
of Ihdia, the biggest Indian bank, has only one-tlyrd of the deposits 
of the National I^jvincial Bank, the smallest of 4he 'big five’ in L^adoa: 

(3) Our banks lack variety and deal prtnSi0lly ^ fttlort term loans. 

We have no Jtanks of our own to deal ^th our foreigfn exchanges : 
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nor have we inda^trial and land mortgage banks* which wonld help 
our industries and agriculture by long-term loans. Also we have no 
municipal savings banks as they have in the West. 

Summary 

Befm-e the War, India was on the gold exchange standard. It is" 
now on the sterlyitg exchange standard. India would be on the gold 
bullion standard as soon as conditions would permit. 

The Indian currency consists of coins, e.g., rupee and subsidiary 
coins and paper notes convertible into rupees. The currency and note- 
issue is controlled and managed by the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Indian banking system comprises (a) the mahajans, (b) the 
Indian joint-stock banks, (c) the European exchange banks, (d) the 
Imperial Bank of India, and (e) The Reserve Bank of India, 

Question* 

' 1 . Write notes on (a) gold exchange standard, (b) gold bullion standard, 
(c) sterling exchange standard. 

2. Write a short note on the Indian banking system. 

3. Describe the functions of the following types of banks in India 
(o) Co-operative Banks, (b) Postal Savings Banks, (c) Exchange 
Banks. (C. V. 1936) 

4. Give an account of. the principal types of banks in Indiat (C, U. 1938) 

5. Give an acciiunt of the functions of the 'Reserve Bank, of India. 
(C. U.'1944) 


* Land Mm^age Bank 

The snpre^e need is the cr^nis^ion of efficient rural credit. 

The present co-operative banes can never replace the money-lender. 
The only type of*hank which can advance loans for long periWs is the 
Jjond Morigage Bgsnk. The advances, which would represent a vast 
8an(i, can be made out o£ funds to be raised mainly by^borroi^mgs nnder 
government gnarantee. loans would be secured by mortgages oL 

land. Land Mortgftge Ba^s hc^ire been started on a -co-operative basis* 
at some places in the contitry. 
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INDIAN FINANCE 


‘^A sound state of finance is of pararniounf importance to 
the political health of the nation.'* 

Central and Provincial Finance 

* 

The Pre-Reform period 

In the pre-Reform period (before 1920-21) the finances of the 
c'ountry were centralised, as functions of government were centralised, 
in the Government. of India. 

The Provincial Governments had practically no control over their 
own finances and no financial responsibilit 3 ^ The Government of India 
•controlled even the smallest details of all types of expenditure. 

Such a system had obvious difficulties. The Central Government 
which distributed the funds could not accurately estimate the needs 
•ot the Provincial Governments for want of local knowledge. The 
provinces had no motive for economy or for the development of* re¬ 
venue resources inasmuch 41 s they would not profit by an> such scheme. 

The ehan'Sfe under the Reforms of 1919 


Under the Reforms of 1919 the rigid centralisation of 
finances was abandoned. A 1920, based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of a Committee presided over by Lord (then Sir James) 
Meston, a division of the finances of India was made. This 


financial arrangement which goes by the name of the ^Meston 
Settlement made a clear division between the financial resources 


of the Central Government and the finances of the Provincial 
Government. 

Revenues 

^ ler "the Meston Settlement the revenues wer^ allocated to the 
Centre (Government of India) and (A tl^ A-ovinces "(Provincial Govern¬ 
ments) inj^e following mannei*; 



Central 

1 . Customs «nd Excises other 
^ than those on alcohol and 
narcotics. 


Provincial 

1. Land Revenue. 

2 . •Excised oi» ‘alcohol and 

nate^cs. 
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Provincial 

3. Stamps. 

4. A share in the futni^ 
increase of the Income-Tax. 

5. Registration Fees. 

The Central Government further received a share of the profits from, 
the Railways aftd from the Post Office or any other national under¬ 
taking. 

The Provincial Government was to receive the revenue from irriga¬ 
tion works, forests and other state-property. 

Provinces were laid under the obligation to meet the deficit of the 
Central Government by contributions which were subsequently abolished. 

Federal Finance and Provincial Finance 

Till the inauguration of the Federation the sources of Central 
Revenues will remain, more or less, unchanged. 

’’ Under the new constitution the rigid separation of revenues in¬ 
troduced by the Meston Settlement is removed. There is a fresh allo¬ 
cation of revenues on a new basis. 

Certain sources of revenue will be exclusively federal; e.g., import 
duties (except on salt), corporation tax, tax on federal incomes, receipts 
from railways and other Federal commercial undertakings, coinage, 
share in the profits of the Reserve Bank, export duUes ^except the 
export duty ht jute), salt duties, tobacco and other excises {except 
those on alcohol, and narcotics). Thesg will be collected and spent by 
the Federation. 

Revenues derived from certain sources, again, will be collected by 
the^ Federation, but will be assigned to the provinces either in full 
{e.g,, succession duties, commercial stamps, terminal taxes) or in part. 
The prdivinces are to receive a share of the income-tax; and jute grow¬ 
ing provinces even now receive a portion of the proceeds of the jute 
export duty. 

There will be other sources of re^nue wlpch will be exclusively 
provincial, e.g., Land Revenue, alcohol and ficyrcotic^^^ydiciat 

Stamps, Taxes on agricultural incomes.m . . • 

Five provinces (the C. P., Assam, N. P., Orissa aifd Silid) are 

to get grants in etid or su1?vi<atio^ from the Central Revenues. 

Onie new aliocation of resources is based on the proviiioifb of the 
Act of 1935, supplemented by the Report of Sir Otto Niemeyer, the 
financial expert, apjmjnted by the British Government and has come 
into force oa*an^ frolh*April*l, 1937 with the introduction of provinMal 
autonomy. 


Central 

2. Income-Tax and Super-Tax. 

3. Salt. 

4. Opium. 
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THE STATE OF INDIAN FINANCE 
I. The Central Budget 

Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Government of India for j046-47,(tn crores of rupees). 


Heads of Revenue Heads cdF Elxpenditure 


Customs 

65-55 

Defence Expenditure 

243-47 

Central Excise 

46-7 

Civil Estimates ... 

111-04 

Income Tax 

80-31 

Other heads 

-03 

Corporation Tax 

68-91 

* 


Salt 

9-30 

Total Expenditure 

355-71 

Currency and Mint profits 

1 



Progts of the Reserve 

1 16-67 



Bank of India 

J 



Totai, P-RiNCiPAi, Heads 

264-05 

Total Revenue Receipts 

307-34 

Railways (net receipts)* 

7-36 



Posts & Telegraphs (net 




receipts) 

10 



Odier items ... 

2-5^ 



Toxai. Revenue Recivipts 

307-34 

Deficit f/... 

48-71 


A. Central Revenues 

1 . Customs 


The central revenues are mainly ^derived from customs in 
normal times which source was estimated to bring in 1946-47 an 
yield of roughly 65 crores—the increa^ is due to the resumption 
of world tradc^v 

'he customs duties iia^ictede : 

4i) the duti^» an* im ports^ e.g., duties on motor cars^ 
playing car 3 si"~^c. ^ 

\^the duties on exports, e.g., duties 014 ^ute, rice. 



* Railviays ifkve a budget sho-wn separately from the Government’s- 
general budget. Under the existing agrangesD«ts, a portion of railway 
profits goes to the general revenues, becaus^me gAater.part of Indian 
railways is ownau and Jias been finai^ced by the State. 
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In India, the customs duties are of two kinds: 

(a) revetMe duties which are levied for the general pur-^ 

poses of the state^ e.g., the duty on cigars and 
cigarettes. 

(b) protective duties, which are levied for the protection 

of »our industries, the duties on matches, 

sugar, iron and steel, etc. 

2. Income-Tax and Cotp or ation Tax 

Income-tax and Corporation Tax come next with 8o and 
68 crores respectively in 1946-47. Income-tax is thus the most 
important single source of income in Indian finance. 

Incomes below Rs. 2,000/- in a year are not taxed. (!>f all 
taxable incomes above Rs. 2,000/- the first Rs. 1,500/- of 
^.ome is exempt from tax, but after that taxes are levied at 
a progressive rate because people w’ith higher incomes are able 
to make higher sacrifices. An important feature of the new 
Income-Tax Act is the replacement of the ‘step system’ by the 
‘slab*system’. 

The war has brought a surcharge on income taxes and 
super-taxes. - S 

lt« potentialitiM 

The income-tax bids to be a substantial .source of revenue in future. 
At first a comparatively insignificfUit item in comparison with the 
other ^sources of revenue, it has gradually advanced in importance. 
Before the last War (1914) it yielded a revenue of only 3 crores of 
rupees. BWt in 1921-22 the Income from this source swelled to 22 crores 
of rupees. Since then tlie income-tax yield had shown a • decline, 
but the outbreak of anoth^ war has again seen an increase in the 
yield from Income taxes. 

3. Central Excise Duties 

Excise duties other than those 011 ^eohol and n&rcoVics, 
are imposed by the Centraf^ov^nment, c-g., duties on sugar, 
matches. This*ftem is expected to fetch over forty-si^ ciipres 
in 1946-47 from* sugar, matches, kerosene, peteumatic tyres, 
tobacco and *ghee» 

* Corpor^on . Taxes are Taxxs on the prdfits of £<esipanies. 
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4. Salt 

The salt tax, a highly unpopular tax in all poor countries, 
is more so in India because the people are poorer than elsewhere 
and the tax is a tax on necessaries, operating with great hard¬ 
ship on the poor. 

The estimated yield is Rs. 9 crores (1945-46). It is levied 
at the rate of Re. 1/4 annas per maund or 2 pice per seer. Its 
only merit is that it is the only tax which the masses pay. The 
salt tax is likely to be abolished in future. 

5. Opiuln 

U^der the league of Nations Convention, opium exports have been 
restricted and virtually stopped (1935). 

Besides, the government derives revenues from tributes paid by the 
Indian States and from the profits of railways, coinage and currenry^ 
and a share of the profits of the Reserve Bank of India. 


B. Central Expenditure 


Tlie most noteworthy feature of the central expenditure 
is the high cost of the civil end military administration of a 
country so ijpor as In^ia. The total expenditure of the Central 
Government acording to the budget estimates •.»'of ‘1946-47 is 
expected to amount Rs. %355’7i crores—the deficit of 48*71 
crores was to be made up^y loans and new taxation. 

The civil and the military administration, the cost of collec¬ 
tion, interest and i)ension payments absorbed nearly 80 crores 
in ordinary times. This left a balance of less than 3 orores for 
the ministrant and beneficent functions of the state for its 
40 crores of citizens. The central bmJget has, therefore, been 
the subject of lixidi advef^ comment. 


expenilitima 

The military exiTenditure# arqglllits to fi43‘47 crores. and 
is, praf>9£tionately to the int:ome, the highest ii^any country in 
*the tvorld. 

The expenditure can be and shqjiip^be re^tjeed by tRe 
Induction of the army strength and by ‘t^Indfanisstion of 4 he 
Arrays in In<Jyi 
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2. Civil EatimalM 

The Civil Administration estimate is iir’94 crores. It 
has been a frequent complaint that the Indian administration 
is top-heavy and extravagant. A large sum is wasted in paying 
high salaries at^e top and in foolish pageantry. 

2, The Provincial Budget 

Having discussed the budget of the Government of India, 
vve come to tlie discussion of Jhe budget of a province. 

Tet us take for instance, the budget of Bengal. 


Year 

Growth of 
Revenue 
Receipts 
in crores 

Growth of 
Revenue 
Expenditure 
in crores 

. 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit 
in crores 

Subventions 
from the India 
Govt. 
in crores 

• 

1943-44 

23-71 

26-75 • 

- 3-04 


1944-45 

39-39 

45-12 

-.15-73. 

-+ 7 

1945-46 

' \4-62 

39-05 

+ 5-77 

8 

1946-47 

» • 

42-50 

52-20 

- 9-70 

-h 10-45 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


Bkngai«'s Mounting Debt Burden 



Central Govt. 
Doans 
'«• crores 



-HI 1-47 
+ 8-45 
^ 1-58, 
+ 2'Q3 


This does^ot include the capital outlay on pijo^incial 
schemes connected with the war. In 1946-47 the capital olitlay 
•oS food and»pivil si^^ies is estimated to total 60'25* crores and 
the total transa6tions«Hnder this head would very much exceefl 
100 crore# in the year! 
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Budget Estimates of the Revenue Receipts and Expenditure 
-of the Government of Bengal of 1^46^47 (in crores of rupees)« 


REVENUE 

Principal Heads of RoTonue 


lyand Revenue ... ... 3-72 

Provincial Excise ... ^ 5*70 

Stamps ... 3-40 

^Customs (share of the 

Jute Export Duty) ... 1-50 

Income-Tax . (other thaif 

Corporation^-y ax) ... 6-97 

_ ♦' 

Forest ... ... ... -31 

Registration ... ... -64 

Motor Vehicles Taxes ... *27 


Orant in aid from Central 

Government ... ... 10-45 

Other heads ... ... 9-54 

ToTai^ Revenue Receifts 42-50 
Revenue Deficit .. * 9-70 

• * _ 

ToTae .... .. 52-20 


^EXPENDITURE 

Princi^Wl Heads of Expenditure 



Voted 

Charged. 

Police 

t;^3-46 

-19 

General Adminis¬ 



tration 

2-84 

•42 

Administration of 


i 

Justice 

1-08 

-29''" 

Jails 

1-02 

•01 

Education 

3 0 

•06 

Medical Relief ... 

3-65 

.•67 

Public Health ... 

1-88 

•90 

Agriculture 

3-29 

•01 

Industries 

-71 

— 

Veterinary 

-14 

T“ 

Civil Works 

6-24 

•14 

Famine Relief ... 

2-9 

> 

Total 

30-51 

2-69 


Otker heads (in¬ 
cluding esxtra- 
ordinary* 


changes in 
India arising 
out of the war 
and amounting 
to about 10 
crores * ... 19 ^ 

- )- 

Totai, .Revenue 
Expenditure ’ 52-20 


/Froi^cial 

litJiiigat* has a small‘Jret^enue in pr<^rtion to her area diid 
population. , ^ ' • 

* Bepga(i*with her population of 60 millions, h^Kf normally a 
revenue approximal:ely sixteen crores. Boiqbay witii a popula-^ 
tio]^ nearly one-third of Bengal had thewsalhd ^veiyie*l5 Bengal. 

Bengal has today two important sour^s of. revenue from 
*'Stamps' and ^IJUtdise’ wliich come'mainly from the 









and drinking. These sources of revenue 
hnl^; from the national standpoint. The. land 

ifjfsweXLXki^ yi^ is smafi^i 1 inelastic, because of the Permanent 
^hfch strengthens the demand for its abolition. 
Jiore impprfent sources are grant-in-aid or subvention from 
Ci^tral € 5 vemment of 10*45 crores and Bengal's share of 
incSme-tax amounting to 6*97 crores. 


1. Laiul tbfftvaum 

; I#and revenue, the steadiest of the major heads of revenue, 
which shc'“^d bring much mtu^e, brings only a lif^^ie over 3^4 
c^res in BSagal. The ^.ond revenue, as assessed at pre|ent, is 
ewtremeb inelastic in - char^ter and also offends against the 
.canon »Muity. It is usually the main source of income for 
^ost provinces—C. P (54% of the total), Assam (39%), U. P. 
(4:^0) .Bihar and Madras (30%), Bengal (20%), Sind (8%). 
Ci^2. Stamps 

• Stamp revenue, rather unsteady, is drived from two 
^iS^oeS J (i) ju dicia l stamps, e.g., court fggs* ffn^ and penalties 



also thi stamp duties on impressing documents., The yield from 
i^Qiese*^ sources is nearly 3*40 crore!s (7% of the total revenues 
of Bengal) and, as such, is ofte of the most Important sources^ 
It is undesirable that the province should thrive on the litigation 
th/* people. In A.^sam this item Usually brings only 3 * 4 % 
of tn total. 

/j/ Customs fj. 

/T The customs reveSh« real^ Bengsi's share, as a jute- 
4:row'ing province, of the rec^lj^!#*^om the centf^ expfl«*;>duty 
on jute. The share, apjaoximately , i drores, 1 h|s'^ 
small relief^ to Bengal’s S^^eqiSier. Thtf*yield under this head 
depends upon^e world trade conditions and has faUfuidue to 

shrinkage &^reign trade on account of the.war. 

!>- ^4.' fiudbp 

f jJtn ^ . 

.The eamse revenue is obtained from-the skle and mailU- 
U^uor, ganja toddy as aUo*,&om the Sale of 
The wajr has rais^^'this revenu to 5*70 gfore^'.. Excise. 
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feoing to increase with the introduction of compulsory primary 
[education in the province. The main burden of expenditure 
I is, however, borne by private enterprise which maintains a large' 
number of private schools and colleges. 

. S. Medical Relief and Public Health ^ 

These subjects come next with a total exceeding three crores. 
The present expenditure is hopelessly inadequate to tackle 
seriously the problem of health in the province; More funds 
.are necessarj” under this head in this famine and disease^ridden 
province. 

6. Agriculture and Industries » < ^ 

These two important departments concerned as they are 
with the finding of food and employment for over 6o million 
men and women are starved with a paltry sum of 4'o crores. 

7. Famine Relief -v. V. V I 

Famine relief expenditure of 2‘g crores is a big item in the 

Bengal Budget. But the amount spent is much too inadequate. 

BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT Cf ASSAM FOR 1945-46 
Principal H^eads of Revenue 

in crores 


1. Land Revenue 

2. Excise 

3. Stamps 

4. Forest 

5. Registration 
■6. Share of the Income 

Tax 

7. Share of the Jute Ex¬ 
port Duty ... ..j 

^ A^ricrfitural Income 

.> ••• k «*• 

T4Sc Petrol ... 

Cen- 



1-78 

•65 

•19 

•53 

•03 

•48 

•11 

•27 

•32 

•30 


Principal Heads of Expenditure 

f * in crores 

1. General Adqiinistration -47 

2. Police j "... ... *42 

3. Administration *s of 

4. Jails ... ’ ... ’14 

.5. Education ... ... -62 

6. Medical ... ... '19 

7. Public Health ... :Ji7 

8. Agriculture ... -51 

9. Civil Works ... -62 

^ther items ... 2'26 


Totai< Rrveni:5P , Expendi- 
XURJ5 • - • • • • 


.5-40 
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Prorincial GoTenimeiit Budi^ets 

{In Crores of Rupees) 

Accounts Revised Estiviaie Budget Estimate 
1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

Revenue Expendi- Revenue Expendi- Revenue Expendi- 




ture ' 


lure 


ture 

Madras 

21-92 

20-67 

27-19 

27-18 

30-21 

30-20 

Bombay 

19-70 

17-79 

23-88 

22-24 

24-90 

24-89 

Bengal 

16-46 

16-79 

21-34 

32-54 

21-98 

30-44 

U. P, 

20-46 

20 44 

23-34 

23-23 •‘' 

24-29 

23-91 

Punjab 

16-45 

15-11 

20-04 

17'25 

19-64 

15-78 

Bihar 

7-52 

634 

9-38 

11-17 

9-78 

7-57 

C. P. & Berar .. 

6-69 

6-47 

8-27 

8-24 

8-08 

>05 

N. W. F. P. .. 

2-35 

2-33 

2-46 

2-49 

2-27 

2-30 

Orissa 

2-24 

2-17 

2-49 

2-65 

2-57 

2-67 

Sind 

6-65 

0-52 

8-65 

6-22 

7-97 

7-97 

Assam 

3-87 

3-55 

4-37 

4-29 

4-52 

4-62 

Toxai, 

124-31 

118-18 

151-41 

157-50 

156-21 

158-40 


3. Indians Public Debt 

India’s debt burden was" at the end of March, 1946 estimated 
at about Rs. 1,911 crorcs of which Rs. 1,459 crores was funded] 
debt covere<l larg-ely b^ interest yielding assets. The debts| 
have .been contracted, m ^ > 

(a) for ..unproductive purposes and for the growth and 

expoision of British Imperialism-in the Bast, sucl’|^ 
as the waging of wars in India, China, Burma, an® 
Bgyjit ; ’ • ^ , 

(b) for making gift to the British Governratent as was 

done during the last Great War ; and 

(c) for productive pu.rpe8esj,.,.g.,g., to build railways and 

imgation ^vorks in India?, 

All-sterling debts havo^T)eeu repaid—sterling loans from the 
British Goyoriiment and pebple (including railway iEdinuities) 
which amounted to 445 crores in 1939 have now 


39 crorefe. ? 

A stini of Rs. 51 crores, or nearly 25 per cent 
normal expenditure of the ^ 
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i^^rtouiited to Rs, 753'88 crores excluding capital expenditure on 
lefence amounting to a further sum of Rs. ii5’4i crores. This 
)rings the total incurred so far to Rs. 869'29 crores. By tl^e 
laiicial settlement of 1939 India’s share of liability is 44*2% 
the total. The total Indian war expenditure uptil 1944-45 
(as been Rs. 2,481 crores out of which the sum of Rs. 1,385 
rores (or 55"8% of the total) is recoverable from the British 
Government. The totarValue of lease-Lend Aid to India by 
the U. S. A. upto the end of 1944-45 was estimated to be ■ 
Rs. 350 crores and the Government of India gave reciprocal aid 
tJu. S. A. in this period of the value of Rs. 81 crores. India 
ips accumulated sterling balances worth Rs. 1,800 crores 
jfih46-47). The utilisation of these .sterling balances in India’s 
iVQur and in Indian national interests should engage our 
Itentmn,’ , 

Indian lax-syscem—a criticism ^ 

rr Jii, tax system in India does not satisfy the most in^ortant canon 
ijution as it is not based on equity. 

The Indian tax system iy regressive in the sense that it iiUj^oses 
iter burdens on the poor than on the rich. 

.(^vemment revenues are derived from land and the peasant who 
nearly 70% of India’s population. The land revenue, the s alj iy 
re^e, the excise duties on sugar and matches, many of the import 

a t^'t||lld a large part of the cost of protection of Indian industries 

■the most part bv the poor Indian consumei^^^e 
''-^**tlig labourer and the town middle class. 


l^asai 


1/and Revenue demand has been the subject of a ,long and 

ittei^eon;<Smic controversy, so also the salt duty as it waiffpressmg 

4 poor people to still lower levels. The late MessVs. R. C. 

t&ale, also present day economists have all unanimously 

id for reform. A former Finance Member of the 
' ‘ * *• * •’ 


in '‘the 




les Grigg. is also of the 
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FXEMENTS OF CIVICS 


The state income should be derived not only from tixes but also 
from increasing nationalisation of India’s natural and material resurcfes. 

Indian Expenditure—a review * 

The State has been unable to do much for the ryot or for the- 
welfare of the Indian citizen and it has not been able to provide him 
with the necessary social services, such as education, health, social 
and economic, security (through improved agriculture, larger indus¬ 
trialisation, a more balanced economy and social insurance against 
sickness, unemployment, old age, etc.), as’nn all -modern states, because , 
of want of funds. 

The wheel of taxation was grinding the poor to still more abject * 
poverty. tJnless the system of public finance is modernised with, the 
system of public administration there is little hope for a New O^der 
in India in the post-war world. 


Summary 

'A sound state of finance is of paramount importance J^o the po1^ti(3l|^ 
health of the nation.’ 

^ ^ , Questions 

1. What is-"the approximate annual revenue of the olivemi 

Bengal ? Mention the chief sources of income of a provinciy gov 
lernment in India. (C. U. 1926, 1942^ 1943) • ! 

2. What are the principal heads of revenue and expenditure jof th< 
Government of India? (C. U. 1927) 

3. Enumerate the principal heads of revenue of the Govemnfe^t of 

Bengal. Why are some heads called ‘reserved’ and some I'txansi^, 
ferred’? (C. U. 1929) * ‘ ‘ 

4. Indicate the plale and potentialities of * 

(a) the income-tax, and (b) the salt-tax in the reven’jgi fys|m If 
India. (C. y. 1932) 

5. What are the chief sources of revenue of the Government of lidii^’^ 

' (C. 1928, 1936, 1942) 

What are the chief sources of revenue and heads of expejf1nxi|^ 
of the Government of Bengal? (C. U. 1937) 

7. State and .discuss the chief heads of^ (a) central and 
, revenn^s in India. (C. tJ. 1939) * • • 

4 ;'^ ’ Giva an account of the public debt^^f In^a4 (C V 
'*^^**' of kjfb, be divide; 

A ■■■"' - 

normal expaiii 






